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Southeast Asia 


In our definition, southeast Asia divides into two vast geographical groupings : 
the continental peninsulas cast of Bengal and south of China, and the insular 
world which lies within a vast triangle that has Sumatra, the Phihppmes, and 
New Guinea at its vertices. Life in die mainland sates follows the rivers and 
flows in a north>south direction; commuiucarion and trade along the sealants of 
the archipelago run along east-west lines. In 1500 most of these hoes intersected 
at Malacca, a bub of commerce for both the mainland states and the archipelago. 
A few places unrelated to thu complex, such as the Ladrenes (Marianas) will be 
mentioned collaterally’. Australu is omitted beause there are no certain refer- 
ences to this continent in the contemporary printed matenals. It should be 
sioticed, however, that Portuguese historians have claimed on the basis of evi- 
dence in sixteenth-century maps that voyagers touched on Australia in about 
1523 and brought back to Europe word of its existence. The absence of addi- 
tional references to Australu is attributed to Portugal s policy of secrecy and 
desire to conceal from the Spaniards whatever information it may have posses- 
sed on the continent down under.* But the evidence for Portugal s discovery of 
Australia in the sixteenth century is still much too vague and tenuous in our 
estimation to warrant more than mere mention. 


The Feinted Soubos in Review 

There is no question that the Portuguese jealously guarded every scrap of 
mformation which might have led potential compemon to the sources of “e 
spice trade. And, so fir as the published accounts and printed maps show, they 
’ R. H. Major Eatty Voyaiet to . . . Austrtka (Loadoo. ISSV). PP- * sute^at of ^ 

claim that Aoiah^ dZfvtrzi by the Porcugutiou. il« ** 
ponugueia atnvfs do Padfico (Auitnlisu. Maao, Japto), m Mtomo B { ). 
portugiusa M munJo (3 voli., Lisbon, I9I7-J9). B. !*• ““P- **- 
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Southeast Asia 

were successful for a time in keeping &om others the authoritative information 
in their archives on routes, marts, prices, aiwl methods of trade. Spies and the 
agents of foreign governments and commercial houses were naturally able to 
acquire copies of maps and rutten, and some of the interested outsiders, like 
Peutingcr in Augsburg, colleacd a significant number of these documents.* 
But, it is worth repeating,* that no accounts of the East Indies by responsible 
Portuguese authors were in print before 1550, All of the rutters and pamphlets 
on the spice trade which appeared before mid-century were the work of foreign- 
ers who had been employed by the Portuguese or who had derived their 
information cither from partidpatmg themselves in the voyages or by inter- 
viewing those sailors fortunate enough to return. The exception to this general- 
ization is, of course, the general announcements by the crown of Portuguese 
successes in Asia. 

The first printed material on southeast Asia was included in the Itinerario of 
Ludowco di Varthema which appeared in tjio. Though there is some doubt 
whether Varthema himself aaually got east of Ceylon, < we may conjecture 
that his vague material on Tenasserim (Mcrgui), Pegu, Malacca, Sumatra and 
the Spice Islands should be dated approximately as I50j-d.* Nothing more was 
published in Europe on this region until after the return of the “Victoria” to 
Spain. The survivors of Migellm’s expedition were courted and interviewed by 
a number ofscholars, diplomats, prelates, and kings in an effort to learn from them 
the secret of the Spiceties. In ijaj, Maximilian of Transylvania’s Dt MoUtetis 
instihs . . . was printed at Cologne and Rome, and it gave to Europe, on the 
basis of the author’s interviews with the sundvon, the first concrete information 
on the location of the Moluccas and the conditions prevailing there. Two years 
later, a truncated version of Pigafctu‘$ story was published for the first time 
at Paris under the title Le voyage et nmi^ation faiet par les Espai^nolz ts isUs de 
Mollucciutsfi Pigafetta was the only participant in Magellan’s expedition who 
left a written account. His work is paiticrularly important for its vocabularies of 
Bisayan and Malayan words as well as for the author’s deliberate and thorough 
investigation of trading practices in southeast Asia. After Pigafetta’s story had 
been told in Venice, it was not until the publication in 1543 of the Via^! fatli 
alia Tana that fresh news of Malacca, Sumatra, and the Moluccas appeared in 
print at the spice center on the Adriatic. 

An aftermath of the successful orcumnavigation of the world by a remnant 
of Magellan’s crew was the dispatch of two more Spanish expeditions via the 
Pacific to the Spice Islands. These voyages, while unsuccessful in themselves, 
helped Charles I to establish a claim to the Moluccas which he finally abandoned 

* A. Cortnio »nd A. Teuem da ^{oa. Pffliig4!ue tHMumma cMsgrtphUa (Liibon, i 9 do), 1. 15 . 

* See above, p. tSi. 

* See above, p. j6j. 

» A uble with approximate datti ii given in S» Richard C. Tetnple (ed.), T*e Itinrrarf ej Ludania 
it VartMfma i}ti u ijat (Loodaa. rrv. 

* Tratulitiotu of thia French verson into and Eegluh were reproduced bter in the century 
by Ramuso and Eden, tetpecavely. S« above, fp. lay, Jto. 



The Printed Sotirces 

to Portugal in 1529 ar Saragona in return for a cask payment. While this 
arrangement ofSdally brought an end to the contest for the Moluccas, the 
Spanish, particularly those in the New World, continued to hope and plan for a 
tradmg and missionary foothold m sonthcast Asia. The chronicles of Oviedo 
(Book XX, which deals with the East, was first published in 1548) and Gdmara 
(published in 1532) summarized the infbnnation on the Spicenes obtained 
through the Spanish voyages and provided Europe with its first comprehensive 
accounts of the Philippines, Borneo, and the Spicenes. 

In the first volume of Ramusio’s Nai'igationi published in 1550, much of the 
data available at mid-century on southeast Asia was put between nvo coven for 
the first tune. The Italian coUeaor prmted in the same volume the Periplus of the 
Indian Ocean, then ascribed to Arrian, along with the fifteenth-century travels of 
Nicol6 de' Conti. He reproduced from manuscripts the letters on the spice 
trade prepared early m the century by Tom^ Lopes, Giovanni da Empoh, and 
Andrea Corsali. He republished the hinerario of Vanhema in a new Itriian ver- 
sion. The original text, Ramuiio contended, was too full of errors to warrant 
reproduction. He included some of the available accounts of the Spanish 
circumnavigaaon of the globe by translating into Italian the Latin text of 
Maximilian of Transylvama and the French text of Pigafetta. He also published, 
apparently for the fine tune, the narrative of Juan Gaetano (also wnteen, Ivan 
Gaetan) who described the expedition of 1342 headed by Ruy Lopez de 
ViUalobos which sailed from Mexico across the Pacific to the Moluccas, lliough 
he included in Italian translation a large part of the Suma eriemal of Tomi Pires, 
Ramusio was unable to ac<iuire the prize portion on the archipelago and Malacca 
which went unpublished until 1944. Ramusio’s version, however, did mclude 
Pires’ shon accounts of Cambodia, Champa, Cochin-China, Burma, Siam, 
Pegu, and Arakan, as well as collateral references to the trade between Malacca 
and the Spice Islands svith Indu, P^. and other para of continental southeast 
Asia. The shghtcr and less authoriaovc summary of southeast Asia contained ui 
the Book of Duarte Barbosa, svho probably never got cast of India, was acquired 
by Ramusio and 13 included in its entirety in Italian translation in his first volume. 

In the 1334 augmented edition of Volume I. Ramusio added a map of the 
East Indies (probably drawn by Gucomo Gastaldi), Italian translations of two 
Jesuit letters from Malacca, and a brief narration on the Spiceria by a Portuguese 
who had returned on the “Virtom” from the Moluccas. In his second volume, 
which deals wth the land travels mto Asu. Ramusio included in the fint 
edition (1559) his version of Marco Polo and in the second edition (1574) the 
travels of Odonc of Pordoione. iTie third volume of the Nan^at/twi, first 
published m 1356, deals primarily wth America but in it he mcluded some 
authors, like Oviedo, who had remarb to mai* about the Pacific vennires of 
the Spanish, and also the discourses of Pierre Crignon on the French vopgc of 
1529 to Sumatra.* 

’George B. Pirks (comp), TU C<wr-o (New York. 

1935) 
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Southeast Asia 

The major Po^guese sources on southeast Asia, which began to appear 
contemporaneously with Ramusio’s compilations, are six in number: Castan- 
hedas Hwron-a, ^buquerque’s Commentaries. Barros’ Dicadas, the materials of 
^tonwGalvaointhe Tratado . .,iosieuobrimentos{Ushon, 1563), Damiao dc 
Gois Chronica do feldssimoReyD.Manotl^lnhoT,, 1565). and Jorge dc Lemos’ 
Histomdoscercos que em tempo de AntSnio Monb Barreto, Govemador quefoi dos 
estados da India, os Achens, e laos puserao afortaleza de Malaca, sendo Tristao 
Vaz da Veiga capitSo della (Lisbon. 1585). All but the last of these books 
^ wth events m southeast Asia during the first half of the sixteenth century. 
The Pormguese chromclers. like the Jesuit historian. Maffci. characteristically 
confine their attentions to the empire during its zenith. It svas not until the 
seventeenth centi^ that Diogo do Couto and Manuel de Faria e Sousa, both of 
whom were employed by the Spanish, endeavored to write general histories of 
the empire s declme and even they were forced fiom lack of mformation to leave 
a gap for the five years from 1575 to tj8o.* 

Castanheda, who was resident in Asia from 1528 to 1538, may possibly have 
journeyed to Malacca and the Moluccas. In his book he makes the general claim 
to W= ™.Md the pUces which he describee; Do Couto, keeper of the Go. 
archives in the later sixteenth century, records in his /Lia that Castanheda 
ttaveled ^^etmyely east of India and even to the Moluccas.’ The eight books of 
Cas^edas Histirw were published between ijjr and 1561, but it is mainly 
in Books n through VI (published in 1552-54) that he takes up southeast Asia in 
L activities there for the period fiom 1511 to 1542. 

j . * * , * translated a number of times into various languages 

during the sixteenth century, the books (H-VI) pertaining to southeast Asia 
^ ^ ^ ^577-78 

In his treatment of southeast Asia, Castanheda follows closely the enterprises 
of the Portugune but pays httle attention to local conditions. He has less interest 
m geographical description than Barros and pays only passing deference to the 
pre-European ^tory of the peoples in the regions discussed. Malacca, the 
0 ^ ^re described and commented upon in considerable detail, 

and Im dncussion of Pegu is clearly his best effort. It is probable that Castanheda 
med Barbosa for s^e of his dau on the trade and ports of southeast Asia, 
though vnthout acknowledging it. His namtive, which is gencraUy prosaic 
and dry. begins to take on life when he comes to describe the struggles at 

' ^ ^ Portogw* Hutonol WnOog of the Siiteenth ind 

ScTcntecnth on South E«t Am." fa D. G. E, HaU (ei). Histarums e/ South East Asu, 

(London, t96l), p. i9o- ■' 

» Dt'eaSa IV. Book 5. cfap. L nudent, of Cutanheda teem not to have known about this 

posnbihty, or, if they di^ dumu^ ic as bemg imptobabk and insufficiently documented Certainly 
trails wem we do not ha« con«mporary docLentadon to clinch J 

nutter. J. Rve P^gucse Historians." fa C. H. Pfahps (ed.). iTuterfau of InJu,. 

Pakistan end Cryton ffsm on. 1961). p. *03, has no bestarion in aasertmg unqualifiedly that "the 
great value of Castanheda lies m hu personal acqountance with Malacca and the Moluceai.” 
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The Printed Sources 

Malacca, Tcinate and Tidore — perlups another indication of the fact that he 
may have actually been in those places. 

The Commenun'os Je Afonso Dolbofierjue (Lubon, 1557; rev. ed., 1576), 
prepared by the great captain's son on the basis of his father’s letters wntten 
from the East, contains a mixture of finthand obsers’ations and secondhand 
reports. Albuquerque’s only direct experience in southeast Asu came during the 
siege and conquest of Malacca in 151 1. While most of the descriprion naturally 
relates to Malacca and its immediate vicinity, Albuquerque also comments on 
the initiation of relations with Siam and the dispatch of an expedition to 
explore the Moluccas. He also makes brief references to Sumatra, Pegu, Java, 
and Pahang. The abbrevuted Commenutios includes nch detail on Malacca’s 
history unit the Malay sultanate. On the siege and capture of Malacca, there u 
considerable disagreement between the Commenlarios and the letter of Giovanm 
da Empoli published by Ramusio. The account in the Cemmentmos is particularly 
valuable, no matter what Bnz dc Albuquerque might have done to his father s 
report, because the original is no longer extant.** 

While references to various parts of southeast Asu are scattered throughout 
the D(firad<oofBarros. it u only the third decade (relating to the years from 1515 
to 1525. not published until I5«j) which deals extensively with the region. 
Since he never traveled to Asia, Bairos’ work is necessarily based exclusively on 
the reports of othen, a fa« which probably helps to account for his acceptance 
of several tall stones. B u: he more than compensates for his cndcal failings by his 
thoroughgomg researches into the oflictal and unoflioal sources available in his 
day. Barros' survey is more sj-stemitic for the region as a whole than any of the 
othen produced in the century. While his descripnon of Sumatra remained 
unsurpassed until the eighteenth century, Barros infornution on Java and 
Indochina was not extensive and his narrative consequently is not alivays as 
clear and informative on these rvo territories as the reader might reasonably 
expert from an author of his competence and erudition." But, unlike Pircs and 
other svriters who report from the scene, Dai^ seems to get his proportion 
better. He realizes that the mtermediate world benveen India and Chiiu is 
similar to both but different from each. Alwap hostile towards the MusL^, 
Barros pomts out that Pegu and Siam are dominated by hadiens ^d that th^ 
are rich and powerful states. While consmos of the ^veJth of the Indies he 
does not overestimate, as do so many of the Potmguese the importance of the 
archipelago and Malacca in the economy and polmcs of the entnc region. 

AfL le appearance of Lemos’ book m 1385. the secular wnters 

provide no inore sources of significanc.^ Once agam, the books which appear 


deLuboi. C<r«« (7 voU. ; Lubon. 18J4-1935). 

- - -■ iDecaoa does not include b$ repon of the 

WaltK de Gny Birch (tram. 9nA ed ), The 


'• Academia 1— . 

although invaluable on Albuquerque^ 

nege. For the fPiiUioiioiii of the Hakluyt Society.” Old Sene^ 

" See Zoe Sweeker. •'The Early Iberun Accoi 
of Oucago. i960), pp. II3-I*- 


B of the Far East” (Ph.D. duteranon. Umvemey 
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Southeast Asia 

between 1585 and 1601 are from die pens of outsiders. These later sources may 
be divided into three groups : the accounts of two Spaniards who obtained their 
information about the East by way of the Philippines and Mexico; the narratives 
of the commercial travelers and ei^loreis from Italy and northern Europe; and 
the Jesuit letterbooks and histories. 

iTie two Spanish boohs, which first appeared respectively in 1585 and 1590, 
arc the work of religious writers with experience in America and hence ate only 
collaterally concerned with southeast Asia. The first of these was from the pen 
of the Augustinian friar, Juan Gonzalez dc Mendoza and was called Historia de la 
cosas mas notahles, ttJoi, y costumhtes, del gran reyno de la China (R.ome, 

While this famous book deals primarily with China, as the title indicates, it 
also includes in its last chapters some interesting materials on Malacca, Indochina, 
and the Philippines. Mendoza depends for these comments on the experiences 
there in about 1379 of Martin Ignatius dc Loyola, a relative of the first Jesuit 
general and a Franciscan missionary himself. The second book by a Spaniard 
was the work of the famous Jesuit Humanist. Jose de Acosta, who sojourned 
for a long period in Mexico and learned about eastern Asia at this crossroads of 
the Spanish empire. Acosta’s volumes first appeared in Latin (1588-89), and. 
in their complete form, were publbhed in 1590 at Seville under the title Hislorh 
natural y moral di las tndias. V/hsit Acosu’t work centers on the New World, 
it also includes scattered comments on the East Indies. From the viewpoint of 
the scholar interested in southeast Asu, Acosu’s work illustrates strikingly how 
a Humanist of the late sixteenth century with overseas experience mentally 
wrestled with himself to integrate hb knowledge of Asia inherited from antiq- 
uity with the newer infomution. 

The Italian, Dutch, and Englbh merchants who comment on southeast Asia 
had theic turtatives pubUshed between 1587 and t 599 . The Viaggio (1587) of 
the Venetian, Fcdrici, records that he was cast of India on at least three different 
occasions, on the last two of which he was engaged in the opium traffic between 
Cambay and Pegu. On hb first and most extended trip into southeast Asia, he 
visited from 1566 to 1569 in nonhem Sumatra (Achin), Malacca, Tenasscrim 
(Mergui), Tavoy, and Manaban. Hb second voyage, which seems to have been 
restricted to Pegu, probably occurred in 1572-73. Hb third vopge, which again 
seems to have been limited to Pegu, possibly took place as late as 1577-78.*’ On 
the basb of these experiences it b not surprising, when we consider that Fcdrici 
probably kept a diary, that he was able to provide the fullest and most accurate 
account of Burma (Pegu) prepared by a European in the sixteenth century.’* 

Gasparo BalVi, another Venetian, publbhed his Viaggio in 1590. It b clear, 
because the author is predse in daring hb peregrinations, that BaIbi was in 

■* For a full aiulyni of tlui book kc Mow, pp 7t3~4S. 

'• Since he give, vj few dxtn in lusneoid. isndiflWnlt wsdewnmne txidy when he wa, at a 
given pbee and bow long be ttayed there. Tbe above date, are bawd on the emsuen given injari 
Chafpenoer, “Ceure di Fcdetici and Caspars BalU.*' litJian Anitjuarf, UU ( 1914 ). SJ-S4- 

“Fredencke ... has left ns the best deacripCKm of Donna that we have from a European source.” 
See D. C. E. HiD. Ear/y EfaloA Inlrfeourtr aliih Butwu{isS7~iT1}) (London, IpjS). p. I*. 
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Pegu for more than nvo years (1583 to I58(^. WhiJe Balbi pirated many of his 
comments on India from Fcdrici, his record of events and his description of 
Pegu are the most independent and best part of his book.'* It is also clear that 
Balbi’s contemporaries in Europe valued die Via^io most for its detailing of 
affain in Pegu. Though Hakluyt probably knew Balbi’s work, he never 
published it. When it finally appeared inEnghsh translation in Purchas’ collec- 
tion,'* his account of India, except for materials on St. Thomas and Negapatnam, 
were omitted while the portion on P^u was included in its entirety. 

Linschoten, who was m western India from 1583 to 1588, published his 
Itinerario in its complete form m 1396. Though he never traveled c«t of Indn, 
Linschoten managed to reconstruct, from hifomuncs in Goa and from me 
books and maps at his disposal after he renimcd home, a compre 
survey of the places in southeastern Asia knosvn to the Portuguese, 
diqnbmon, on Ihe don W fkim. of Ac EM. 
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teginning in 1582. Of particular importance i* the narrative compiled by 
HaVduyt from documents written by parttdpants in the Drake enterprise. The 
final version, the last of several earlier and 1 cm complete compilations, appeared 
in 1600 in the Principal Navigations^* and was entided The Famous Voyage of 
Sir Francis Drake into the South Sea . . . hegune in the yeere of our Lori iS77‘ This 
short narrative is particularly rich in its description of the garb and court 
ceremonies of Temate. It also gives a few notes on the political conditions 
prevailing in the Moluccas in the crucial year of 1578 when the Portuguese 
established themselves at Tidote, and it also provides a few references to the 
rulers of Java in 1579. The fini voyage to the East of James Lancaster, an 
Englishman with long experience in Portugal, took place in the years 1591 to 
1594. He was sent out by a group of London merchants to make a reconnaissance 
of the Portuguese route to Malacca. Two narratives of these voyages of pillaging 
and survc)dng were acquired and published by Hakluyt.*® These documents 
contain fascinating data on Portuguese trade, but very little material on Asia 
itself. The English narratives arc especially important because they refer to 
times for which we have very few other contemporary sources on the eastern 
archipelago. 

The Jesuit letters published in Europe give scattered runs of information on 
various pans of southeast Asia from 1552 to the end of the century. Most of the 
Xavier letters from Malacca and the Moluccas were not published until the 
Turscliinus coUcaion appeared in 1595-96. The early letterbooks, published 
mainly in Portugal and luly, frequently include letters from his foUowen in 
southeast Asia. But, as in the case of India, a sharp break in published versions 
of the letters occurs beginning with the letters penned in the period from 
1564 to 1568.** Several of the Ictteis written before 1564 were republished 
beginning in 1569. Over (he entire period (1552-J600) ten of the letters dated 
from southeast Asia were published three or more times. It is not until the last 
decade of the century, however, that new and substantial additions were 
incorporated into the letterbooks. Most of the letters dated from the blands give 
information on lutive customs and the problems being faced by the Jesuits in 
the Moluccas and in Amboina before 1570. Not a single Jesuit letter from the 
Moluccas was published during the last generation of the century. Those dated 
from Malacca arc ordinarily concerned svith matters far removed from the 

•* in, 7]o-«; ilio tee XI. loi-jj. 

** Iltrlur'i nimtivc is in Vol. II, Pt n. fp. toa-j; Mays nijraove is in IH, 571-71. Foe recent, 
edited vemotu of these dooinwnts see SirWiDum FtiMet{e<J.), The VejegesefSt' James Lancasirr la 
Brazil and the East Indies f Hakluyt Sodety PublicaaonJ.” Second Senes, No. LXXXV {London, 

•• C Wesseh, S. J , Hhtain de la mission d'Amheine . , . tfle-itts (LotiTalo, 1934), p. 9. assero 
that as at be can determine not a angle letter Crons Ambotna or the Moluccas was printed in the 
period (1001 1570 to l6oo which had bfCTwnc t ess during that time. He accounts for this by refefring 
to the complete dependena of the imison oposi the crowns of Spun and PomigaL He also points 
out bow slow Roisse was to puWnh Tesxtha and Valignaoo’a surreys of Xavset’s acosiues i» the 
East; from the eonten into wbch he puts this discinaon he reems to imply that the papacy was also 
under pteuure &otn the Ibenan powers to leep detaded infonnation on the Spsccnes out of print. 
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loal scene. The Jesuits at Malacca, Lkc Ac merchants, were usually m transit 
mostly about the places from which they came or about what they 
have hc«d of the place to which Aey are going. As a whole, the Jesuit letters 
are much less valuable for southeast Asia than Aey are for Japan.** 

The first author to use the Jesuit lettcn csrtcnsively, as well as many secular 
sources, was Maffei whose Htsloriarum Ittduarum lihri XTT appeared at Florence 
in 1588. In his scattered sections on Ac vanous parts of southeast Asia, Maffei 
includes more from the Jesuit letters than he docs when commenting on India. 
As he recounts the expansion of Ae Portuguese and the Jesuits to about 1557, 
Maffei interrupts hu narrative at appropriate pomts to present thumb-nail 
sketches of what he knew from his icsearAcs about such places as Sumatra 
Siam, and Pegu. The Spanish Jesuit, Guaman, in his Historia Je las missiones 
(1601), likewise gives occasional vignettes of those parts of southeast Asu where 
the Jesuits were active. Smee Guzman depends more than Maffei upon the letters 
and Spanish sources, and less upon Ac Portuguese historians who wrote almost 
exclusively about the first half of the century, he recounts pohtical events in a 
slightly less styhzed manner and without too much regard for the sensibAtics 
of Ae Portuguese. Hts detailed descriptions of the wars going on in southeast 
Asia during the last quartet of the sixteenth century and the amount of informa- 
tion he possessed on Cambodia reflect Ae fact that some of his sources came to 
him from the missionaries in the Philippines. In short, Guzman is particularly 
useful for the history of southeast Asia during the last generation of the six- 
teenth century, a period when firsthand accounts, aside from Jesuit letters, are 
in short supply. Neither Maffei nor Guzman had traveled to Asia and boA 
based Aeir narratives on the matenali available to them in Burope. 

The European sources generally tend to consider southeast Asia as a part of 
"further In Aa," even though they bring out clearly how important Ae Chinese, 
Japanese, and Mushras were at Malacca and m Ae islanA. Hie Moluccas, 
always of mterest for its cloves and other spices, receives the attention of most 
of Ac writers, mcIuAng the Jesuits. As Ae place where Ae Spanish and 
Portuguese empires met m the East. Ac Spice Islands in the sources receive 
radically different treatment on a number of relatively simple matters. The 
sources are cspecuUy contraActoty on Ae exact location of the Moluccas and 
the Phihppmes, important questions in Ae debated question of ownenhip. The 
Portuguese historians and other Europeans who traveled in Portuguese India are 
cspeciaUy auAontative on Pegu, Siam, Ae Malay Peninsula, and Sumatra. 

The Spamsh writers are best on the PhAppmes. Borneo, and Camboia.** 

•• WMe Pomauese adventurers and tbt Donumcan nusaooary Gar^r da Crua were m Cambod.a 
bvi«, until thelaKyear>oftlKfe»nirr*“«»^“‘“fof‘n^“'>nbepns to appearon 
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Java is the territory most slighted and die Javanese are the people viewed most 
hostilcly by the Iberian authors, perhaps because of the sporadic wan in which 
they engaged the Portuguese, who sought to replace them as the great interna- 
tional traden of the region.** That the Portuguese were ultimately unsuccessful 
in their effort to eliminate the Javanese is brought out by the voyage of Lancaster 
which transgressed the Portuguese monopoly and by Linschoten when he writes 
to hh cowntTymra'. “ . . . men Tmght very wdl tiaffiqnc ^to JavaJ vrithovst any 
impeachment [hindrance], for that the Poitingales come not thether, because 
great number of lava come themselves unto Malacca to sell their wares.”** 

It was in the By2antme versions of Ptolemy' s Geo^raphia that the first general 
description of southeast Asia became available before the fifteenth century.*® 
Book VII, chapter 2 of the principal extant version lists the coastal features, 
riverine divisions, and the inland towns of the Golden Khersonese (Malay 
Peninsula). But no effort is made by the compiler to describe its countryside, 
people, or products. If the stylized Ptolemaic co-ordmates are abandoned when 
evaluating the data on southeast Asia, a clearly recognizable delineation of the 
coast of peninsular southeast Asia &om the Bay of Bengal to Indochina emerges 
from the Cea^raphia,*^ While modem scholars are not agreed on the identifica- 
dons of the many rivets, gulfs, and inland towns mentioned in the Ctographidt 
it is clear that the Byzantine compilers were aware of the strategic importance 
of the emporiums of the Malay peninstda in the trade of southeast Asia,** 

Not until the late thirteenth century did the entrepots, capitals, islands, and 
states of southeast Asia begin to be heard about in Europe under the names by 
which we know them today. Marco Polo refers by name to Champa (which 
corresponds roughly to modem Cochin-china), the Great Island of Java (Java 
or Cochin-china) and to Java, the Lest (Sumatca), while dcscrihirtg many other 
islands, towns, and peoples more diHicult to identify. Significantly neither 
Polo nor Odoric of Potdenonc. who returned to Europe in 1330, mentions 
Malacca. This may be accounted for by the fact that Malacca had not yet 
become a great merchandising center.** Odoric discourses on “Nicuveran 
(the Nicobar Islands), but gives nothing more than some legendary information 
about them.*® Other European travelers of the founeenth century also refer to 
Champa, Java, and Java the Lesser (Sumatra), possibly based on the traditional 
yams told to them by the Arab sailors with whom they voyaged. Nicol6 de’ 

** The Jivanese are imullY detcnbctl by the Iberian wnttn ai fierce wareron who are base and 
imreUable in their buoneu deaUngr, For an independent, and tinular judgment see I A. Maegregor, 
"Notes on the Portuguese in Malaya," Jenmel ^ ihe Mtlaran Branch af tht Royal Asiatic Society 
XXVin(tMj). 14- 

A. C. Bumell and P. A. Tirfe (eda.). The of John Uuyghen van Linschoten to iht East 

hiJifj (■■Halluyt Society Publications," Nos. LXXand LXXI, Old Series [London, 188 j]} I, lia. 

1* Paul Wheatley, TV CeUeit KhcrsencM 0 Ciiala Lumpur, 1961), pp. 1)8-40. 

” For a map showing the Ptolemaic coastline nipenmpoatd on a modem map of southeast Ana 
aeeilid.. p 14S. 

nSeeiSy., pp. iji-ja. 

** Probably founded « 1400. /bid., pp. jo4-7. 

»• D. C. E, HalL A History of South-East Asia ffamdesa, 1960). p. 189. 
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Asia were kno'vn in European literature (and iome of them on maps) before the 
Portuguese captured Malacca in 15H.** 

Mention of Cambodia in a printed work probably first occurred in a letter 
written by King Manuel in 1513 to Pope Leo X telling of tbe visit of Cambodian 
envoys wth Albuquerque at Malacca.^* Though additional information on the 
archipelago (especially the Philippines) avas nude available in Europe by the 
writings of Maximilian of Transylvania and Pigafetta, it was only at mid- 
century with the publication of Ramusio’s first volume that the Portuguese 
authors, Pites and Batbosa, were in print fot the first time. The great collector 
alsoindudedEmpoh’s letter to his father in Florence describing conihtions at 
Malacca when he was there with Albuquerque in 1511-12. Though Batbosa 
discourses briefly on many parts of southeast Asia, his information, collected in 
India, is uneven in quality and his notions of geographical relationships arc 
hazy. It was not until the appearance of the great histories of Cascanheda and 
Barros that a comprehensive description of southeast Asia was attempted by a 
European author. And, of the two genera! pictures sketched by the great 
historians of the discoveries, the portrait by Barros, svho had never been on the 
scene himself, is the mote vivid and comptcKensible.** 

In his first Dicaia, the great Portuguese historian divides the Orient, or the 
entire atea between Atabia and japan, into nine large sections. Southeast Asia 
fidls into his sections numbered five, six, and seven. The area between the 
Ganges and Malacca Is embraced widun section five, the region from the tip 
of the Malay peninsula to the Menam River falls within section six, and the 
last section extends from the Menam delta **to a famous cape which is at die 
eastenunost of the firm land which we now know about.”** Each of these 
seaiom he breaks down into smaller components, and specific places are located 
by their distance fiom the equator and from one another. 

In discussing the archipelago Barros gives a panicularly full desaiption of 
the placement, dimensions, and topographical features of Sumatra.^® The 
Moluccas, which he locates sooth of the equator, are said to be five in number 
and to lie in a north-south line parallel to a l«ge island called "Batochina do 
Moco” (Halmahera).** While he discusses the relations of the Moluccas to the 
neighboring islands (and he knows about many of them), Barros fails to give a 
completely clear depiction of Java. In a number of cases, Barros dismisses 
geographical description almost entirely from his considerations and refers the 
reader to Ids Gecgro/ia which was never published or found. 

As a visual aid to tbe teadet who had no map at hand, Banos conceived of an 

ViiUttJna’s Ilintrario wii fiut piiUisbed in ijio. Fo» a bibliographical survey ate above, 
pp. 16S-66. 

>» Groslier, ep. tit. (n. aj), p. J4*. 
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ingenious device to help picture die complicited geographical configmanons 
and relationships of continental southeast Asia. By placing his own left hand, 
turned palm dosvn with the fingers pomtmg m towards the body, the reader 
can see in front of himself a rough picture of the coastline from eastern India to 
Indochina. The thumb, spread apart from the mdex finger, represents India, and 
the space m between stands for the Bay of Bengal. The index finger which is m 
turn spread apart from the remaining fingen represents the Malay peninsula. 
These three digits, pressed together and sLghtly drawn up underneath the 
palm represent the Indochinese peninsula and indicate its more northerly 
placement and its northward slant. Specific locahnes and that rclanonship to one 
another are brought out by referring to the and knuckles of the fingen and 

to the nerves of die hand. The body of the hand is even used to help the reader 
get a rough idea of the placement of mtenor areas and of their relationship to 
each other and the coast.^* 

Through his references to ibis finger-map, Barros quickly locates for the 
reader the pohneal divisions of India, the island of Ceylon, the three Burmese 
states of Ava, Arakan and Pegu, as well as Sum. “Jangoma (Chiengmai). the 
three kingdoms inhabited by foe Laotuns. Camboda, Champa, the various 
vassal states of Siam, Sumatra, Malaca and ether ones, foe Menam and 
Mekong rivers, and various mountain ranges. No other general description of 
southeast Asu was agam attempted m foe sixteenth cenrupi undl foe appeawce 
of Lmschoten's Itinerano m tS9S~^** And Ltnschoten’s discusnon, based on 
traders’ reports which came to him m Goa. is generally infimot to Barra 
though It does uiclude more recent nutenals. especially on Java. A ihott but 
accurate survey is also included in Guzman's Htstcria de Us missiones (ifioi) and 
It brings in a few addioorul geographical details garnered from the Jesuit 
letters and foe Spanish reports from the Phflippines.** 


Malaya, the C»ossboai» of Asia 
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Chinese histones, encyclopedias, get^phics, and travel accounts, supplemented 
by Arab and Pentan records which in the ninth century, provide the most 
contmuom and concrete data on early Malay history. Other dimensions are 
added to the story from scattered references found in Indian writines, the classical 
authors of the West, and in Siamese and Javanese accounts. The European 
om es, trave ogucs, and letters arc consequently significant additions to this 
hetcrogmeous corpus of literature, because they incorporate native traditions 
mrrent m the early sixteenth century as well as more specific materials recorded 
trom personal cxpcnences in the peninsula.** 

The only Europeans to publish on the basis of personal experience in Malacca 
w«e V^hema (possibly). Empoli. Albuquerque. Castanheda (possibly). 
Fedna. Balbi, Fitch, and the Jesuit correspondents. Barbosa and Linschoten 
^geiy b^e then accounts on materials which they gathered in India. Barros. 

j ^ G^“*nan v.’CTe never in the East, consequently their histories 
jre founded exclusively on the oral and svritten reports of others. Barros. 

owever, was not content to depend upon European sources. In his narrative he 
wW f], reader explaining that 

wto foUows IS accordmg to the natives." It b also possible that he obtained 
some of hismfornution from the Persian, Indian, and Chinese materials wHch 
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there, or sometime shortly after the nuiMle of the thirteenth century/® In 
earher times the leadmg settlement of Mclayu was “Singapura” (in Sanskrit, 
Singhapura or City of the Lion)<» where traders from cast and west came to 
conduct their affairs. According to Bairos, it was this city which Ptolemy called 
‘Zaba,” but recent scholars place Zaba as an island off the coast of Indochina.*® 
At the time when Smgapore flourished (probably in the fourteenth century) 
as a great mart at the tip of the peninsula, its ruler, according to Malay tradition, 
was a king called “Sangesmga” (lord of Singapore) and he owed vassalage to 
Siam. In the time of Sangesmga, one of the kmgs on the island of Java died and 
the care of his two sons was confided to his brother. This rcgcnt-uncle, covetmg 
the kmgdom for himself, killed the older of hb nephews. The assassination of 
this pnnee touched off a revolt among the leadmg lords of the land. From the 
outset the rebels fared badly and many of them were forced to flee the country 
and settle elsewhere. Among these emigres was one named “Parambora” 
(Paramesvara, which means supreme lord)** who was graciously received at 
Singapore by Sangesmga. Paramesvara repaid hb host by treacherously killing 
him and taking over hu aty with the aid of other Javan refugee*. The king of 
Siam, hearing of the death of his vassal and son-in-law, atucked the usurper by 
land and sea. Unable to stand off the elephants and ships of Siam, Paramesvara, 
after ruling five years, retreated from Smgapore \vith two thousand men and 
took up a position on the Muar River at Pago, a spot m the hills northwest of 
the site where Malacca came to be located. 

Paramesvara was accompanied into exile by a people called the CeUates*^ 
who hved constantly on the sea and mamtained themselves by fishing and 
piracy. The Cellaces, who had aided Paramesvara in his conquest of Smgapore 
and in his fight against Siam, now aroused the fear of the weakened Javan exile 
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and he refused to receive them at Pago. The sea-rovers then merged wth the 
half^avagc mdigenous inhabitants and established a settlement of their own 
on the site of Malacca. Such an alTiJiadon was made possible by the common use 
ot the Maky language and by the intermarriage of the Cellates rvith local 
womm. Still, each group retained its own customs, and the Cellates continued 
w make their Uving from the sea while the Malays continued to Utm the land, 
t heirjomt village with its balanced economy soon began to prosper and become 
overcrowded. The villagers then moved to a hill nearby which they called 
iieium (Betum),!< a name which they also soon applied to the plain beneath 
n. bmee this new place was spacious and fertile, and since they knew that 
Paramesvara -was hying in the hills in poor circumstances, the villagers invited 
the Javan prince and his followers to abandon the fortress at Pago andjoin them. 
MOT, at thu burgeomng town, Paramesvara lived out his few remaining years 
m tear of the Sumese governors at Singapore. On his death he left the ruling of 
the new ciy to his son. “Xaquem Darxa" (Sikandar Shah). His follosvers 
mte^tned with the Cellates and the native Malays, and it was from this 
amalgam of peoples that the population of Malacca originated. Sikandar Shah 
gave the name Malacca to this new city in memory of hu iithet'i etdle, because 
Km^ an exile w the Malay language. The people ofthe city henceforward 
^ed thennclves Malays." a word meaning to Barros the inhabitants of 
Mabcca and icj enviforu.sj 

the plain of Bertam was put under 
. (Pjtnutiom)i« Ugan to grow up in the countryside. 

At certain timesof the year the tosvnsmen took their wives to visit the “dufSes" 

° ‘■t' Ce'l>'“ men of low extraction and the natives 
P"”"' "■ ‘'''’■ft* ‘Cttdtors. Paramesvara and 

laviti ' F V ^ permitted these lowly people to mtermarry with 

fmm titles of nobility upon thein. It is 

the eatUest inhabitants of the city that all the mandari 
•>’' ii™ to Mke the tide of king. 

^ I!'’ Stttgtpote as the entrepot of the 

With the dea* of the Siamese king whVhad defeated L &ther, 
'•>' Pttml the straits and to 

fcce panmg vesseh to caU at Malacca. A. this policy succeeded, the merehann 
emigrate from Smppore to the new mart at Malacca, and the king of 
el^ w' P ““'S't™ loss of revenues. When it became 

U ' ■ " ““'“t m attack against Malacca. 

Sikandar Shah sent emusanc. to him offering vassalage and promising to pay 
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tribute equal to what he lost in revenues from the decline of Singapore. The 
ting of Siam accepted this operand confined the area of Sikandar’s jurisdiction 
to ninety leagues of the western coast strctchmg from Smgapore to “PuUo- 
cambilam ’ (Pulaw Sembilan). The growing commercial prosperity of the aty 
led the successors of Sikandar Shah to repudiate gradually the suzeramty of 
Siam, particularly after Moots from Persia and Gujarat converted them to 
Islam along with other rulers m the neighboring states of Sumatra and Java. 
Siam nonetheless continued to claim Malacca as a vassal state, and in 1500, just 
nme years before Diogo Lopes de Scqueita arrived there, the Siamese made an 
tinsuccessful c/Ibrt to take the aty by sea. And. even after the Portuguese them- 
selves got to Siam, they learned that preparations were underway for other 
assaults against the “city that was made for mcrdiandi$e.”sT 

The account of Malacca's early history ui the CommenUuos of Albuquerque is 
generally similar but dtficff in many paiticuIaK from that given by Darros. 
Paramesvara is identified as the pagan king of Palcmbang, probably a city in 
northwestern Java,*® who was married to the daughter of a Majapahit ruler of 
eastern Java and paid 1 fixed tribute to hu father-in-law. In the struggle which 
ensued when Paramesvara refused to pay his tnbure, the vassal was defeated and 
forced to flee with his family and retainers to Singapore. Barros and Albuquerque 
essentially agree on the seizure of Singapore, but give quite dilTerent venions of 
Paramesvara's eviction. Darros attributes his defeat to the actions of the king 
of Siam, while Albuquerque credits die lord of Patani, a petty prince on the 
northeastern side of the peninsula, with dispossessing him. Two years after 
Paramesvara went to Malacca, Albuquerque claims that the population of the 
town had increased from a handful to two thousand. Seven years after his 
arrival in Malacca, the founder died and left the dty to his son, Sikandar Shah. 
Shonly thereafter Sikandar married a princess of Pasei (in Sumatra) and, at her 
request, became a convert to Islam. After several sons had been bom to his wife, 
Sikandar reportedly went on a three-year vbit to China as a tnbute-bearing 
vassal *» There is no doubt that the rden of Malacca had close relations with 
China, even though this particular voyage may not have been undertaken. 
Sikandar, according to Albuquerque, had a Chinese wife with whom he had a 
son called "Rajapute'' (the white raja).** From this son. accordmg to tradition, 
were descended the kings of Kampar, a Malay state on the northeast coast of 
Sumatra, and the kings of Pahang, a Malay state on the eastern side of the 
peninsula. 

Shonly after his return from China, Sikandar died and was succeeded by his 
son, “Modu faixa” (Muzaffar Shah). The new ruler ratified the treaties concluded 

‘’PirejinCotteiloCeiJ. “P tv , 

«• On the eonfiiiion over the two P»lemb»Dg» of Java and Sumatra tee PerTand, 1«. at. (n. 47). 

elsewhere SeeHaU,#? at (n jo).p.t»a 

Accoidine to C. C Berg, mamages between Javaneie rulerl and Chinese women are eonwnonly 
recounted in fcdonenan «on« Berg fuggen. due Bjfopuu may be denved from Dcafuttk rather 
than rajcfuari or white laja 
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by his father with China, Siam, and Java. He also seized control over Pahang on 
the peninsula, oyer Kampar and over Indragiri on the cast coast of Sumatra, 
orce t eirroy ^tttihes to accept Islam, and required their kings to marry three 
of his nieces He was succeeded by his son, “Marsusa” (Mansur Shah), who 
^S^hig of his reign to build large houses on Malacca’s hill. In 
the behel that his uncle, lUjapute. was fomenting a revolt. Mansur visited him 
U nian. When the kings of Pahang and Indragiri 

j° j j* they rose in insurrection against Malacca. Mansur 

attacked and defeated them, forced them to pay double tribute and to marry Wo 
ot his sisters ; he forced the king of Pahang to give him his daughter as wife. By 
tbs wo^ he had a son who died of poison. Thereafter he married a daughter 
ud^) 6, {admiral)6i by whom he Had a son called “Alaodim" (Ala’ 

On the death of Mansur, Ala uddin became sultan, married a princess of 
mpar, an enjoyed great material prosperity from the revenues collected at 
M^acca. He then decided to make a pilgrimage to Mecca and ordered the kings 
‘0 accompany him. As these two Sumatran rulen were 
° demand, he induced them to come to Malacca, held them 

here m custody, and took over their realms. In Ala’ uddin’s reign Malacca 
.nJlk ' j 7 * powerful, and its population, which reportedly 

J^tty jhousmd. included people from all over the world. The sultan 
‘bendari” (tfcasurer)^ who had been a ’'quelim” 
who r "7^ the previous reign and by her he had a son named “SuUyman," 

*8* y foe heir apparent because he was descended from kmgs on both 

P«pred to depart for Mecca, Ala’ uddin was 
H,- j .1 y instigation of the kings of Pahang and Indragiri. 

Tl Ti. ^ between the advocates of his 

npnh,.TiT f.if • ® Kampar favored Sulayman, while Muhammed, the 
wraTr^ ^ ^ mcumbent bradara, received support from the powerful and 

and mtercsts of the city. Muhammed 's party won the day, 

and 3” 7 j"?® a >'v'rad Malacca’, vi,.lagc to S.am 

Other fhiT' recognized China as his only suzeram. Among 

urodurin^^J- determined to take over control of the tin- 

leaminir Kedah, another of Sum’s vassal states.®* Upon 

learning of its asscn.on of independence, the king of Siam sent a fleet of one 
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hundred saiU to attack Malacca. The Siamese fleet was intercepted near the 
island of ’’PulopicJo*’ (Pulaw Pisang in the lUau archipcbgo, south of Singa- 
pore) “ by a Malaccan force in 1489 and was completely vanquuhed. 

From this time until Albuquerque's conquest of Malacca in 1511, no further 
Siamese eflbra were made 10 ptinish chc Malay sulcan. But Muhammed was 
fwonally very proud and arrogant and contributed to his own undoing. He 
ridiculed his father for wanting to make a pilgnmage to Mecca by asserting 
that Malacca icselfwas the true Mecca. He had his brother Sulayman assassinated 
along with seventeen other nobles who sverc his relatives. He even killed his 
osvn Son and heir because he asked for expense money (the Moors claimed that 
he was punished for this crime by Albuquerque's seizure of the aty). The 
properties of the dead he seized for himself, and took their wives and daughters, 
about fifty of them, for his own concubines. When speaking with his nobles, 
he always required them to stand off at a distance of five or six paces. 

Justice, if is reported, was traditionally administered in independent Malacca 
hy the sultan himself or through theofliccofthe "bendari” (minuter offuunce 
and ofttimes chief minister).** Nobles condemned to the death penalty possessed 
the right to die by the k^ at the hand of their nearest relation. Should an 
ordinary man die without heirs, his property passed to the erosvn. No marriages 
could be celebrated without permission from the sultan or the "bendari." 

If a man caught his wife comnuting adultery ivithin his own house he might 
legally kill both parties (but he was not legally permitted to uke the life of 
just one). If he was not able to kill them both, he had to bring charges against 
them (or the survivor) before a judge.** Whenever a penon was required by 
law to pay damages for injuring another, half of the fine went to the injured 
party and the other half to the crown. Capital punishments prescribed by law 
varied according to the nature of the crime. Some criminals were thrust upon 
spits, othen had their chests crushed; some sverc hanged or boded in water, 
while still others were roasted and eaten by cannibals whom the king imported 
from Aru in Sumatra for this purpose. The property of those condemned to 
death was divided equally betsveen the heirs and the crown; if there were no 
heirs the crown received everything. 

In Muhammed’s time there were five chief funaionaries at his court. The 
first minister, or viceroy, was called the "pudricaraja” (piitrikaraja).^^ The 
"bendari" normally controlled the treasury, and often held the portfbho of 
the “pudnearaja” as well, "for two separate penons in these two offices never 
agree well together."*® The "laasamane” (admiral) obviously occupied an im- 
portant post in government because of Malacca's reliance upon keeping the sea 
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lanes open md defending itself against maritime invasions A military official 

called the tamimgo jjj charge of maintaining control over and ad- 

ministering justice to the numerous foreigners in the city. The fifth office was 
staffed by four xabandars (harbor masters), nationals of the following 
states; China, Java, Cambay, and Bengal. The foreign merchants of their own 
states, as well as some fiom other unrepresented countries, were assigned to the 
Jurisdi^on of each of these four port authorities. In turn, they were responsible 
tothe tamungo- inhiscapadtyasthesupcrmtcndentofthecustomsandofthe 
foreign merchant communities. “When the Portuguese took over Malacca in 
retained much of this administrative structure and left most problems 
0 local government and justice in tbe hands of native authorities who upheld 
the traditional law.’* 

While Muhammed’s rule was hard, Malacca prospered during his reign. At 
the time of Albuquerque’s conquest the dty and its immediate territory had a 
popidation of one hundred thousand and stretched along the coast for a distance 
ot about four miles. Beyond the aty itself, the jurisdiction of Malacca extended 
to Pahang, north to Kedah, and inland to the territories subject to Siam, 
ihus, m a short period of ninety years (1421-151 1). from its founding to its 
apture by the Portuguese, Malacca is pictured by the conqueror’s son as 
mg developed from a backward fishing village into a bustling commercial 
and admi^trativc metropolis with a tiny empire of its own. The sure, which 
was pr^ove at ^e beginning of the century, possessed by 1500 a weU-defined 
erac y charged \rich administering a body of law and custom for natives and 
torei^s alike. While Albuquerque’s chronicle of the sultans of Malacca is 
c^uUy faulty, he imders a picture of the past wWch could not be found in 
other Ponuguese books printed in his day and preserved data which are even 
yc^aluablc in reconstructing Malayan history. 

e primed books of the sixteenth century contain no single narrative 
descnbing the development of Malacca under Portuguese rule. Modem scholars, 
^cn when ymtmg about the Portuguese themselves and their way of life in 
cca, are orce to piece together the story from a vast number of printed 
<frgrc« of reliability.” Aside from Barros. 
to say on the European period of Malacca’s history, 
Malirr-. uropcans had avaiLble the printed reports on conditions in 

Malacca for the foUowing years: Varthema (ca. rjo^). Albuquerque and 

FCTlJnd, Ibc. from the code ofMaliccain 

See to dengnatc a niiliury nut 

port" ^ gerwaHy u manume Alia which hcerally means “long of tbe 

miin^ttadtiional government see Batros in Qdade wd 
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Empoli (1511), Barbosa {ca. 1515), Castanheda (between 1528 and 1538), 
Fcdrici (fii. 1566-69), Lemos (1574-75), Mcndcm {ea. 1579), Linschoten (1583- 
88), and Fitch (1582). As can readdy be obsenred, the greatest gaps in the printed 
reports are for the middle («. 153 8 - 456 ) and final years (1588-1600) of the century. 
Fortunately, the Jesuit letters from Malacca, while as a rule not overly informa- 
tive on local condinons there, arc especially numerous and detailed for the 
middle and end years of the century.’* So. on the basis of these materials alone, 
it was theoretically possible for a contemporary of Hakluyt to fit together in 
sketchy outline a picture of both the permanent and changing features of life in 
Portuguese Malacca durmg the sixteenth century. 

On the physical features of Malacca the European sources ate essentially m 
agreement. Its port is described as bemg better and safer than the harbor at 
Smgapore. No ships withm it are ever lost from storms, and the harbor is easy 
to reach, particularly from the west. The city is situated at the mouth of a tiny 
stream and the surrounding territory is unproductive, even though jungle 
vegetarian 13 profuse and luxuriant. Malaca has a plentiful supply of good water 
and dchaous fruits (grapes, chestnuts, figs, durians, and other fruits), hut most 
of the other food has to be brought in by sea from abroad.” Though the land is 
not fertile, it yields valuable woods, gold, and tin. Wild awmals are numeiom.’ 
Castanheda reports that the aty is divided into two paru by a river which u 
spanned by a connecting bridge. In the southern section of the city the and 
his nobles reside and here the chief mosque u also located . On the northern side 
of the river live the merchants. The houses m both the admin^ttative and 
mercantile sections of the city are constructed of wood and stone. Merch^ts 
come to Malacca from all over the world, but nobody su>^ there longer than 
necessary because its climate, though temperate, is reporte to e ot, mp, 
^ urf.,al,hr for n.!.vr, fctoignrr, alilo. App.m..Iy only Porrogo™ 
who ,r,.dcd pcrormently « Mj.ee doreg ihe emty wrro .ho 
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Bengalis of the cast coast of India, the mm of Java, the Chinese, and the “Gores” 
(Japanese). The Siamese, because of their political differences with the sultans of 
Malacca. a« conspicuous by their absence.®* When Albuquerque took the city, 
two powerful Javanese communities were resident in Malacca who controlled 
the nee trade wth their homeland. The more powerful group lived on the 
nort westm si^ of the river at “Upi” (Upeh) and the other on the south- 
eastem SI at Ilher (Hilir).** The Portuguese had considerable difficulty 
wntroUmg these rich mercantile groups of Javans and ultimately ejected them 
trom the aty. Many of the Javan mariners lived with their families on their 
s^ps and nevCT went ashore except to trade. The Javans, in Barbosa’s time, 
c CM y contro ed most of the shipping between Malacca and the archipelago, 
mcluding the Spice Islands. Apparently, the Javans were also known in Malacca 
for their tendency to run amuck when sufficiently agitated,8J The Moors and 
the Javans were clearly the spoilers of Malacca as far as the Portuguese were con- 
cerned. With the other foreign groups, especially the Chinese and Indians, the 
Portuguese, exwpi for occasional incidenis, normaUy had peaceful and proflt- 
^ .f iTi Hindu merchants were especially friendly to the Portuguese 

of the prevailing business practices. 
ToE^pean eyes the natives of Malacca are “white,” wcU-proportioned, and 
proud The men normaUy wear cotton garments (sarongs) which cover them 
•It ^ * * waut down, but a few of the more distinguished wear short, 

Si jT- under which they carry dagger! 

™ S ’“’“•,?eu women, who are olive^olored, comely, and hmietre, 

ninahy wear fke silk garment! and ihon shirt Nobody but the king 

My wear yeUow colors without special permission under pain of death." 
me taco of the nauves ate broad with wide noses and round eyes.*’ Both sexes 
f”™ of refined amusement, especially 
n. c-’ poetry. The rich pass life pleasantly in their country homes 
r m w are surrounded by Iwuntiful orchards. Most of them maintain 
^arate establishments in the dty from which they conduct their business, 
^cy espeo^y take delight in cdtivaiing the arts of love-making and war. 
ihey take offense easily and wiU not permit anyone to put his hand on their 

>o).m.e5 Pirej. who mcludci discussion of 
by ^muao in i s «o 1,1 Sum. most of which w»s published 
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twi or shodders.«8 Often maliaous and untruthful, they take pride in their 
ability to wie d the kris adroidy against their personal enemies. In larger 
mgagemrats they fight m bands with bows and arrows, spears, and kriscs.*’ 
In their beliefi they are devout Moots. Their language called Malayan ‘‘is 
reported to be the most courteous and secmelie speech of all the Orient.”!'® 
A foreigners,*! and is the lingua franca for the entire region. 

And, at this point it is interesting to remember that Pigafetta had supplied a 
short vocabulary to Europe of Malay commercial terms which was republished 
^d made broadly available through its inclusion in Ramusio’s collection 
(!550).»* While Xavier was in Malacca in 1545, he translated with great diffi- 
culty into Malay the Ten Commandments, the General Confession and other 
anicles of the faith. The foUowmg year he wrote to the European fathers from 
Amboina as follows: 

The Malayan language, spoken m Malacca, t$ very common throughout this area. . . . 

It u a great handicap in tliese islands that they have no wntmgt, and know only a hide 
about wnang: and the language they wme is in Malay and the lettert are Arabic, which 
Ac Moorish pnests have taught thm to wnte and soli teach them at present. Before 
they became Moon they did not know how to write.*’ 

WhiletheEurepean writers without exception comment on the intematioiul 
importance of Malacca, they have very httlc to say about conditions in the rest 
of the Malay Peninsula. They make clear that Palmg, as well as two Sumatran 
principalities, were vassals of Malacca and that the remaining states of the 
peninsula continued to be subject to Siamese governors. While occasional 
references occur to trade at other ports on the cast and west coasts, nothing much 
H said about conditions in them. Except for Malacca, Bairos asserts, the entire 
west coast has nothmg but jungle, swamps, and a few villages of fishermen. The 
wild animals of the countryside, including huge and savage cattle, are so 
ferocious that people sleep at night in the highest trees and build huge bonfires 
to frighten the tigers away.**Evcn the tovms thcmirlves are sometimes invaded 
by the tigers which roam about everywhere.*! 

It is only by inference from the accounts of the Portuguese chroniclers 
concenung the capture of Malacca and the campaigns into other parts of the 
” Albuquerque in Birch (miu and ed ). ep. (a 10). ID. M 
•• Barroj m Cidade and Milnaj {edj ).0p at {ji. i9). D. aS«-S9 
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peninsula which followed it that bits ofm&rmation emerge about the history 
of Malaya and the fortunes of the deposed stiltan. Albuquerque’s Commentarios 
naturally contains the classical account of die siege and it is the archetype for 
most of the later European veruons of it.’* Though Albuquerque describes the 
flight of Muhammed into the interior, the most detailed rendition of the 
emigres troubles printed in the sixteenth century is provided by Castanheda.*^ 
He records that the sultan, thinking that Albuquerque would withdraw after 
plundering the city, first retired with his followers and captives to. his estates 
not far from the dty. Muhammed then went further inland to the Muar River 
and left his son Ala uddin behind in the camp near Malacca to await the 
withdrawal of the Portuguese. When Albuquerque learned that the prince was 
obstructing trade upriver, he sent out an expeditionary force which routed the 
Malays.’* The sultan and his son, after seeking to re-establish contact with each 
other in the interior, finally met in Pahang. Muhammed, according to Castan- 
heda, died in Pahang, and the prince returned to his father’s stockade on the 
Muar River to continue putting pressure on the Portuguese. Another Portuguese 
force ^vas sent out in 1312 to dislodge the prince and he finally fled to Bintan, 
^ island fo the straits south of Singapore.” Except for the death of the sultan, 
Cutanheda s story jibes well with wlut modem scholars are able to leam from 
other sources.*” 

From their retreat on Bintan, the followers of the sultan preyed upon Portu- 
^ese and other ships participating in the Malacca trade. Castanheda reports 
the defiant Malays were again on the peninsula in Iji8 or 1519 and operat- 
ing in the valley of the Muar Fiver.'®* Then, he asserts that they were again 
driven out of the peninsula in 1320 and forced to return to Bmtan for the 
next six years.'®* In 1526 the Portuguese captured Bmtan and the refugees fled 
to Sunutta.'®* Subsequently, a remnant of rtsistance returned to the peninsula 
im ^ Ala uddin s leadership and established themselves in the upper reaches of 
the v^cy of the Johore River. In 1535-36. the Portuguese sent a force under 
Estavao da Gama up the river to root them out.'®® This enterprise ^vas never 
com^etely successful, and so, around 1540, the sultan established a new capital 
at Johore Lanu at the mouth of the Johore River directly across the strait 
from Bmtan.'®* 


Birch (tram, and ed.). op. at (n. lo), m, 101-37. 

♦’Aievedo (ed.). 0;.. nr. (n. 79), n. 130-54, 
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Since the Portuguese chronicles published in the sixteenth century do not 
cover the period after IS4.0, little could have been known in Europe about the 
Johore sultanate (r 54 t>^ 7 ) except through the Jesuit letters. Though much of 
what they wrote was left unpubLshed, the Jesuits report on the sieges of Malacca 
of Junc-September, 1531, and of January-Fcbruary, I568.«®’ Lemos, in his 
description of the sieges of Malacca of r574-75, asserts that Johore was secretly 
supporting the ruler of Acheh (in Sumatra) m his attacks upon the Portuguese 
bastion and that the Portuguese unsuccessfully attacked Johore in 1576.“'* 
While the Portuguese themselves published nothmg on subsequent difficulties 
with Johore, Linschoten from his vantage point in Goa reported that in 1387 
the Portuguese were agam at tvar with Acheh and Johore, that Malacca was in 
danger, and that the entire eastern traffic of the Europeans was halted.'®* He 
also described the outfittmg of the fleet of Dom Paulo de Lima and its return to 
Goa with news of the rehef of Malacca, the razing of Johore Lama, and the 
reopening of the sea route to the cast."* 

The Jesuit, Frdis, pamts a bleak and distressing picture of Christian life in 
Malacca in 1556."' The small site on which the Portuguese live is utterly 
dependent for food upon its iropotu: wheat and meat from India, rice fiom 
Java, and local fruits. Tliere is no fresh water in the settlement and people have 
to bring it in from the surrounding bush. When foraging expeditions go out, 
the men arm themselves with muskets and other weapons to scare off thieves 
uid to lull attacking wddaiuttuls: elephants, tigers, lions, wildcats, and panthers. 
The Portuguese in Malacca are ruled completely hy sensuabiy and their desire 
for gain. The Christians are so concerned about trade and quick profits that 
they do business with Moorish merchants and even take them as passengen on 
board their vessels. Casizet (Muslim rebgious called Le^i in Arabic) disguised 
as merchants take advantage of Ponuguesc avarice to sail with them to many 
heathen lands where they constantly spread the nefarious teachings of the 
Prophet. These Muslim teachers ate so “sohdtious and industrious that they 
come from Mecca and Cairo and Constantuiople to these remote regions to 
plant and propagate their poisonous $ca.”‘“ To gain the confidence of the 
easily beguiled Portuguese, the Muslims contribute alms to the Chnstians. They 
have been so successful that many of them r^ularly embark on Portuguese 


‘ For example see FranOKo Pet« » Fatben id Coa (Malacca; November 24, ijji) m Wickj 
ep at (n 80) H 2o+-M.Xavier wrote to Kmgjohnin from CocJiinin issa telling about the 
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vessels for Borneo and other headicn lands. In 1555 one of these Arab sailors 
arrived in Malacca from Japan where he had done as much as he could while 
there to infea the Japanese with Muslim doctrines. This threat to Japan, the 
pride and joy of the Jesuits, leads Frois to a hitter denunciation of the Moors as 
“the most pestiferous and hateful thing there is in these regions.” 

The merchant accounts of the late sixteenth century dwell almost exclusively 
on Malacca as a trading center and upon its connections to the cast. Like their 
Portuguese predecessors, Fediici, Balbi, Linschoten, and Fitch were clearly 
conscious of Malacca’s role as a crossroads where the products ofEast and West 
were traded and where the spices of the archipelago were exchanged for the 
textiles of India, They were also aware of the dependence of Cambay and 
Malacca upon each other in maintaining trade with the West. But they were most 
interested in informing their readers about how the Portuguese used Malacca as 
a sentinel to keep watch and control over the trade to the Moluccas, China, and 
Japan. Fcdrid, who had “not passed further than Malacca towards the East," 
learned that licenses had to be obtained from the Portuguese for eastward 
voyages and that most of those granted went to the Jida/juj. The cargos carried 
to China when he was there (m. tj6<5) were largely made up of “drugs [opium?] 
of Cambaia" and silver.*** The ships plying the route between Macao and 
Japan carried silk to Japan and returned with a load of silver. While the Chinese 
brought silk, porcel^,and ginseng by sea to Malacca, they also traded overland 
with Persia. Similar assertions are made by the other commercial spies, but 
none of them volunteers significant new information on affairs in Malaya itself. 
It is evident, both from these accounts and the published Jesuit lettetboofcs, 
that the Portuguese, despite occasional wars with Acheh, continue to be in 
control of the trade passing through Malacca. Of equal importance, however, is 
the fact that the Jesuits were letting it be known in Europe that Malacca was 
being bypassed by the Spanish who were going directly from the Philippines 
into the Moluccas, Indochina, China, and Japan.'** 

The published European writings of the sixteenth century bring out anumber 
of the more persistent features about life in Malaya without divulging more 
than general data on trade. They emphasize the pre-European period of Malaya’s 
history and picture Malacca as the center of the Malay world in the fifteenth 
century. There emerges clearly the great devotion of the sultans of Malacca to 
Islam, and the role which they assume of spreading the teachings of the Koran by 
the sword to neighboring states. Siam’s place in the affairs of the Malay princi- 
palities, the close trading connections of Malacca and Java, and the distant but 
powerful influence of China are all present in the European accounts. The 

•'* iiU, p. 538. 

!!!*«.?■■ Pnnajial Nav/fa/nms. ..(Glasgow, 1904), V, 404. 
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Buddhism, a bequest from India, was the dominant religious and civilizing 
force at work in continental southeast Asia when the first Portuguese got cast 
of Bengal. Varthema in his comments on Tcnasscrim and in his references to 
Christians of Samam”*** seems to realize that he is in touch with a belief not 
to be found in India proper. At the time of Albuquerque’s descent upon Malacca, 
Portuguese cmissanes were sent to Siam because it was the traditional suzerain 
of the Malay sultanate; a mission was also sent to Pegu because of its reputation 
for wealth. Burma Remained only of secondary importance to the merchants 
working out of India, but Portuguese freebooters took service in its armies and 
played an active role on both sides in the numerous wars fought between 
Burma and Siam. A few Christian missionaries also went into these continental 
lands, even though their lives were often in danger. However, Siam and its 
continental neighbors remained entirely outside of the Portuguese imperial 
design and charted their own destinies during the sixteenth century. 

Albuquerque, even before he arrived at Malacca, knew that its Malay sultan 
was involved in a permanent war with Siam. The ruler of Siam, the Portuguese 
realized, still claimed suzerainty over the Malay Peninsula and much of con- 
tinental southeast Asia. Upon arriving at Malacca, Albuquerque soon heard 
stories about the power and wealth of Siam and determined to find out for 
himselfall thathe could about this celebrated state and its king’s attitude towards 
the new conquerors of Malacca, Even before completing the conquest, Albuquer- 
que ne^ously dispatched his envoy, Duarte Fernandes, to the court of Rama 
T ibodi II (reigned 1491-1529) i** in the capital oty of Ayut’ia. But Albuquer- 
que need not have worried about T’ibodi’s rcaaion, for he was at war with 
neighboring Chiengmai and was consequently in no position to interfere at 
Malacca. Fernandes was well equipped for his mission of peace and amity 
bcMuse he knew Malay, having previously learned it as a prisoner in Malacca. 
After a friendly reception in Ayut’ia, Fernandes returned to Malacca in the 
company of a Siamese envoy who was carrying gifts and letters for 
Albuquerque and the king of Portugal. Almost at once Albuquerque sent a 
reconnaissance mission to Ayut’ia under Antonio de Miranda de Azevedo.*** 
One of its number, Manuel ftagoso, was to study Siam’s location, markets, 
commercial practices, the other customs of the land, the depths of its ports, 
and collateral matters vital to the csublishmcni of trade. Fragoso remamed m 
Siam for two years to prepare a wnitcn report. He took it pcnonally to Goa 
in 1513 accompanied by a Siamese emissary to the viceroy.'” This report 
was sent immediately to Portugal, but it has never been published. It is likely, 
however, that Barbosa and Banos used it. 


■' Saraam u another word for Sum. See below, p. sji. for further a 
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Portugilj rcladoni with Sinn remained for a nme on an infbnnal bails, 
though Siamese were encouraged to return to Malacca to replace many of the 
Muslim mcfchanu who left when the Portuguese sored the dty. A few Portu- 
guese freebooters also found their way to Siam to take up service in the royal 
army. In order to formalize rclaaom and to enhst powerful Sum on their side, 
the Portuguese sent another nussion to Ayut'ia m 1518. Duarte Coclho, 
plenipotentiary of the ting of Pottupl. had previously made two visits to 
Sum, once m the entourage of Miranda and once when the ship on which he 
was sailing was forced by storms to late refuge up the Mcnam River. He was 
accompanied on this third occasion by a sizable rconuc and carried letters and 
presents sent directly from King Manuel to Rama T'lbodi II to confirm the 
peace treaty carher concluded by Miranda. In addition, Coclho was able to 
conclude a pohucal-miliiary igtccmeni with Siam which was dcrigaed to help 
strengthen Portugal's precarious position in southeast Asia, The treaty of 1518 
gramed the Portuguese the right to trade and settle in Sum and to enjoy 
religious freedom. Trading was officially pcimitied at Ayut’ia, at hugor (its 
Siamese name is Nathon Snummarat), at Pauni, and m Tenassenm at its 
capital acy of Meigui. In return, groups of Siamese were allowed to settle in 
Malacca, and the Poctuguese pionused to provide Ayut’ia with guns and 
munitions needed in the war then being (ought with Chiengmai. 

The paa effeccively opened Siam to trad^ mercenaries, and settlers from 
Malacca. Portuguese nulicary advuen and instructors were attached to the 
Thai army shortly after ijt8. Trading fretorics sprang up at the port towns of 
Lugor and Patani as commerce between Ayut’u and Malacca became brisk. 
Though we have no records, K b probable that Catholic pnesu went into Siam 
at this same period to nuniscec to the spintual needs of the Portuguese settlers 
theie.‘^s Reports on trade and local condidons funneled back to Lisbon from 
the Portuguese in Siam. Some of these were used by Barros in hb vivid account 
of Siam for the penod before 154% 

In Siam itself the early yean of the sixteenth century were comparatively 
peaceful and piosperaus, pamculatly after Chiengmai had received a sdaging 
defeat in i with the aid of the Portuguese. Rama T'lbodi n then began a 
mihtary reorganization of his kingdom which helped to preserve peace and 
stabihty for the next score of years. A succession ensb in Chiengmai, however, 
brought about a new and large-scale Siamese intervention in 1543* Tius event 
ended the relative calm of the eaiher years, involved Ayut u in wars with its 
northern neighbors, and led to troubl« with Pegu. FuulJy, m 1569, the forces 
of Baym Naung from Pegu besieged, captured, destroyed, and depopulated 
Ayut’ia. For the next fifteen yean Sum liv^ restively as a vassal of Burma. The 
accession at Pegu of Nanda Bayia in marked the beginning of a lengthy 
effort on the part of Siam to break the boU of thcToungoo rulers of Burma and 
to regain independence. Plagued with intenul problems the Burmese rulers 

■»» Gontalres, loc. cil. (a. ia»), p. ^o. 
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were forced to fight on several fronts simultaneously and over a long period; 
in the meantime Siam became increasingly less easy to control. The situation 
going from bad to worse for the harassed Burmese, they were gradually forced 
out of the Thai country. The Thais, following up their advantage, continued 
to beleaguer their overlords, but the city of Pegu ultimately fell into the 
hands of the Arakanese in 1599. At the end of the sixteenth century, Siam 
held all of lower Burma south of Martaban and had regained its indepen- 
dcnce.*** 

Among the European wnters whose accounts of Siam were published in the 
sixteenth century, the most important arc those of Pues, Barbosa, Barros, and 
Pinto. A number of illuminating sidelights can also be gleaned from the narra- 
tives of Varthema, Pigafetta, Castanheda, Albuquerque, Fedrici, Balbi, and 
Fitch. Varthema, Pinto, and Fitch arc the only ones among these commentaton 
who almost certainly set foot on Thai territory, Varthema was probably in 
Te^serim in i J05, and Fitch reports that late in 1587 he journeyed to Chieng- 
mai about two hundred miles northeast of the city of Pegu. Pinto was the only 
one of the writers who actually lived in the capital of Siam. While the Portuguese 
sources arc substantial on the period of Aym’ia’s ascendancy (before 1545). 
they give only scattered bits of information relating to the decline and resurgence 
of Ayut ia in the latter half of the century. The European records, as uneven 
and spotty as they arc, nonetheless have considerable value for the reconstruction 
of Siamese history. Most of the contemporary Thai writings were burned in 
the flames which swept and consumed Ayut’ia in 1767.*** The only native 
history of significance which covers the sixteenth century is the Pcngsawadait 
{Amals of Aytit'ia, 1349-17^5) compiled in the eighteenth century from earlier 
writings. Unfortunately, the compilen issued several differing versions and 
failed to preserve the sources from which they wrote. Besides this, the only 
other sources are of foreign provenance and of contestable value. The Chinese 
records are clearly the best, because the annals of Slam's closest neighbors, 
whenever available, tend to be biased and to disagree on dating and 
chronology.**® 

Barros ranks Siam, along wth China and Vijayanagar, as one of the three 
n^est and most powerful continental empires with which the Portuguese have 
mendly relations.**^ Its vassal states appear to be so extensive that they would 
be considered great states in Europe. Apparently accepting the Siamese claim 
to suzerainty over almost all of contmental southeast Asia, Barros includes 
ui^ct his description of Ayut’ia’s empire a good portion of what we call 
Indochina today. To illustrate the complicated character of Siam’s boundaries 


“♦Hall, op. cit. (n. 30), chap. xuL 
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Ourot rcvcm to the lunJ>nup uhidi »e Jetcnbcd cirhcr.**^ Suiting with the 
Mourn lUtcr (»hich ii cJIeJ “Mother of Witen"),*” he cxpbini thit icnmi 
thiough die center of the country from north to south xnJ cnipuci into the 
biy stiuch ongiiutej at the pLee where die index finger and the other three 
join the iund. Tlie nonh*south extension of the empire runs through tvsentj’- 
two degrees of latitude, or. if we use sixty-nine miles for each degree, about 
i.JtS iiules. The Mekong iUver to the cast !us a huge dclu which divides the 
coaital sutcsofCamboduandClunipa. In the extreme north, where ah of these 
gteat nven me from a single lake,'** theic u a range of mountains as rugged as 
the Alps whidi u located on lus hanJ-nupat the pouit where the hand joins the 
WTut. In this mountainous hintcdanJhvcabarbanc people called the “Gueos.’’ 
Tlicy* border Sum only on a snuU part of Its northern fronuer, because the Laos 
states cnorcle Sum on the north and cast and control tlie upper reaches of the 
Mekong River. South of the Laos uates lie the coastal kingdoms of Cambodu 
and Champa. On die west and north Sum u bounded by the Durmese succs. 

Tlie *'Gueoi.'‘ according to Uarros.'" arc fcrodoui and cruel cannibals. 
The)' light on horseback and descend penoJicalJy irom their mouncam strong- 
holds to attack die Siamese and die Laotunt. The “Cueos’* tattoo themselves 
and brand their whole bodies wuh hot troiu. Uarros ventures the opinion that 
these nuy be the pnnucive people to whom Marco I*oIo refers as inhabiting 
the kingdom of "Cangigu" because their customs are so sinular.'" The Laos, 
w-lio live along die Mekong, are technically vassals of Siam but they often 
revolt agamst their suaerain. Their temtono are divided into three semi- 
independent kingdonu: Chicngnui, Chiangrai, and Lanchang (Luang Pra- 
ban^.‘»* Tlicif only reason for accepting Sum’s overJordship at ccttala times 
u to receive lU protection from the depredations of the “Gueos." Were it not 

“•Sc€»bo«T.p SCI fw tv), II. ISQ nothing sboul 

Vum'i gcogijf-hr, Arpurotlf b* Lnrw « Ctw ccuul towtu. 

B Muaicr, Nim m WjWi. 

''*T}iU u a tc t rc M ic lo ihc Irgrniur bl« of Ouaoui BtuitcJ ti jo <iegitti north 

liucuJo in iJi* Tilicun pliuju. Eirljr qup« ibow all of the iiireis of cooiuicRtal uuthcail Ana u 
ongioiung from if. 

>•> OJaJe and Muriii (rdk). ef. lU, so), Ut. 7 S. 

Though tlvy Jo not oxolton etc ofunion vroiuioJ by Dartoi, l un ilar ■pecuLtioai may be 
found 10 1 L Yule and 1 1 . Coidier (cdt.). The Om* ifStr .Vlaria PfU (New Yotb, I pO]}, U, I ly n. and 
I2l n. Campoi. Jar. <ir. (n. ai). pp. lo-ii, >JeMi6e» die* people with tie lawii and ihe Wu of 
northern Sum who practiced ritual cannibaliaiu liLe de DauLs of Sumatra (lee below, p. S 7 l)* On 
the* two pnmitirt groupi aee W. A. R. Wood. A liufter ef Siam (Loodoo, I916), p. 41. Dubou 
(in Dimei (ed.). op. «t (n. 77J, II. 14 T-* 9 ) dwtUi on the deuile of ntaal tanmbahim aa practiced 10 
tlie hinterlaodtofSiam. Camoeiu(X, uiQ.oo the bans of thia pauage in DanoB weote (Durton’t 
tranitation]: 

“See how in dutanl wilds aod woodi he pent 
d* self-styled Cueo&t,a>*agefi>Ilc uataiiied: 

Mao's flesh they cat: iheir own (hey paint 
and tear, branding with burning iron, — uuge ferel 
On the map of Ana prepared by Sanaoa for touts XIV u l« 9 a the "Cueyes" contmue to be shown as 
living yusi to the sotuheast of the legendary "Late of Cbiamaj.** 
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that Ac king of Siam keeps scndmg armies against the hordes of the north, 

the Gueos would long ago have destroyed the Laos and conquered Siam. 
From the testimony of Domingo de Seixas, a Portuguese employed in the 
Siamese army for twenty-five years, Barros reports that the forces sent into the 
north numbered 20,000 cavalry, 10,000 war elephants, and 250,000 infantry, as 
well as carabao for cargo carriers.'^* 

The king of Siam rules over nine kingdoms, just two ofwhich arc peopled by 
the Thai themselves.*^* The one which includes Ayut'ia, the capital, borders on 
the territory of Malacca and is called “Muantay” (Mu’ang Thai) meaning the 
southern Thai kingdom. Besides the capital, the southern kingdom includes 
many other cities and ports. Pires says that the Siamese control three ports on the 
Pegu side of the Malay peninsula and a great many others on its eastern side.'** 
Barbosa discusses trade at just two of these western territories, Tenasserim and 
Kedah.**? On the eastern side Siam controls the port cities of “Pangofa” 
(Bang Plassoy), Lugo” (Lugor or Lakon), "Patane” (Patani), “Calantao” 
(Kelantan), “Talingano” (Trenganu), and “Pam” (Pahang).*** Each of these 
ports has a governor called an “oia” (p'aya) who is comparable to a duke in 
Europe.**® At Lugor, there is a viceroy called “peraia” (probably pra p’aya 
meaning lord governor”), who has charge of the entire coast from Pahang to 
Ayutia.**o On the Pegu and Cambodia side the “aiam camperit” (p’aya of 
^mpengpet) acts as viceroy, is next to the king in power, has his own fighting 
force, and is evidently charged with maintaining the Siamese position on these 
unsuble frontiers.*** The northern kingdom under Ayut’ia's control is called 
^ Chaumua (Chau Nua, or peoples of Uie north), and, according to Barros, its 
iMabitants have a language of their own.*** To the northern and southern 
kingdoms collectively foreigners have given the name “Siam” but it is not 
the appellation used by the Thai themselves.*** In surveying the non-Thai states 


IbiJ., p. 78. Campoj, wiUiout indication why. uvs these fiet 
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'1* Tlie first wntteo tereience to the Sumese as a historical people ii found on the bas-reliefs of 
^gtor Wat and is dated from the twelfth century. The earliest mentions of the name Thai are 
^ted fiom tlieUte thirteenth century. Sec U P. Boggs. “The Appearance and Historical Usage of 
the Terms Tai. Thai, Siamese, and Lao,“>w«a/ e/ihe American Oriental Society, LXIX (J94i>). 65- 
CotteOo (ttans. and ed.), op. at. (n. 4^. t loj ; later on Pirei lisu a number of poru under 
biame« jurisdiction, but these names were unlbttunately omitted fiom the version whii Ramusio 
published. Pigafeua learned a few of the names of these pixt cibei fiom his Javanese pilou and be 
rerords them. See James A. Robertson (ed.), Mc^tUn's Pby«e around the World by Antonio Pisofelta 
(aeveland, igod). U, X73. 
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ruled ovtt by A)-ut’u, Dirtoi ptaentt « confusing ind indcfiniic piourt. Wbii 
emerges (fom studying Im list is the (iCt i!ut the Ponugucse in Ayut’ia were 
probibly told iboui a number ofkingdonu os'ct « hich Sum claimed luzerainry 
but w hich w ere aniuUy scnii>indepcRdenc. Tliose non-Thai states listed « hich 
arc identifiable arc Chicngniai, Chiangrai, Lanchang, Cambodia, and several 
states tn Uurnu.'** 

ThefulJot accounts which exist ofa dependent province are those relating to 
Tcnasscnni (Mcrgui) and they are provided by Varthetna and Barbosa. Ten- 
asserim, a pcnmsular area lacing on the Bay of Bengal, was not among Siam’s 
tnbuury states for it was ranked, according to the bwrofKtngBoromaTrailo- 
kanat (ragned J448-S8). as a second-class province under the ctowits dircrt 
jurisdictioft.'** lake many such tcmconcs remote from Ayut'ia, it probably 
cnjo)cd a luhstantul degree of independence. Still, it is clear from Barbou’s 
pbeement ofTenasschm in hit chapter on Siam that he considered it to be a 
division of that empire. Actually, the references to Tenassetim are all to a city 
rather than a province and so most cditots of these early accounts conclude that 
their auihon are actually talking about the dry of Mcrgut.><* The governor of 
the dty, w ho u refenej to as its “king," is a pagan w ho alwa)^ has a large army 
at his command.’*’ Aside from being well supplied with fruits and animals, 
Tenassenm produces braaal-wood and a resin called benzoin.'** Varthema 
reports that silk is woven m Mergui and that the people of the aty use quilted 
cloth of silk or cotton on their persons and in their homes.'** The adventurous 
Italian and his companions witnessed cockBghu of the kind which are still 
a form of popular amusement in Thailand. One of his group, being a stranger 
m the dry. was asked to dedower the sixtcen-yeaT'Kild bride of a merchant; 
this custom of ptcmantal dedoracioa by strangen seems to have been followed 
in the region of the Bay of Bengal long after Varihenia's time.'** At death 
the nobles and Brahmans of the dty arc burned on a pyre and their ashes are 
preserved in special canhea um. Fifteen days after the death of her husband, 
the widow commio sa/i. A >-oung man. in making overtures to a girl, reportedly 
his pica for love while placing a bunungdoih on his naked arm as proof 
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of his sincerity and devotion. Murderers in Tenasserim suffer death by impale- 
ment. The people of this part of the world write on paper,*** not on palm 
leaves as they do in Calicut, As a port, Mergui plays host to many Muslim and 
pagan merchants from Bengal, Malacca, and Gujarat. 

Barbosa also reports on trade at Kedah, another western port of Siam south 
of Mergui, where pepper grows in abundance. He likewise notices that Siam 
controls two or three other ports along the Malay coast between Mergui and 
Malacca. Muslun merchants who want to trade at any of these ports are forced 
to come unarmed.*** It is clear from this remark and the confirmatory reports in 
other Portuguese sources that the Siamese authorities were determined that 
the Muslim merchants should not have an opportunity to take over political 
control of the ports under Ayut’ia’s jurisdiction as they had been doing in the 
archipelago. Soil, it appean that they were permitted to trade and settle in 
Siam providing that they did not become a political menace. 

Except for its frontier regions. Sum is mosdy flat and this is especially true 
for the valley of the Mcnam. The people of Siam devote themselves primarily 
to agriculture and fishing; consequendy, food is abundant. Very few of the 
Siamese are craftsmen, and so the markets of the country are not thronged 
wi^ foreign traders competing to buy merchandise. The few native products 
whiw attract business originate in Chiengmai. Silver comes from the Laos 
territories. Much of Siam $ trade with India is carried on through Martaban 
and other ports of the Bay of Bengal where Gujarati and other Mnslim trades- 
mcn ue freer from surveillance by the authonnes. Part of Siam’s difficulty in 
participating in international trade apparendy stems from the fact that Muslims 
are not welcome; Pires bluntly asseits that the Thai “do not like them.”*** 
Hindus, and especially Chinese traders, arc commonly received well, but nobody 
seems to nuke great profit from uadmg in central Siam. Six or seven junks from 
Sum carry goods to China annually.'** The gold from Pahang and the tin 
rom Kedah were being fuiuieled into Malacca by the time the Portuguese 
arrived there, and they tried to make certain that this movement would continue. 
Even though Siam was not commercially attractive, Portuguese traders con- 
tinued to go to the ports under Ayut’ia’s conuol, for. in the practical words of 
Pires, the Europeans bear some things on account of profit . . . because other- 
wise there would be no trading.”'** 

The king of Siam, whose tide is “Peraia” (PVa Chao, or Lord of All).**‘ is 
reputedly very powerful, wealthy, and tolerant of aU forcignen except the 
Muslims. Though he is formal with strainers, he is free and easy with his own 


>» On the ordboird type of paper u>ed m Sum ko W. A. Graham, S.em (London. 1914). 1 385. 
ua Darnel (ed.).ep.«.(n. 77). II,i(54-6j, ^ 

CoitesTo (tram, and ed.), cp. nc (n. 419, 1 , J04. 

/Sii, p. 108. 

ftci. L 109: for the taboo on the use of the km^i permaal name and the vanoui ntlei used by 
TW *ee H. a Quantch Wales, S>mtst Suit Catmcniei. 

Thnr Hislary end Funaum (London, 1931). pp. 38-39. 
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$ubjecu.'»* He rules justly, ifabsolurdy, from hu pcmuiicnc capiul in Ayue’ia. 
Hu lurem includes more ilua five hundred women and he lives in sumptuous 
palaces surrounded by cxtemisc orchards and gardens.*** He frequently goes 
to the hunt on horseback accompanied by many grc) hounds and other dogs.'** 
On the death of a long, the aown usually posses to a nephew,*^ a son of the 
king's suter, providing that he u acceptable; if not, conclaves are held to deter- 
mine \shich member of the ro)'al family will succeed to the throne. Once a 
king u crowned, the lords follow hu commands obediently and his ambassadon 
carry out hu tnstrucuons to the letter. Like hu brother monarch in Pegu, the 
king of Siam u partial to white elephants and will undergo the most severe 
trials to acquire as many of them as possible'** 

The men of Siam have close^oppcd hair and are tall, sw anhy, peaceful, and 
temperate in eating and drinking like their neighbors in Pegu.'** As a rule 
they wear a sarong from the hips down but go naked above the waist.'** In 
their beliefs they resemble most of the other people of continental southeast 
Asia, because they all allegedly derived their religious notions from the Chinese. 
Hicy arc generally very much mvolvcd in religion and build many nugniiicenc 
temples, some ofstonc and lune, and othen of brick and hme.'** To the Siamese, 
Cod. as the acator of Heaven and Earth, rewards vinue xnd punishes sins. 
Each man on thu earth has two contlictiiig spincual advisers, one who protects 
hu soul and the other who tempts it. Doth uuide and ouuide their temples, 
the Sumese buJd idols m human forms and dedicate them to those among the 
depaned who have lived worthwhde lives. They do not worship these idols, 
but cbetish them simply because they serve to keep green the memory of the 
individuals whom they represent.'** 

Notable among their numerous images is one in clay which is about izs feet 
long and depicts a nun lyuig asleep oo some pillows.'** This holy image is 
called the “father of nun," pouibly Duddha. They believe that he was scat 
directly from Heaven and was not created of man. The original of thu reclining 
image usaid to be the vitaHbrcc which put certain men into the world who were 
martyred for the of God. The largest and oldest of the Siamese images is 

■*> I‘ire> us ConeUo (uuu. uid nL), <7. ill. (n. 46). I, 104. 

■“ C«unh«d» us Aavulo (cA), fp.ia.(fL TO). «. *17. tl“ fis"* on the use of the royil luitm u 
probably low. See Wales, ep tU. (iL isS). ppi 47*SW 

'>• Daibou ta Dames (<i), <7. <u. (ik 77). D, *6*^- 

Piresui Corteslo (crans. aod td.),i>p. a! (o. 4«). >. >«: “"*“7 for “ost 

of the kings of the Aysit'sa d]asan]r were the sons of their piedecrtsoti. See hit us Philips, cp. cu. 

(a. 139). p. US. The lucceiaon law of u«o ptOTided that the eldest son of the queen has prece- 
dcisce oeer all other snembers of the royal &iiiil)r. See Walci, ep. ei/. (n. 156). P- *7. 

Below, p. S4S. 
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Ill Fot t discsuiion of Siamese temples and their pfopeitiej. laiages. and ihnnei see Kenneth E. 
Wells, ThiiB<Mkum. lu RiUi erii/UnvinesiDaDgkolc. sMv), PP- *S-S*- 

III Darros in Odade and Murus (ctb ),vp.iit (ft. SA *0. 
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one cast in metal which is housed in a temple in the aty of “Socotay” (Suk- 
hothai). This bronze image stands about sixty feet high.’*^ Other idols arc 
numerous and of various sizes, some of them no taller than a man. Their 
temples are large and next to them one often secs pyranud-hke structures 
(Prachcdi stupas, or Buddhist tclic shiincs) topped by huge spites which arc 
dedicated to the gods as ornaments. Ordinarily they are built of stone of 
brick and decorated with gilded wooden facings and moldings. The lower 
levels of these buildinps are colorfully painted and at the tip of the spire, where 
the Portuguese usually put a weathercock on their churches, the Siamese hang a 
flat disc tlut looks like a hat around the edge of which they suspend many little 
bells which tinkle with the slightest movement of the air. 

The priests of these temples ate respected and venerated, for in thrii way they 
are genuinely religious. They are so chaste that no female of any sort, even a 
nun, may enter their dormitories in the temple compound. Those who bring 
women in arc punished by expulsion. They wear a habit of yellow cotton, the 
sacred color being yellow because of its suntlarity to gold. Like the habit of the 
Portuguese priest, these yellow robes arc so long that they touch their ankles. 
The Siamese priests, unlike the Europeans, keep their right arm bare and across 
the left shoulder they drape a long strip of wide doth wluch u held against the 
habit by a belt.*** It is this belt which indicates the order and rank of the wearer 
just as a vermilion mark mdicates that a native of Malabar is a Brahman. Like 
the priests ofPegu, the Siamese shave their heads, go about shoeless, and carry a 
large paper fan to shade themselves ftom the tropical sun. They show great 
temperance in eating and drinking; if a monk drinks wine he is stoned by his 
fellows for violating the rules. During the year they observe many fast days, 
especially at one particular period when the people flock to the temples to hear 
sermons as Christians do during Lent. Their spedaJ holidays take place both at 
the beginning of the new moon and when it is full; on these occasions they pray 
in choirs by day and at certain Iiouts during the night.’^^ 

All learning and tradition are in the hands of the priests. Aside from studying 
their religion, they devote themselves to investigating the revolutions of the 
Heavens and the planets as well as to problems of natural philosophy. In their 
cosmography they contend that a univeml flood followed the creation and that 
this world will last for eight thousand years, six thousand of which have already 
passed. The end of this world will res from Cre. Seven eyes will open in the 
sun, each one will successively dry up everything on land and sea- In the ashes 
lc& ftotn (he humeng of thz land, two eggs will remain, one male and one 

According to Oci[<oi (/«c. iil, [a. luj. p. ja), Uui figure u prolubly called Pbra Actartx uiJ <> 
not at uU at UuToi u)>. If * uUcr utugc existed at SuUioOui, it was probably destroyed to 
whefi Qunnese satbed tbe axy. 

“* For tdcscnptaoa oftbe PtathiJi (otaUfJf m Wells, »p. nt (b. J64), p. }0, n. t. 

*** For a luc i l ar desenpooa see iSrA, p. 154. 

A rtfereoce to tbe rainy aeaaoa tetreat dutuig whicb the people retreat into tbcir tco^pleL 
Tbe retreat lasa for three moiuhs and begms m July « day after tbe full moon appears. See iFsd, 
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female. From these two eggs the world will be reproduced. In this new world 
there will be no seas of salt water, but only nvers of clear, unbrackish water. 
These great rivers will make the earth so fertile that it will bring forth its 
bounty without man’s labor. The human race will then be free to abandon 
itself to perpetual enjoyment. 

The priests hold classes for boys m the temples. At these sessions the boys 
learn something about the liberal ans and how to read and write. Along with 
the ntes and ceremomes of their rehgion, diey are taught the colloquial language 
(Thai). The sciences, however, arc taught in an ancient language (Pah) which 
is to them what Latin and Greek are to Europe. They write after our fashion 
from left to right.*’* Though the Siamese possess many books, they arc all in 
manuscript because, unlike the Chinese, they have not developed the art of 
printing.*’* They are great believers in astrology and never aa without con- 
sulting an oracle for the auspiaous moment. They have no sundials, but rely on 
water clocks. Every hour they beat so hard on a kettle drum that the whole aty 
resounds. With their astronomy and astrology, they mix heavy doses of gco- 
niancy and sorcery which they leam from the "Quelms” (Klmgs) of the 
Coromandel coast who are great adepts in these arts and highly esteemed in 
Siam for their mastery of them. The Sumese year has twelve months; the New 
Year begins with the first moon of Novcmb«. As we assign to each month a 
sign of the zodiac, they designate the month by the same of an ammal: Novem* 
ber is the month of the rat, December the bull, January the tiger, February the 
hare, March the great snake (or dragon), Apnl the little snake, May the horse, 
June the goat, July the monkey, August the cock, September the dog, and 
October the pig. Actually, Banos is badly mistaken in identifying these animal 
name* with particular months. While be gives the correct names and in the 
nght order, the ammal names arc aaually used in the old Siamese system of 
dating to stand for the individual years of a sub-cyde of twelve years in the 
normal sixty-year cycle.*” 

The Siamese ruler is the most absolute on earth, because he owns all the land 
in a kingdom where all the wealth is m the sod. The whole of Siam, Barros 
avers, *’♦ is in effect a royal donum Lke the limited (crown land) of the 

Portuguese king. Every worker pays a share to the individual who possesses 
the nght to the crown’s land. The lords down to the “oya” (paya) level, as well 
as the officials and captains of the crown, are rewarded with gifts of land for 
their services. Such bequests are made mainly in return for military service, 
usually for a term of years, or for a lifetime, but never in perpetuity. All lords 
and officials must be prepared to give military service by parodpating them- 
selves and by providmg horses and dephancs for wartime needs. Whenever a 
vassal contnbutes to the royal army, an entry is made beside his name in the 

See Griham. op. al. (n. isi), I, 26s for liatber ducuisoa. 

For » docnptioa of these maniuCTipt bookisee iW. pp. a!5-SS- 
01 On the tradioonal system of dating see Philip* (ed ), V- *•*• {**• ***"’^ 
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oSicial ledger which is kept after the &shion of a chronicle so that all services 
may be remembered and justly rewarded. In addition to the levies which he 
raises by these means, the king has pennanent garrisons stationed at the frontiers. 
Since the country is large and h« many cities, the crown has no trouble in 
getting a large army together on short notice. The capital alone can readily 
furnish fifty thousand soldiers. If necessary, the king of Siam can raise soldiers in 
his vassal states, but ordinarily he avoids calling upon them because their forces 
imght be too unreliable and because foreigners might thereby learn too much 
about Siam’s military system. 

In «sencc, Barros brief account of the interdependent social and military 
organization of Siam is in harmony with what is found in other sources.’^* 
From the earliest records it is known that the ruler was sole owner of the king- 
dom and his subjects were chattels over whom the king had absolute control. 
In addition to the payment of an annual corvee, the principle of universal, 
0 gatory^ military service for all able-bodied men was in force throughout 
larncsc history. Barros is almost ceruinly trying to desenbe the reformed 
version of this system which was put into effect bcginniDg in 1518 by King 
nu T ibodi II. By its terms the whole kingdom was divided into military 
distn«$ and wery man upon reaching eighteen years of age was automatically 
enioiled on the military lists. This system with modifications remained in effect 
untu 1899. 


Offi^ who hold land, according to Bairos.i« are required periodically to 
Show their skm in arms at festivals which are held at intervals in Ayut’ia. One 
ot the most alcbratcd of their pageants ukes place on the Mcnam River, where 
over th^ thousand boats congregate and divide into two contingents to sttge 
a tuc. Once the race u over, the two groups fight a battle teminiscent of 
mo^ naval combats put on in andem Romc.'» Tounuments arc also held on 
etween men mounted on hones and elephants, and between individuals 
w o CTgage in duels with swords and lances. Persons condemned to death arc 
I«rmittcd to take part in these trials of strength and skill, and are pardoned if 
they emerge victorious. When not fighting in war or in mock combat, the 
Jortls ot Sum spend their time in pleasure and debauchery. Hicy arc gourmands. 

“■< “ Buardiug *= women of their 

household. Lite the men of Pegu, the SLtmese are said to insert bells in their 
sex organs to please the women,*’* 

The wars in which Sum became involved around mid-century arc not re- 
^ ^ Portuguese chroniclers because their accounts end in about 
L j °i_ ^ European to write about them was Femao Mendez Pinto. He 
was as c , s only after he joined the Society of Jesus in 1554, to set down the 
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recollections of his experiences in the East hi a letter written from Malacca on 
December 5, 1554, Pinto summarizes his memories. The following year this 
letter in a truncated and censored version appeared in Copia de mas Cartas 
published by the Jesuits at Coimbra. Shortly thereafter it was t rand utpd into 
Itahan and republished a number of times durmg the next decade.*’’ The 
pubhshed portion deals mainly with Pegu, Siam, the Indochinese penmsula, 
and Japan, but the greatest detail is given on his experiences m Siam, probably 
m 1548-49. Though Pmto has often been called the Smbad of Portugal because 
of his tall stones, enough solid dau arc included in this letter to make it worth 
analyzmg. This is particularly true, notonlybccauscwchavenootherEuropean 
matenals which deal with the middle years of the century, but also because 
Pinto wrote this bnef account just a few years following the events which he 
desenbes. His famous Peregrmaliotts, wntten m his old age in Europe and not 
pubhshed until 1613, is the fanciful and unreliable narrative from wltich he gets 
his unsavory reputation.*®® 

What foUows IS extracted from those poruons of his letter actually published 
and circulated in sixteenth-century Europe.*** Like Varthema, Pinto refers to 
Siam as “Somao” *** as well as usmg the mote fenuhar “Sion” or Siam. Accord- 
ing to his own testimony, he was twice in Ayut’ia, which like Vemce is a city of 
cuials where gondola-hke boats are common. He claims to have been told that 
the aty has two hundred thousand boats, but u autious enough to admit that 
he does not know whethec this figure « correct or not. Nonetheleii he goes on 
to report that be has seen the nver packed sohdly with boats for a distance of 
about three miles. On all the nvers roundabout the city there are floating 
markets where as many as five hundred to one thousand boats congregate.*** 

The kmg calls himself "Precaosalc” (P’ta Chao Chang Phenak or “Lord of 
the wluce Elephants”), ’*♦ which means, accorduig to Pinto, the person second 

■’•For the full KXtofhukttet see WKb(td),«;’ <*t(n *o). HI. tai-SS.Mid fori slightly different 
version see A Silva Rego (ed ), DocumtnIefU p-ut a hiuena iat mtisitt io podnado pnlfZuii do orimle 
(Lisbon, ts+g), V, 369-!^ 

'•• For thoroughgoing and damaging critiques of this book see G Sehurhammer, "femlo 
MendeaPin{oiindseineTeignnasain'rySiMAf9'’e.U(«9i6).7i-toj. i>6-J67,indW.A R. Wood, 
••Femlo Mendci Pinto's Account of Events m Siam.- in selected articles &om thejiwrnef of iht Siam 
SocicryCDangkoW.VIIOgjg), igi-aov.BulalsoisotKKthjt'kheSuiaesettcordsfotthii period are so 
confli^g and obscure that it 11 almost tmpouiUe to check hu (Pinro't] deUili." (HaU, op. eii. (n. 30J, 
p. 210.) 

All references are taken flora Anton Eglauer (ttani ), Die MwtonsgfKhiJilt ipolcrer ZriUn; 
Oder, gesommelte Bnefe det kalhoiiuhen Mastesuae ew oflm Ikofeie iet IVelt . . . Der Briefe oui Osfindien 
(Ausburg, 1794}. I. 24S-S7< eightecntlvceiuiiry cooipder Danslaced into German the truncated 
version generally circulated in the sixteenth cenlnry tom Du>«ni svui parueolon doll’lndio dt PortogaUia 
mevuledi 1331 al l}}S dalli Padri della CompagmaJi Cietit(Vtoiix, ijjg). 

Conu m the fifteenth century talks about “Ceti«»w“ and the routier of Vasco da Gama's 
voyage by Alvaro Velho refers to •'Xamaui.” Inbotb diese cases, and probably m Pmto's as well, the 
authors seem to be using the terra uught to tbeoa by Muslim sailors See Campos, he cil. (n. 122), 
p t n 6. It may well be derived tom the Peman name, a«kr.i.rM0 or "new city." relcmng to 
Ayot'ia when it was founded m the fourteenth ccntiiry. See Wiiii(ed-), cp ci/.(n. 80). Ill, 149, n. 27. 
isiEglaucr (trans). op. ol. (n. 181), I, 24*- 
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only to God himself. His palaces may never be visited by foreigners unless they 
arc emissaries or slaves. Still, Pinto, who neither emissary nor slave, 
to Imow something about them. On the outside the royal palaces are covered 
wim tin and on the inside with gold. The ruler sits in one of them on an elevated 
and splmdid throne which is endrclcd by artistically decorated platforms or 
suges. '^e ^ughters of his great lords dance on one stage, their sons on another, 
m their wives on a third. Twice each year the king leaves his palace to show 
himself in the city. This is a sight worth seeing, because the king is accompanied 
y a uge procKsion of elephants and bodyguards as well as his wives and 
concubines. While the people of the city dhport themselves, the king sits 
CO orta y in his splendid chair perched on the back of an elephant throwing 
coins to the spectaton .*85 

Pinto also describes a regal procession which he saw on the river at Ayut’ia, 
probably an event similar to the That Krathin pilgrimages still made aimuaUy by 
the ^g to the riverside u/a/s (Buddhist temples) of modem Bangkok-'^^ The 
royd arges still in use ate modeled on those of Ayut’ia, and Pinto’s description 
° '“Bgcrates the splendor of these magnificent craft. If 

anythmg, his word portrait is somewhat too restrained and unexdtcd to one 
wtio has seen the modem counterparu of these sleek vessels. He contends that 
cy are much longer than a galley; the modem barges are about 160 feet long, 
e cscnb« the royal barge as having a winged creature on it which looks li^ 
sirei^ probably a Kfercnce to a towering figurehead on the prow representing 
a mj^ animal, The stem he describes as being heavily gilded, and the rudder 

as being decorated with ornaments of great value. Twelve barges (probably 
guard-boaM) precede the royal craft and twelve thrones of diffetenc kinds rest 
on each ot them. While nobody sits on these thrones, the spectators make to 
them the same obeisances which they offer to the king. Over two hundred 
* 11^^, surround the royal barge and these belong to the leading captains 
and lori ofthc realm. TTic rank of each of these lords is distinguished by the 
CO or 0 s barge and the costume worn by his steersman. A large ship with 
many youths and musicians aboard foUows the royal barge and behind it throng 
c numerous crafts of all descriptions belonging to the spectators. 

'Jn another occasion Pinto witnessed the ceremonial bathing of a white 
p t, a creature held in great esteem because, he thinks, its kind is not found 
e sew cre m t c s^ld.*®^ This dephant is guided in a lavish procession to the 
srrects along the route which the procession follows are 
was c an gaily decorated with banners. The white elephant is preceded 
ough the aty by 160 small horses native to the land and 83 other elephants in 

of pagtantry attending the king’* vint to a u-tf m the namtr 
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rich coverings on which sit some of the leading dignitanes of the realm, 
bchindit ride 30 or 40 great lords on elephants. The white elephant wears a saddle 
of golden cloth and a cham of sterling silver. Other silver chains are fitted 
around its chest and neck to make a harness.'** On the bank of the nver a 
tent is erected into which the elc^iant walks for its ceremonial washmg. 
Though Pmto was not allowed to sec the bathing ntes, he was told that they 
were elaborate. The elephant is so highly revered that when he stops walkmg in 
a procession nobody else may move. Even the other elephants hesitate to 
approach too close to him. When he urinates, diey hold a golden basin under 
him and svith this water the greatest lords of the kmgdom wash their faces.'*’ 
While some of Pinto’s facts may not have been entirely correct, he managed to 
convey through his vivid description of the bathing ceremony a bit of the 
adoration which the Sumese undoubtedly displayed for this sacred white 
elephant. 

The king of “Brama" (Burma or Toungoo) in an effort to become lord of 
the white elephant himself decided, accordmg to Pinto, to invade Siam and 
take the elephant.'*® This is certainly a reference to the expedition which 
Tabinshwchti of Pegu was prepanng in the winter of I547-48, one phase of 
which was to declare war by summoning the king at Ayut ia to over the 
white elephant to him. Since no road large enough to accommodate a 
army connected Pegu with Siam. Pinto asseru that the king of Brama vnm 
his force of 300,000 had to hack his way through the forests in order to rwen 
Ayut’ia.'*' Then the Burmese stormed the Siamese capital several rimes without 
talang it. In this firuicless campaign, he contends, the Burmese expended 
men and the Siamese losses amounted to 200.000, of whom some were killed 
and some taken in captivity back to Pegu. After hving three years longen the 
white elephant died amidst great lamentations. Ayut u went mto otliaai 
mouming for one month. Pinto was told by merchants who were ihwc at the 
time, and the elephant was then burned on a pyre of costly, scentc woo 
Meanwhile another white elephant %vas captured in the rnountams and wastes 
of "Imusanm” (Tcnasscrim) and was greeted in Siam wdi great tl^givmg 
and festivity. While Pinto gives no dates for the siege of Ayut la, it is Y 

.greed .0 hkve uten phee £ .549. Hr. “on <■' *= 
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The ruler of Siani interferes with nobody* s religious beliefs, for he claims to 
be only the master of men s bodies not their souls. Consequently, he forces 
neither the heathens nor the Moors to accept one faitli or another but is tolerant 
of all bchefs.**^ And Siam, as Pinto saw it, was a nation full of behevers in many 
strange gods and spirits. He tells about an esteemed idol who sits constandy 
before a banquet table with jaws open and is ser^'cd by forty or fifty old women- 
This figure is called the god of the enlargement of the stomach because they can 
t hink of no more honorable name for him. The people also worship the ele- 
ments: when a person dies who beheves in the efficacy of water, they throw 
him naked into the river; if in fire, they cremate him; if in earth, they bury 
him; if in the air, they expose his body on a wooden frame near the river where 
the vultures and other birds of the air can eat himj®* Every year at the end of 
the winter, the king bathes in the river to purify the water so that his subjects 
can drink it. An eclipse of the moon, which Pinto wimessed in Ayut’ia, is 
thought by the Siamese to be caused by a snake which tries to swallow the 
moon.*** To force the snake to rcgu^taic the moon, the people shoot at the 
sky, pound on the gates of their houses, and yell at it from both land and water. 
When the Portuguese heard these thunderous noises, they thought a revolt had 
broken out in the dty. Such stories arc perfectly credible in light of the great 
concern which the Siamese people soil have for spirits and natural phenomena. 

The Moon have seven mosques in the city of Ayut'ia which are presided 
, y Turkish and Arab priests. The capital has thirty thousand Moorish 
fanuho, ^d the followers of Islam are so firmly entrenched that free propaga- 
tion of the Christian gospel will certainly be opposed by them. Frdis in 1556 
wnta Al^cat in which he claims that Muslim converts, when they assemble 
m A^t ia to hear the easizes speak, “keep their mouths open, fanning their 
mouths with their hands. $a)ing that the air of those words entering their 
body will sanctify their hearts.”'** The king of Siam is so powerful that he wiU 
not formaUy receive an emissary &om a foreign king who does not present him 
with appropxutc presents as recognidon of his greatness. Once an envoy has 
met this requirement, the king deferentially gives him a small golden cup and 
other presents. Though he is genuinely a great lord and suzerain over many 
essCT pnnees, the king of Siam is himself a vassal of China and e ach j-car sends 
a tnbute-b^g mission to Canton. So you can see. Pinto informs his fellows 
in Portugal, what un^rtant gates Father Francis Xavier tried to open in his 
• °i,” *1^ China and to introduce Christianity thcrc.**^ While Pinto, 

m tter o 1554. may have occasionally drawn on imagination when 
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memory failed, there is nothing here which compares with the gross exaggera- 
tions and numerous fabrications contained in his Peregrinations. 

The wars of the later years of the sixteenth century between Siam and Pegu 
arc referred to occasionally in the narratives of the commercial agents, Fedna, 
Baibi, and Fitch. Baym Naung, the ruler of Pegu, assembled a huge army of 
1,400,000 men and besieged the aty of Ayut'ia (or twenty-one months before 
taking it m 1567.”* So reports Fedna who was in Pegu six months after the 
king’s departure on this campaign and remained there long enough to see 
Baym Naung return m tnumph to his capital. In this war the loss of life on both 
sides he tells us is high. The army of Pegu required 500,000 new recruits as 
replacements for those killed before the walls of Ayut’u. The capital of Siam 
never would have surrendered, in Fednd's view, if its defenders had not been 
betrayed by one of their number who left a gate open through which the besieg- 
ers entered by night. The ruler of Ayut’ia, realizing that he had been betrayed, 
reportedly poisoned himself, his wives, and his children.'” Those people from 
the acy who were not killed, or who had not fled to safer places, were carried 
hack to Pegu along with all the loot that the elephants of Bayin Naung could 
nunage to transport. 

As a consequence of the Burmese victory, the aty of Ayut’ia was badly 
depopulated and reduced in status to a small and defenseless frontier town in 
vassalage to the mighey rulers of Pegu. In the reign of King Maha T’ammaraja 
(156P-P0), Siam’s neighbors to the cast, especially Cambodia, sought to take 
advantage of Ayut'ia's plight by attacking it and by refusing to honor its 
traditional suzerainty. The undemable threat from the east provided the 
Siamese with a splendid opportunity agam to erect the fortifications of Ayut’u 
without arousing the suspicions of the ruler of Pegu. The task of gradually 
rebuildmg the sute was left pnmatdy in the hands of Prince Naresuen, who was 
allowed to return to Ayut'u in 1571 from captivity m Burma. Over the next 
decade this pnnee readied the armies of Siam for the day when an opportumty 
would come to break the hold of Pegu. The death of Baym Naung in 1581 
and the succession struggle at Pegu prcccduig the assumption of power by 
Nanda Baym (reigned i58i-5>9) gave Naresuen prcascly the opening he had 
been hopmg for. 

Gasparo Balbi, who kept a notably accurate dwry of his activiues m the East, 
reports that Nanda Baym returned to Pegu on July 14. 1583. from his camp^gn 
against Ava only to learn that in his absence a Sumese contingent had arrived 
in Pegu under Naresuen to support their overlord but had returned home 
rather than going on to Ava. The fai^ of Siam thereafter contended that 
Naresuen had been ignobly turned away by a slave of Nanda Baym. After 
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being so insulted, he felt that he could no longer recognize the suzerainty of 
Pegu.^®® An expeditionary force under the "great Brama” (the Yuvaraja, or 
crown prince) then undertook a new and costly campaign against Siam late in 
1583. Though Ayut’ia was besi^cd, its new drfcnscs thwarted the Burmese in- 
vaders. The only concession which King Maha T’ammaraja was willing to give 
was the vow that he would acknowledge Nanda Bayin’s suzerainty if he would 
personally come to the front to accept homage. The Siamese king, who ab- 
solutely refused to pay homage to an inferior representative of Burma, was told 
that he would eventually have to acknowledge his vassalage before Nanda 
Bayin’s lowest slave,*®* 

When B.alph Fitch was in Pegu {ca. 15S6), the war with Siam was still in 
progress and he reports that Nanda Bayin himself led an expeditionary force 
of three hundred thousand men and five thousand elephants against Ayut’ia.*®* 
The following year, Fitch made a side journey to "jamahey’’ (Chiengmai) in 
the country of the Langcianncs" (Lan-nas) who arc called “Jangomes” 
(Yun?).*o3 On a twenty-fivc-day inp to the northeast of Pegu, Fitch reports 
passing through "many fruitful and pleasant Countries’’ studded with poor 
houses constructed of canes and covered with straw. The city of Chiengmai, 
long contested by both Burma and Siam and fairly independent of both, is 
desenbed as a pleasant and large town with wide streets and stone houses. Its 
well set and strong’’ and its women are much fairer than those of 
Pegu. They have no wheat, but seem to subsist mainly on rice and fruits. Copper 
and benzoin ace found here in abundance, and Chiengmai is a great trading 
center for musk, gold, silver, and the products of China. Indeed, many Chinese 
merchants are to be seen in the marts of Chiengmai. The rites and customs of 
Chiengmai, such as public acmations, seem to be similar to those practiced in 
Burma and Siam.*®* 

While merchants based on P^u seem to have had relatively few difficulties 
rnoving about, the Christian missionaries who tried to penetrate into Siam 
Ayut ia had many bitter experiences. Pinto’s prognostications about 
riMdshipj for those carrying the gospel into Siam arc borne out by the experiences 
ot the Ctotian missionaries who actually tried to work there. The earliest 
^ssion^es to attempt the penetration of Siam were the Dominicans who had 
ounded their first cloisten in India during 1548-49 and had then sent Caspar da 
Cruz on a reconnaissance mission to southeast Asia.*®* It was Fnar Fernando de 
• Mam, General-Vicar of Goa, who sent two Dominicans to Siam in 1567 
while he was making a visiution in Malacca. After a voyage of one month from 
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Malacca, Friars Jeronimo da Cruz and Sebasdao da Canto arrived m Ayut’ia. 
The Portuguese merchants, who escorted them there and at whose behest 
they had probably been sent, had prepared the ground for them in the Siamese 
capital. They were received by the Siamese with the greatest kmdness and given 
a fitting house m the best quarter of the dty. While the Buddhist monks and 
laity came along with the Portuguese to hear their sermons, the Muslims 
allegedly plotted to take their hves: bi a fhicas between some Portuguese and 
Muslim traders, Jeronimo was killed by the thrust of a spear and Sebasoao 
wounded by a stone which hit him. The leading Sumese nobles apologized to 
Sebasdao for the incident, and the king, Maha Chakrap’at, pumshed the guilty 
by having them trampled to death by elephants. The king graaously received 
Scbastiao in audience and asked him not to leave the country without permission. 
Sebastiao later returned to Malacca to recruit two additional missionaries 
with the king’s permission. 

It seemed at this pomt that the Chnsnan enterprise, enjoying royal favor in 
Siam, was oH'to a good start. But all three ofthcDomimcans who worked there 
were killed when the Burmese captured Ayut’u in 1569. Subsequently, other 
Dommicans were sent to Siam but they were all caught up in the whirlwind of 
the wars then going on and were fortunate when they escaped with their 
lives.^oA After the Portuguese Dominicans turned their elToru to more peaceful 
areas, Spanish Franciscans from the Philippines made an effort of their own in 
1583-84. While they received a warm reception in Ayut’ia both from the 
Pottuguese and the Siamese, the outbreak of war between Burma and Siam in 
1584 rendered their efforts fruitless. Other Spanish missionaries from the Philip* 
pmes, both Franciscans and Domimcans, were caught up in the wars between 
Cambodia and Siam around 1594 and were generally lucky if they survived the 
experience.*®? At Manila, meanwhile, both the avd and rehgious authonties 
were urging Philip II to take advantage of the wai-iom conditions in Siam and 
Indochina to outfit a imhtary expcdiuon for the purpose of gaining a foothold 
on the Asiatic continent in one or another of these places. Siam, it was estimated 
by one overly optimistic hotblood. could be conquered and held by one 
thousand men.*®* In Europe, the Spanish Jesuit. Guzman, desenbed Siam as a 
trouble spot where httle could be hoped for from jwaceful missionary activity.*®® 

In the sixteenth century the Chnstian mission had httle but grief to record for 
the sporadic efforts made by its emissaries to Siam. 

From the European sources it was possible even in the sixteenth century to 
obtain a sense of the importance of Siam m southeast Asia and the changing 
charaacr of its role m the affairs of the region. The Portuguese wnters arc all 
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agreed oa the great strength and wide influence of the Ayut’ia monarchy in the 
first half of the century. They also bring out the complicated character of Siam’s 
vassal relationships and the sketchiness of its pohdeal boundaries. There can be 
no question, however, about the authority which Siam maintained before the 
defeat of 1569 over the ports between Malacca and Martaban on both sides of 
t^ Malay P eninsula . It also may be inferred from these sources that most of 
Siam s trade with the nations to the west was carried on in the ports facing on 
the Bay of Bengal rather than in Ayut’ia itself Such an orientation of trade was 
probably the natural result of Malacca's earlier refusal to respect the suzerainty 
of Ayut’ia and the consequent departure from Malacca of the Siamese 
traders. 

Merchants from all the surrounding countries certainly called at Ayut’ia 
itself The Muslim traders, however, dearly had to respect the wishes of the 
Siamese authorities and to Uve there on Siam's terms. These were not hanh 
conditi^, acrarding to the Portuguese, for the kings of Ayut’ia were tolerant 
o ^ di^rent faiths even though they jealously guarded their political authority. 

act, the entire administrative, social, economic, and military life of the state, 
as it \yas im^ntood by the Eutopcasis, dearly centered in the person and 
authority of the ^g. They even bring out that land grants were never made in 
perpetuity and that service to the crown was the sole basis for all awards of 
land. 

The Europeans also emphasize strongly the suffice aspecu of Buddhism with 
i« countless temples, monks, and sutues. The festivals, especially those involving 
boat processions on the Meoam River, catch their fancy in panicular. Banos 
takes more than a passing interest in Buddhist learning, eduation, and popular 
wsmolop even though he is sometimes misinformed or confused on details, 
ibe hrsthmd observers, such as Pinto and Rtch.&cely cite figures oa the size of 
armiK, losses, and population. Most of these figures appear in round 

numbers anj ae dearly mtended lo convey Irrtle more than the author’s 
gmerd Impression of the numbers involved. But, perhaps in an effort to imprest 
r gious superior in the Jesuit order, Pinto becomes more precise and 
mentions, or example, that eighty-three (no more or fewer) elephants inarched 
a procession. Such calculated exactitude on minor and unimportant figures 
tvci^™ rather than strengtheiis confidence in his honesty. But. eveu with this 
qualificatiou, it is impossible to dismiss Pinto completely. His letter fiom Malacca 
IS an important primary source for those trying to tecommict a period of 
Mamese Instory which is notably defident in all kinds of extant written records. 
On the watsbertveenPeguandSiammthe latter half of the century the writings 
ot Pmto md the commercial interlopers provide helpful data to supplement and 
plify e native accounts. While thcBuropcan wntets were often guilty of 
^ttng legend and rumor as fiict. they are generally no mote gulhble than 
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Very little is known about Burma’s history before a great Buddhist state was 
founded at Pagan in 1044 A.D.**® Burmese inscriptions and chronicles, which 
only began to be compiled systematically in the eighteenth century, depend 
upon earher wntmgs of uncertain authonty and preserve numerous stories 
from the oral tradition.*'* Much of the country’s earlier history has conse- 
quently had to be reconstructed from Chinese travel accounts and anntih 
Siamese chromcles, Arabic histones, and European materials. The maps in 
Ptolemy’s Geograpina (probably from the (huteenth century) show Burma’s 
coastline in a sketch which is roughly correct. The Arabian geographers, whose 
information likewise came mainly from aaders, were not much better informed 
than the cartographers who prepared the Plolemric maps.*'* Marco Polo, who 
IS responsible for so many "frrsis,” was the first writer to makcEurope aware of 
Burma’s existence by his graphic descnpiion of ihe Mongol invasion of 1277, 
the initial step m bnngmg about the collapse of the Pagan empire a decade later. 

With the echpse of Pagan, Bucim spht into numerous pnnapahues which 
were generally under the control of Shan prmcelings. It svas only in the fifteenth 
century that three of these states gradu^y became focal pomes of pohneal 
power. Ava in the Irrawaddy Valley, Toungoo on the upper Sittang River, 
and Pegu in the delta of the Sittang River. It was this situation which those 
Europeans met who visited Burma in (be fifteenth century. Conti stopped at 
Tenasserim, Arakan, Ava, and P^u, and be commenu on a few of hu experi- 
ences ui these places.*'* Santo Ste^o, who stayed m Pegu for eighteen months 
in 1496-97, describes its ruler, Bmnyaian D (reigned 1492-1526) as a neb 
idolater who was then engaged in war with Ava *'♦ Most of the sixteenth- 
century writers likewise begin thar discussions of Burma with reference to 
conditions m Pegu and the southern part of the country. 

Ponugal’s rclaaonj with Pegu were generally friendly until the last years of 
the sixteenth century. At Malacca, m I511 the merchants from Pegu had been 
the first to surrender to Albuquerque. He permitted them to leave for home 
freely and to take their possessions with them.*'* In response to Albuquerque’s 
emissary to Pegu, Binnyaran II sent an envoy to the conqueror at Cochin in 
1514. Five years later the Portuguese signed a commercial treaty with Pegu 
and set up a fartory at Martoban. The name “Pegu” first appeared on a European 
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world chart in the Lopo Homcm-Rdncb atlas compiled in 1519.*** In 1539, a 
Portuguese trading fleet from India hdped Pegu to no avail in its losing war 
against Toungoo. With the capture of Pegu by the Burmans, the Mon kingdom 
came to an end and henceforward the new Toungoo dynasty aimed to unite 
the three kingdoms under its rule. While the Portuguese still visited Pegu and 
talk about it as such, they are really alluding after 1540 to a relatively united 
Burmese state under the Toungoos. The war between Burma and Siam which 
commenced in 1548 found Portuguese conJouieri fighting on both sides. Many 
of these mihtary adventurers were settled in lower Burma and Arakan and they 
continued throughout the century to live and work there. Around 1560 the 
Portuguese were permitted to build a fortress at Syriam, a port of Pegu. One 
of the Portuguese settlers in lower Burma, Felipe de Brito, soon acquired 
grandiose ambitions and tried unsuccessfully near the end of the century with 
help from the Portuguese in Goa and the kings of Arakan to transform the fort 
at Syriam into the base for a Portuguese colony. Almost a full century of good 
relations with Burma was brought to an end by this act, and hostilities followed. 
A consequence of the previous era of good relations was the acquisition of 
substantial information in Europe on events in Burma and continental southeast 
Asia. 

Though Burma was not a leading international entrepot, the sixteenth- 
centu^ accounts of it are much more detailed and informative than those on the 
great islands of the archipelago. Besides a few missionary letters, ten substantial 
accounts were published in Europe between 1310 and 1599 — by Varthema, 
Pirei, Barbosa, Castanheda, Barros, Fedrid, Maflei, Balbi, Fitch, and Lmschoten. 
Of these authors the only ones who wrote from personal experience were 
Varthema (possibly), Castanheda (possibly), Fedrici, Balbi, and Fitch. Even 
though none of the Ponugucse wnten (Castanheda possibly excepted) appears 
to have been on the scene, they are surprisingly well informed on local affairs 
•md social customs. The fullest and best descriptions arc given by Pircs, Castan- 
heda, Barros, and Fedrid. But most of the other writers have additional in- 
formation to contribute of the kind which vitally enriches our knowledge. 
Those who wrote from their experiences with Peguans in India or Malacca 
(Pires, Barbosa, and Castanheda) would probably all agree with Linschoten, 
who argues that what he writes is true “for I doe not oncly knowe it by 
the dayly trafficking of the PortingaUcs out of India thethcr, but also by the 
Peguans themselves, whereof many dwell in India, some of them being 
Christians. . . 

In foe period before 1540 foe kingdom of Pegu, which foe natives themselves 
Bagou, is described as being bounded on foe west by the sea and 
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Ara^ and on the cast by the kingdoms of “Brenu" (Burma or Toungoo) 
and "Davi” (Ava).*” Arakan lies between Bengal and Pegu, faces toward the 
Bay of Bengal, and conducts most of its trade through the port of Myohuang.220 
War is often fought between Arakan and Pegu, but Pegu cannot readJy defeat 
and occupy Arakan because of the high, wooded mountains (Arakan Yoma) 
which divide the two places.*** The temtory of Pegu commences at a point 
near Cape Negrais which is about 120 leagues (480 nics) southward down the 
coast from ChittagSng, the great port of call for the Portuguese which was 
constantly being vied over by the nJers of Bengal and Arakan.*** The 
of Pegu stretches through only four degrees of latitude (or 276 miles at 69 miles 
per degree), but it is much longer than this would suggest since it has many 
twists, turns, and deep mdentations.*** Tlic littoral of Pegu is flat and marshy 
and the deltas at the mouths of m prmapal nven are dotted with islands. The 
city of Pegu, from which the kingdom denves its name, is located m the valley 
of the "Cosmi” (a branch of the Irrawaddy River), a full day’s journey upriver 
from the sea.*** It is served by three major ports m the delta of die river: 
“Copymy” or ‘‘Cosmin'* (Basscin),*** “DozS” (Dagon, the early name of 
lagoon), and Martaban.**^ In addition to these ports, Castanheda**^ lists the 
other towns known to him as "Dixara” (Henrada?),*** “Dala” palla), and 
"SiriZo" (Syriam). Fedrici, who sailed from Chitugong to Tenasserim and 
then up the coast to Pegu, indicates that in his day Tavoy was the southernmost 
port within Pegu’sjurisdiction.***Ba]bi lists the names of an additional number 
of smaller towns and villages which he passed through as he made his way in 
X583 across the delta through the Myaungmya creeks from “Cosmin” (Bassein) 
to Pcgu.*i« 

The hot, moist chmate of lower Burma and the abundance of water in the 
delta supplied by the periodic floods of the great rivers help to make Pegu a 
highly productive kingdom. In foodstuSs, such as ncc, “it is more plenteous 
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thin Siim and [has] almost as muchasJava-”«* Cattle, sheep, hogs, birds, and 
fish, both the fresh and salt water varieties, thrive in the delta. In the forests 
and mountains of the interior roam many elephants and horses as well as wild 
uttlc, pigs, and sheep. Gold and predous stones, especially rubies, arc plentiful 
in the dty of Pegu. Most of its gold supply is not from local deposits. In the 
mountains cast of Arakan, at a place called “Capclan” in the vicinity of Ava, 
mbics, sapphires, and spinels are mined.*** Hie prindpal product of the country 
is lac, a resin which is produced by a tiny ant that lives there.*** Many junks are 
constructed in the port of Rangoon because of the availability of wood.*** 
The chief exports of Pegu arc rice and lac, though it seems also to have had a 
reputation for preparing and scllmg loaf sugar.*** Cane sugar is groum in many 
places, but is mostly consumed domestically where it is used in cane form as food 
for humans and elephants and as outer coverings for temples and pa^odes of 
earthen construction to protect them from the rains.**® Musk from the dvet' 
cat is sent into Pegu from Ava. Martaban is renowned in trading cirdcs for its 
gla«d earthenware jars in which fruits, spices, water, and liquors arc preserved 
and transported.*** 

On the political divisions of what we call Burma today, the European writers 
racct in their tmratives the changing conditions of the sixteenth century. 
Naturally the earlier authors know much more about Arakan and Pegu than the 
interior Barbosa, however, b^ins his account with a brief description of 
Derma (Tomgoo) even though he admits that he really knows very little 
about it since there is no means of sailing thither.”*** He reports on “the dty 
and kingdom of Ava” in eastern Burma, panicularly with reference to its 
prenouj stones and musk. Martaban he a]^ treats separately but without 
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indicting whether or not it is politically a pact of his Pegu.^” Barros brings out 
dearly that the divided condition of Burma underwent changes shortly after 
the Portuguese began to trade at Maiuban in 1519 and after both Pires and 
Barbosa wrote their accounts. He tells about the wars between the “Braraas” 
(Burmans) of Tanga” (Toungoo) and the incumbent ruling house of Pegu. He 
explains that even with Portuguese assistance the Mon forces were finally not 
able to repel the ‘‘Bramas" and that the dty and dynasty fell in the face of their 
onslaughts. In Barros’ narrative, the king of Toungoo. Tabinshwehu (reigned 
1531-50), is classified as being originally a vassal of the Wareru king. In 1539, 
the vassal revolted against his overiord. occupied the city of Pegu, killed off its 
leading officials, and made it his own capital. This ambitious usurper then 
extended his conquests to “Prom” (Promc), “Mchtai” (unidentified), “Chalao” 
(Chalang’), "Bacao” (Bassein). “Mirandu” (unidentified), and “Ava” (Ava). 
After all these victories, the rebel ruler sought to extend his conquests into Sum. 
But events turned against him, particularly as he lost many men in his early 
campaigns while traversing the mountainous, wooded terrain between hn 
kmgdom and Siam. He returned to Pegu deputed in his efforts to take Ayut'ia, 
but still in control of all Burma except Atakan.**® It is for dm reason that the 
later European wntexs, such as LinsAoten,^* refer only to Arakan and Pegu 
in their discussions of Burma. In fact, it was dunng the nud-century wars 
between Pegu and Siam that Arakan b^an to be much more closely associated 
with the Portuguese, as us rulers derived great revenues from the traders at 
Chittagong, and began to act more independently. Soil, when the Europeans 
wnte about Burma, they refer pnmanly to conditions in Pegu and lower 
Burma. 

Cesare Fedrici, the tradmg prospector from Venice, visited Pegu in 1369 and 
set down for posterity his impressions of the toyal aty after its conquest by the 
Toungoos. He describes it as being two ones, one old and one new. In the old 
city the marts stand where both foreign and native merchants do their trading 
and where they have a central warehouse made of bnek.*** The new city, which 
was just bung completed in 1569, is desenbed as the administrative center of 
the kingdom; the royal palace and the residences of the nobles arc built therein. 
While the old aty is spread out over a great area, the new metropolis is depicted 
as a aty planner’s dream: 

It is a great Ciue, very plaine and flat, and fbnie square, walled round about, and with 
Ditches that compasse the Walls about with water, in which Ditches are many Crocodiles. 

It hath no Drawbridges, yet it hath twenty Gates; five for every square on the Walls, there 

Ihid , pp. iJ7-jg, Plies divides his acconnl into just thiee parts Arakan, Pegu, and Burma 
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are many places made for Centmels to -watdi, made of Wood and covered or gilt witli 
Gold, the Streets thereof arc the fairest dutl have scene, they are as straight as a line from 
one Gate to another, . . . and they are as broad as ten or twenty men may ride abreast in 
them: and these streets that be thwart arc &ire and large, these streets, both on the one 
side and the other, are planted at the dooresofthc Houses with Nut trees of India, which 
make a very commodious shadow, the House be made of wood, and covered with a kind 
of tiles in forme of Cups, very necessary for dieir use : the King’s Palace is in the middle 
of the Cide, made in forme of a walled Castle, with ditches full of water round about it, 
the Lodgings within are made of wood all over gilded, with fine pinacles and very 
costly worke, covered with plates of gold.»<» 

While Balbi s account follows this description in general, he places the royal 
paUce and the residences of the nobles in the old city. Fitch, who obviously 
relics on Fedria’s description of Pegu, likewise puts the court csublishments in 
the new city.*** The travelers’ descriptions of Pegu have particular importance, 
because it was systematically destroyed in 1600 by the Arakanese and the 
Siamese. The Jesuits have left some vivid word pictures of the misery which 
swept the delta in the wake of these invasions.*** Again destroyed in the eight- 
eenth century, modem Pegu still retains traces of the old walls and moats, and 
the remairu of the great pagodas and images, which graced the city during its 
golden age.*** 

The travelers of the Ute sixteenth century likewise comment on the leading 
features of some of the other delta towns. “Cosmm” (Bassein) still appears to be 
the port of Pegu**^ most generally entered by those coming feom Bengal. It 
takes Mn days to sail through the waters of the delta from the bat at Cape 
l^grais to Pegu and three days from the bar to “Cosmin” (Bassein).*** On both 
sides of the waterways the banks are lined “with many great Villages which 
they Cities.” *♦» On these inland creeb many entire families live and earn 
their livings on boats. The territory around “Cosmin,” according to Balbi, is 
heavily wooded and frequented by hordes of wild animals; the people of the 
to\yn itself are not safe at night from atucks by tigers.**® For fear of the tigen 
* ^ "Otises arc biult on stilts and are entered from the ground by long ladders. 
Still the town is attractive and the surrounding countryside produces an 
abundant supply of fruit.*** At Dalla there are la^e stables and training grounds 
for Ae royal elephants, since they catch many of the huge creatures m this part 
o the delta.*** Dagon” (Rangoon), the main port of Pegu, is compared to 
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Venice in some detaJ by Balbi;«* m gnat staircases, tiger sutues, temples and 
monasteries, open squares, huge bell, ctosvded marketplaces and a pagoda 
almost as high as the campanile of Sl Mark all remind the lonely Venetian of 
similar sights in his native dry. At Synasn, a smaller port where the tidal 
waves (Maccareo) make the harbor dangerous, ships are to be seen from Mecca, 
Malacca, and Sumatra. Here, Balbi reports,*** stand ruined walls and bulwarks 
which were destroyed in 1567 when Pegu invaded the aty and subjected it to 
vassalage. The point of debarkation for the boats which ply the network of 
creeks from Bassein eastward 1$ apparently at “Meccao” (unidentified). *ss 
Here the merchants load their wares into carts and wagons and get themselves 
into “dclings” (hammocks) *** for the overland trek to Pegu. 

Pircs and Fedrid both give excellent account of trading conditions m Pegu, 
though one is describing die situation while the country was still under its Mon 
rulers and the other relates the practices followed under the Toungoo dynasty. 
In the early sixteenth century each of the three major ports is administered by 
a "tolcdam" (governor), the chief of these being the governor of "Dagon” 
(Rangoon).*** Import duties amount to 12 per cent, but if any extraordinary 
difficulty arises a present to the "tolcdam” evidently helps to clear it up.*‘* 
The currency of Pegu is coins of copper, tta, and lead as well as small white 
cowries.*** Gold has the same value in Pegu as it has in Malacca, and a great 
deal of silver is shipped from Pegu to Bengal because it is worth somewhat more 
there. Each year one ship from Gujarat sads to the ports of Martaban and 
Rangoon to exchange opium and doth for the lac, precious stones, and silver 
available in Pegu. It should be remembered that when Pites wrote, thePortuguese 
had not yet established regular trading relations with Pegu, and so he must 
have received most of his information from the merchants doing business at 
Malacca. 

Fcdria*** advises bis readers that the best commodities to sell in Pegu are 
the colorful textiles and yams of St. Thomas (or Mylapore), the finer doths of 
Bengal, opium from Cambay, and pepper from Sumatra. The larger vessels 
in his time apparently dock at “Cosmin” (Bassein) and the smaller ones at 
Martaban. Once the cargo is unloaded, the royal officials take responsibility for 
convening it to the custom house m Pegu. The merchants receive permits from 
pp. IJS-S4- Scnngely enough, neither Fednci nor Fitch hu inything to fay about 
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the port authorities to proceed by themselves to Pegu. The customs inspection 
IS very ngorous, and the officials watch espedaliy for those who try to smuggle 
diamonds, pearls, and fine textiles into the country. Once he and his wares have 
cleared the customs, the foreign trader ordinarily rents a house on a six months 
lease to which he takes his merchandise. Sales arc made through eight royal 
brokers called “tareghe”*®* who receive a commission of 2 per cent for their 
services. The broker assigned to a given merchant possesses exclusive rights of 
sale and gets his percentage whether or not he personally makes the sale. All 
goods are sold at the market price and the broker guarantees payment to the 
merchant if he, rather than the merchant, actually makes the sale. Private 
transactions arc apparently possible; on a sale made directly by the merchant 
the broker still gets his fee and he is relieved of responsibility for guaranteeing 
payment. It is rare that merchandise is not paid for because die creditor has the 
right to imprison the debtor. Should payment still not be forthcoming, the 
creditor then has the right to sell the wives, children, and slaves of the individual 
in default. 

The only monies offidaily accepted in Pegu arc copper and lead coins called 
"ganza."*®* The king does not mint them and every person has the right to 
make his own. Consequently, the foreign merchant is warned to be cautious 
about those which have too much lead in them to be acceptable. The wary 
merchant will see to it that the coins are weighed at each transaction by a public 
assayer to determine their worth in terms of “byze” (t-iw). The assaycr guarantees 
the value of the money which he has weighed by placing it into a sack to which 
he attaches his seal. For this service the merchant has to pay a regular monthly 
fee. While the heaviness of the money makes large transactions awkward, there 
is no question about its acceptabihty as payment for valuable purchases of gold, 
silver, rubies, lac, and rice.*®i Gold and silver may not be used as mediums of 
exchange. 

Those who go to Pegu with the speahe intention of buying jewels should 
plan to stay a full year in order to buy most advantageously during the off- 
seasons for trade. A plentiful supply of rubies and other jewels is marketed 
through brokers who administer the royal monopoly of die preaous stones. 
The foreign merchant, even those who have no professional knowledge of 
gems, need not hesitate to approa^ one of these jewel brokers. They arc so 
determined to protect their reputations and the lucrative jewel trade of Pegu 
that they will go out of their way to treat prospective buyers frirly. The buyer 

Probably denved trom the Telugu wind, (broker). See Yule and Burnell, ep. <i/. (n-aiS), 
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nuy ukc the rubies on approval for several days and have them appraised by 
disinterested parties. StiU, when it comes to concluding a bargain, it is better 
for the buyer “to have knowledge in jewels, by reason that it may case the 
price.” In settling on a price, the broker and the merchant do then bargaining 
by touching hands under a cloth. The object in this method of bargainmg is to 
keep the onlookers from knowuig what is being asked and bid, and what pnee 
is finally agreed upon. 

The kings of Pegu, whether Warcru or Toongoo, excite the interest and 
admiration of the European travelers. Vanhema, who vuited there around 
1505. concludes that Diimyaran If. the Warcru king, though rich, powerful, 
and generous, does not enjoy “as great a reputation as the King of C jicut.” 

In Varthema's eyes he looks and aas like an oriental potentate for he wean 
rubies on bis toes, gold bracelets on his arms and legs, and has a startling pro- 
pensity for giving lavuh gifts. A war was in progress between Pegu and Ava 
when Varthema was there, but Binn^wran still took time to give an audience 
to the Italian merchant, and to accept his strange gift of branches of coral. Fires 
reports that the kuig ualwa)'smresidcnccm the city ofPegu and that he possesses 
large numben of elephants. The king’s chicfadvnscru called the “cobrai,” who 
u “the aptam and governor of the kingdom.” Subordinate to the “cobrai” 
are, in order of presage, the “toledams” (governors) of Rangoon, Martaban, 
and “Cosmin.” Barbosa testifies that Bsnn)'araa is known as “the King of the 
White Elephant.”*^’ Castaiihcda observes that when the king and his sons 
travel about the aty they are earned in splendid litters and followed by a vase 
mulaiude on foot. When the king and his court attend a boat fesnvj, they 
watch the gay piocesnons and races Gom a building m the middle of the nver 
where thejudgmg ts done and the prizes awarded. Binnyatan u devoted to the 
hunt, especially for elephants, and reputedly is seldom at war with his neighbors. 
The chief lord of Pegu, presumably Pucs* “cobrai,” acts as godfather to the 
crown prmcc, and the chief lord’s wife performs as his nurse. The purpose of 
this arrangement is to keep the chief lord from trying to usurp the throne when 
the pnnee becomes kmg. While the king 1$ constandy surrounded by nobles, he 
is parucularly inclined to trust eunuchs from Bengal, who, consequently, often 
nse to high positions of power and influence-*** 

Barros, as discussed earlier,*** describes the overthrow of the Warcru dynasty 
of Pegu by the pohucal nuchinauons and militaty activities of Tabimhwehti, 
the nJcr of Toungoo, and the csublishincnt m 1539 of Tabinshwcha’s capital 
at Pegu. It must therefore be remembered that the Europeans who write about 
the “kmgs of Pegu” on the basis of visits or reports made m the latter half of 

Fedna in PuichaJ (cd ). c‘l {“• l*). X, tjf 

Ttmple (ed ). cp al. (n. s). PP- *‘-J- 

Coneilo anded), op <iJ. (n. 46), I, »0l. 

Damei (ed.). op “I (n. 77). «S*-S5 

Azevedo(cd). fp fl (n. 79). HI, ip-aa On eimochs in Bengal see abnve. p 4Zd. CasUnfieda 
also observes chat roieigneis are noc peimined to nde inlinert without toyal permission. 

Cf above, p. 543 
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the century arc actually referring to rulers of the Toungoo dynasty. Fedrici 
visited Pegu on three dificrent occasions between 1566 and 1578 in the time of 
Baym Naung (reigned ijji-Sl), brotlicr-in 4 avir and successor of Tabinshwchd. 
Aside from doenbing the placement of the king’s palace in the new city,*^® 
Fedrici reports that within the royal enclosure four rare white elephants are 
kept. The foreign merchants arc apparently required to pay a fee to help maintain 
the elephants, and, whether they cared to or not, the king commands that they 
view the elephants in their stalls at a designated visiting time. The king holds 
these white elephants in such high esteem that he would risk his whole kingdom 
to acquire any whldi ought be held by anodicr monarch.”’ Dayin Naung 
allegedly possesses four thousand mature elephants who arc trained for battle. 
Not far from the city itself he has a hunting palace which is located in a great 
forest. Fedrid then describes at some length how the huntsmen use female 
elephants to lure the wild bull elephants into the palace enclosure. Once the 
captive elephants are tamed, they arc trained to fight and to carry “on their 
backes a Castle of wood” with four armed soldiers in it.*^* 

Baym Naung has no naval establishment but his land force and wealth arc so 
great that he “fiirrc cxccds the power of the great Turks. . . He is reported 

to have twenty-six crowned kings as his vassals,*’* and an army of 1,550,000 men 
at his command.*’* It is possible for this huge army to live off the land because 
the soldiers will eat anything from which they ate able to get nutrition. The 
army is divided into corps of elephant and horse cavalry, as well as infantry 
units of riflemen and pikemen. Except for rides and ordnance, the armor and 
weapons ate inferiot. The riflemen are good maiksmtn, because they ate 
required to practice shooting every day. Nor docs the king want for wealth. 
He has numerous warehouses full of gold and silver and this treasure is con- 
stantly bring augmented. He also possesses a monopoly of the rubies and other 
precious stones.*’* Near to the royal pabce is a large court enclosing four gilded 
houses each of which contains numerous statues of fabulous value. When the 
wealthy potentate travels in procession through the dty, he rides in a high, 
gilded coach covered by a canopy and pulled by sixteen hones. He has one 
prmcipal wife and three hundred concubines by whom he reportedly has 
ninety children.*” 

Cf. above, p. j+j. 

Without doubt a reieience Co the vrat which Baym Naung fought against Ayut'u m 
allegedly over white elephants. See Harvey, ep. at. (n. 191), pp s67-d8. This was esseonally a ctie- 
jnomaJ gesture, tte the solemn throwing dowDofthegaucUet in Europe, rather than the reason /ur 
war. See Hall, op. at. (n. 30), p. 1:4 

Fedna m Purchas (ed ), op. tU. X, 121-24. *” tbiJ., p. 125. 

Actually he governed onlyPegu and theTalaing country himself Vassal hings ruled alToungoO. 
Piome, Ava, and Chiengmai. The ''twenty-six crowned beads” probably refer to the Mwbwas, or 
the Shan cbeftains. Guzman (op. ca. [a. 44J, 1 , 171-73) comments on Baym Naung’s conquests and 
Lsts twelve kingdoms which fell vicbm to 1 m™ 

This IS a conceivable number because aM Burmese as slaves of the ruler were liable to military 
service whenever needed. Seejardme (ed), tp.at.{a. 233), p. 97. 

*’*For confirmaQon tee Sangermano uijardine (ed), 0p.cU.(D 233), p. 91. 

Fedna m Purchas (ed), op. at. ^ 16), X, I2j-2d. 
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elephants reportedly owned by his fadier, Nanda Bayin is said to have just 
eight hundred battle elephants. Though he has much artillery available, he lacks 
gunnen who can handle it properly. Furthermore, in 1583, he was having deep 
trouble with the ruler of Ava who refused at the time of his coronation to pay 
homage or recognize his suzerainty. Trade relations between Ava and Pegu 
were also halted as tension between the two states mounted. Suspecting that 
some of his own lords were compirmg with the king of Ava against him, 
Nanda Bayin issued an ola (a palm-leaf manda te) commanding that the alleged 
plotters and their families should he burned in a great public execution. Balbi 
describes with horror this mass execution of four thousand men, women, and 
children. Then the king quickly got together an army of three hundred thousand 
persons and threw up an encampment outside of the city. After surviving an 
attack of the smallpox, Nanda Bayin moved against Ava. When thrii forces met, 
the two rulers engaged in personid combat and the king of Pegu after a bitter 
struggle finally killed his oppotLcrU.*** Upon the death of its king, the army of 
Ava was defeated, the city razed, and its inhabitants forced to flee in all directions. 
Hardly had Nanda Bayin returned to Pegu when the king of Ayut’ia raised the 
standard of revolt by letting him know that he would no longer be a vassal.**^ 
Even in Pegu itself, fires suspiciously broke out which destroyed many houses. 
While the king sought out his enemies ruthlessly, the crown prince prevailed 
upon him to moderate his wrath. From his vivid depiction of these troubles, it 
can readily be seen that all was far from setene in Burma when Balbi was there 
(ts83-86).»8* 

To Arakan,*** the only Burmese state to resist Pegu effectively throughout 
the century, scattered references appear frequently in the European sources. 
Conti disembarked at Arakan in the early fifteenth century and made his way 
overland to Ava. Joao de Silveiia is the fini Portuguese loiown to have gone 
into Arakan, and be arrived there m 1518. Subsequently, other Portuguese 
halted periodically along its coast to conduct trade, but not much business was 
carried on there since Chittagong and Pegu were much greater marts. Portu- 
guese often attacked the coastal towns of Arakan in reprisal to the raids which 
Arakancse pirates periodically made upon their ships going to the Ganges delu. 
European freebooters likewise descended upon ia isolated, scattered, and lightly 
dcEmded ports to pillage them. In the latter half of the sixteenth century the 
Arakanese and the Portuguese at Chittagong established a working alliance which 
enabled both of them to defy the Mughuls of Bengal and the ToungooS of 
Pegu. This co-opcration enabled Arakan to tighten its control over Chittagong, 
which it had clamed as a vassal state ^cc 1459, and to expand southeastward 

Apparently he was not actually killed oo iIk spot, bur died shortly thereafter vthile trying to 
rally hu followers. See Karvey, ep. iiL (n. ipi), p. 180. 

••*Cllabo\e.pp. SJS-JC- 

Purchas (ed). cp, ciL {n. ifi), X. S5P-^4. ^or a fiw addiDooal remarks see the letter of Fnar 
Peter of Luboo (December at, 15S9) wntten front Cochm to Luboo about hit experiences in Pego 
during lst6-«7 (Hakluyt, ep. nr. (n. 1 14). VI. ]«5-g^ 

**s Portuguese variation, probably ibrw^ Malay. ofRtiltewg, the "STn.- used by the Arakancse. 
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against Pegu. It was the king of Arakan, Mmyasagyi (reigned 1593-1612), who 
co-operated with Fchpe de Brito m occupying, burning, and depopulating 
Pegu in 1599-1600.*®* 

Barbosa has some interesting infbnnadon about Arakan during the reign of 
Minyaza (1501-23), one of the kings of the Myohaung dynasty.*®* He repons 
that riiere are twelve cities of conse<]uence in the kingdom, each of which u 
ruled over by a governor. Every year twelve newly bom girls, “daughters of 
the noblest and fairest women that can be found,'’ are selcacd by the governors 
of each of the twelve cities to be brought up at the royal expense m a local 
palace mamtamed by the king. These girls ate reared in luxury and taught to 
dance and sing. Each ycu twelve of those who have become twelve yeats of 
age are sent to the Icing at Myohaung. Here each is clothed in a white robe 
inscribed with her name. On the day of the girls’ interview with the king they 
sit m the sun from early m the motnmg to noon until they get so warm that 
their white robes are wet with perspiration. They arc then brought into a hall 
where the kmg is seated with the leading lords of the realm. Their wet robes are 
removed and given to the king who smells them each m turn. A robe which 
has an unsatisfactory scent is hwded over to a lord of the realm along with the 
maiden whose name u wntten on it. The king keeps for himself those robes 
and girls whose scent meets with his approval Thus, each year the king selects 
by smell those from a group of twelve maidens who will be added to his 
harem.*®* This kmg is. of course, wealthy and a devotee of pleasure. 

Far more prosaic are the accounts given in Castanheda and Barros about the 
visits of Jo 2 o de Silveira to Arakan ui 1517-18.**’ On his way to ChittagSng 
from Ceylon. Silveira made a bnefstopover m the estuary of Arakan, thirty-five 
leagues (140 miles) south of Chitugoog. At this ome Arakan was in vassalage 
to Bengal and $0 the governor (“fascar”) ofChitugongwas a Bengali rather 
than a dependent of the king of Arakan. Because ha reception in Chittagong 
was far from friendly, Silveira blockaded the port. But finally ducouxaged, he 
returned to the delta of the “nver of Arakan” and conducted negotiations there. 
The king, whose capital was at Myohaung about fifteen leagues (60 miles) 
upriver*” from the estuary, sent an cnuKary to Silveira with friendly grectmgs. 
a ruby img, and an mvitation to visit the capital. Though the royal messenger 
med to reassure Silveira that he would be received amicably, his experience at 


*** Hirvey, op. at. (a. 191). pp- t}7-4t, ilj 

Dimei (eA). op at. (a. 77). H. „ u 

That palace women were selected by smell dae» aat appeu la the other loorcei. It may weU be 
one of those apocryphal stone* CoU by aatlort »bou« Imie known platei. The repetmoo of the 
mystical number "twelve” also seems W saengUiea tbe cam for tt* bemg » tall tale. f=or aualogosu 
examples see John W. Spellman. "The Syn*<*« Sspii&canct ot the Numbet Twelve sis Aaaeot 
India, "/oume/ o/Asuit SluJut, XXU (igda), TP-**- 
a'* Atevedo (eA). op. at (a. 79). B. 44S-471 Cidade a 


iS (eds.), op. at. (n. }9), 111, 


Barros m Cidade and Munas (eds.), op.nt.P' 7*: attuaUy the modem town of Myohaung u 
fifty miles up the Kaladan and Lemro nven. and it i» tenneed by the post of Akyab. The fact that the 
capml waa so far upnver probably account* ibi Batbou’a assemon that Arakan bad no port. 
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Chittagong apparently nude him suspidom of treachery. After proceeding 
upriver a few miles, the Portuguese captain decided to abandon the project 
and turned his ships around and set sail for Ceylon. For a long time thereafter, 
the Portuguese ofiBcially expressed the feeling that the Arakanesc are false and 
perfidious, and that they should have little to do with them. 

Fedrid,*** who writes about Arakan from what he heard in Chittag5ng, 
reports that in 1569 an Arakanesc messenger was sent to the Portuguese captain 
in Chittagong proffering friendship and inviting him to visit the capital of 
King Minsetya (reigned 1564-71). It is in this period that the Portuguese begin 
to combine forces with the seagoing Arakanesc against Pegu and Bengal. 
Fedrid affirms that the ruler of Pegu is determined to subject Arakan to vassalage, 
but that he has no naval force with which to do it. The Arakanesc, who are 
able to equip for war as many as two hundred vessels, dearly can defend them- 
selves against an attack by sea. A land attack by Pegu is made precarious by the 
*^ggcd terrain of the Arakan Yoma and by the sluices and moats protecting 
the dty of Myohaung. Fitch, who travded in eastern Bengal reports that the 
(^ugO *’* of Recon” (Arakan) are constantly at war with “Tip- 
.Cr*PP“*) “<1 Chittagong is fiequently under the control of Arakan.*®^ 

At this period {1580’s) it is most likdy true, as it was not when the Portuguese 
first amved there, that Chittagong was governed by a brother or of 

the king of Arakam*®* 

The people of Burma arc generally characterized as being u%vny, stocky, 
good-lookmg. The women are lighter in color than the men and possess 
bMutiful figures. In shape, mannen, and features both sexes resemble the 
Chinese; in color xhty are lighter than the Bengalis and darker than the Chinese. 
Among thdr quahdes most ftequendy referred to are industriousness, honesty, 
peacefu^ess, and timidity in war. Those Peguans whom Pircs saw in Malacca 
wc« white doths around their loins. The men gather the hair on the tops of 
mcir heads and tie it into place with a white piece of cloth. Thdr teeth are 
black from ^wing betd. The women of Pegu wear their hair foUowing the 
Chm«e fasHon in a roll on the top of the head hdd together with golden pins, 
unschoten mdudes pictures of Peguans in his work.*** 

Many of the European authors (Castanheda is a notable exception) comment 
censonously on Peguan customs. Although they are judged to be dvilized in 
most ways, a number of die Europeans recoil in horror from their willingness 


»•! Purclui (ed.). ep. of. (n. » 5 ), X Il8. 

«. A u«d by fomgnerito refer Co che n«.vr. of Arikan. pamcubriy cho« who 

“ I"- 

‘♦•Harvey, ep. of. (n. 191). p. ,4,. 

liiBaj^ Urply on the d^pooni by Caaanheda fui Arevedo [ed.] ep til [n. 79I. m. 16). 

*• “d lanLhorea C“> Bum^and Tiele 

wnuen aW three hiadred year, Uttr bj 
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to cat anything, including scorpions, serpents, and grass.**® The men of Pegu, 
according to their wealth and soaal position, are reported by many of the 
sixteenth-century writers to insert little round hells into their sexual organ in 
the flesh of the foreskin. These bells, which are desenbed as being the size of 
acorns or small plums, are made of gold, silver, or lead and the more expensive 
golden ones arc said to have ddightful “treble, contralto, and tenor tones.” 
The men of Pegu, Pircs itporu, arc very popular with the ladies of Malacca, 
“the reason for this must be thar sweet harmony.’**®^ The bells are reportedly 
the invention of an early Burmese queen who wanted to enlarge Ae mail* 
sexual organ for the greater gratification of women and to break the Burmese 
men of their addiction to sodomy.*** Barros, who cautiously admits that he is 
wntmg on the basis ofwhat he has heard about local lore, links the introduction 
of these strange sexual practices in an unclear manner to i traditional story still 
current in the East, which alleges that the people of Pegu are descended from 
the mariuge of a woman with a dc^. This purportedly dates back to a time 
when a Chinesejunk was shipwrecked on the coast and the sole survivors were 
a Chinese woman and a dog.*** Skepacal of this story himself, Barros gives an 
alternative explanation which is equally fmctful, though based on European 
traditions, to the eflect chat the Burmese are the descendants of expatriates &om 
thejudea of King Solomon who fled eastwardinsearch of the mythical kmgdom 
of Ophir.t** The only part of the native tradition which accords with modem 

SeeetpeeuUy Fedno la Purclui, eii (o I6). X >ss: Sas^maaoslso wntti(JudiM[<d.], 
tf. at. [a. a}j], p. ijp): “£verr herb and the leaves of every tree, provided they ate not poutively 
veaemoiu. ate used to these {common cutty) dbbes, and the very richest hind u that which containi 
(he flesh of some animal that has died." 

Cocteslo (trans anded), «p til (n. ed). I. lO]. 

*<' Ihis report, so lar as I can determine, first appeals inCoao (Major, op. eir [n. Ji], Pt. IV, p. n); 
Barboaa(m Dames led.], op (il [n.77].Il, I5e)andPire»{«nConesfo(aani. anded ),<ip. w [11.46], I, 
102) likewise write at some length about it Piga&tta (in Kobeitson [ed.], op ol, [a. 136]. II, 169) 
dwells on It at even greater length but refers it to Java. Oviedo (D. Joti Amador de lot Rios [ed ], 
Hutorit gentrel y noBiMl de lot J/hJmU. uUt f lurra-firmt de mor eaang par. . . Conzelo Fmaniiz de 
Ooie* de I'o/deilMadnd, 1831] Bk. XX chap xmev.p. toj) wnung on the basu ofinfonninon given 
him by Urdaneta, reftn it to Celebes. Barros (Gdide and Munas (edi], op. cil. [n. 39J, HI, rjo) 
probably on die basis of Barboia’i and Ihres' t^ions, likewise mnsticeis it Luu c hoten (Buisell and 
Title [eds.], op ol. [n. ajJ, I, 99-100) tells the same story and reports that he brought one of the belli 
home as a souveoii for ^ coUector-fhead, Dr PaluJanus fitch, wbo traveled both in Burma and 
Siam, reports that this pracbee prevails amoog the men in both places (Purchai [ed.]. op nr. [a. 16). 

X. 196-97). Camoeni and Garaa de Kesende. the Portuguese poets, allude to this custom m their 
famous works Unul about 1700 the European wiuets conoaue to comment 00 the prevalence of 
this custom m southeast Aaa Thereafter nothing u said about it. and no trace of the practice seems to 
temaia today TheK seems to be hatdly any doubt that it ooce tnsted, but has now died out. Also 
see H. Yule, A Nanaupt c/tht Miisicn . . If Un Cfuntf An (>i Uss (London, l8j8). p. 208 n. 

CamoSns m the Lusiait (X laa) wnces in Burton't trandaooa: 

"Attacan-realm behold, behold the seat 
of Pegu peoples by a iiioiister4>rood; 
monsters that gendered meeting most unmeet 
of whelp and woman m the Icmely wood." 

Professor C C Berg tells of bavmg heard the same story hunielf m the twentieth century. 

Odade and Munas (eds.), cp cit (n. J9). Ill, 13O. 
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scholarly theory is the remote association of the early Burmese people with 
China. 

The women of Burma reputedly go about in almost complete nudity to 
entice the men and to keep them away from homosexuals. Some of the 
Burmese sew together the sexual o^an of thdr {emale children and it remains 
that way until they are married.^®* Men of the upper classes often invite a 
friend or even a stranger to initiate their new wives into sexual activity. Mer- 
chants and other strangers who come to Pegu arc given great hospitality. 
According to local custom, any visitor is said to have the right to choose one 
from a number of possible women to share his residence for the entire period of 
bis stay in Pegu. He must, however, make a contract with her parents to pay 
for her, and must not see other women during the contraa period. Once he 
leaves, the giil returns to her home and no stigma is attached to her name. She 
may thereafter marry without trouble into the best families in the land. Should 
the same merchant return and ask for her again, she is obliged to return to him 
and her husband is required to acquiesce. Since no shame u involved in this 
relationship for any of the parties concerned, she may without difficulty return 
to her husband after the merchant has depaned.^®) 

Even the urbane Barros (not to mention Maffei) is a bit shocked by the stories 
which come to his cars about the customs of Pegu. But he is willing to incot- 
posate these “tvcCirious abuses” into the Ditadas as an example of what can 
happen in the absence of Christian belief In his words, these people have “always 
been heathens and therefore under the influence of the deviL”*®* At the same 
time, the Portuguese offidal within Barros cannot help showing satisfaction that 
Pegu and the test of continental southeast Asia have been so little infected by 
the virus of Islam. He is consdous that in rdigion (including temples, priests, 
and idob thereunder) the Peguan and the Siamese ptaaices resemble each other. 

In December, 1554, Pinto wrote from Malacca to the fathers of Portugal that 
the city of Pegu u the Rome of its atca.s*» At the center of the dry there b a 
huge temple {varella) covered with gold to which people make pilgrunages.^®* 
These heathens worship idols of various sizes, descriptions, and composition. 
Some are made of predous metals and “ganza” ; some are of marvdous height 
and stand erect, while others arc elaborately decorated but not so tall. Certain 
idob are designed to represent the supreme deity, while others arc sutucs of 
saints. In every habitation of the kingdom there are local idob and pagodas, 
and then there arc those which arc as famous in Asia as the pyramids ofBgyp^ 
arc in Europe. At Manaban there is a fabulous reclining idol which lies in the 

Luuchoten in Burnell and Hele (eds), I. lOO. 

Both Fedna and Lmjchoten report thw (ifcidL, p locc n. 1) and apparently there u no doubt 
that this and n mil a r ptacncei were followed in a oumbet of Eastern countries. 

>•> IbiJ , pp. 94-99. 

ses Cidade and Munas (eds.). op. (M. (a. S9). m, IJO; also Maffei, of. M. (n. 98), p. 288. 

*** Femlo Mendel Pinto to Fathers of Pomi^ (hlalacca, December J, IjH) m Widu (td). 
Of. at. (n. 80), til, 140-S5. 

Castanheda in Azevedo (ed.), of. «(. ^ 79). m, 17. 
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midst of forty-eight stone pillows and is called the “god of sleep/’J®? At Pegu 
there is a gilded idol with a huge paunch a the god of pregnant women and 

he IS called “Quiai Colompon” {Qtmi is die Mon word meanmg “holy”) 
which means, according to Pmto. the god of 104 gods. Near a town of which 
Castanheda does not know the name, there stands an important temple on a 
river bank close to the sea. This unnamed temple is served by fish who, it is said, 
never leave its vicinity. These fish are so tame, though they arc of the size and 
appearance of sharks, that they will surface and open their mouths to be fed by 
any person who splashes his hand in the water and calls out a certam name.^®^ 
Manners who round Cape Negnus all look for a gilded pagoda which shines m 
the sun and can be seen for a long distance.^* In “Degu” (Rangoon) a pagoda 
stands which is so tall that it can be seen from a large part of the kingdom and 
people from all over the land make pilgnmages to it on regular feast days.^’® 
Without question this is a reference to the majestic Shwc Dagoa Pagoda about 
which Fitch adminngly wntes: “It u the fairest place, as I suppose, that is m 
the world."i'* The travelers also estimate that Pegu would have plenty of 
gold for commerce, if so much of it were not used in gilding its innumerable 
pagodas, temples, and idols. 

In the vicinity of the pagodas are places of worship dedicated to idols and 
set aside foe prayer. Nearby monasteries, usually built as pious works by the 
onguial founders, ate constructed of gilded wood. Other buildmgs serve as 
tepositoties foe religious statues, one of them housing more thu 120,000 
images.^’* Some religious houses are reserved for women who spend their 
time in praying for the deceased donon of the monastic establishments. Pnests, 
called “rolls,” live cloistered lives in large moiustcnes which house three or 
four hundred men. Many of the religious establishments have large and small 
bells, same of the bells being larger than those at Santiago de Compostela in 
Galicu.’*^ Some of the monastencs live on mcomes left to them by their 


’•’Lttttr tom (JSSl) m Wicki(e4), «l (n 8o), HI, 147-48 Pmio givei detail om 

numbec of godi and holy pbees 


Aievedo (ed ), cp at. (a. 79). til, 30 

BiUn in Putchu (ed ), op ea (p. 16), X t $o. tliia u the beauofid Hnuwdui Pagoda which icill 


sianda as a landmark. 


Castanheda m Aievedo (ed ), op nl.(a 79). DI, 17 

Purchas (ed.), e; (it (n 16), X, 19J, lor a desenpoon ofu see Murray (pub), ep rif (n. 34d). 
pp. 64S-87 It has remained unchanged so sire, beigbt, and shape luice 1564. 

Castanheda in Aievedo (ed ). op nt. ^ 79). HI. !>• P*"® (*“ led J, op cil. (n. 80]. lU, 


148) mentions a shrme of 110,000 images 

SIS Castanheda m Aievedo (ed),ep n/.(o 79 ),p 17. Otieawnttto “raulun” by other Portuguese 
authors. It IS derived from the Pall and Busmese term, rtbon, meanmg “holy men " See Dalgado, op 
(It. (n. J3).1I. 331 The earliest reference to the "rauliin’’ in a Jennt fetter as in one which was sent to 
Coimbra from Cochm in 134! or 1 349 The atitboi reenved hu information from a Portuguese who 
had twice visited Pegu. See Wicki (ed ). op or (n. 1 , 360. At this date there were also four students 
from Pegu in the College at Goa from whom the Jesuit writer alto obtained information. 

»'* Castanheda in Aaevedo(ed), op or (n. 17. Halhifin Putchas [ed.]. op. cit. (n. 16I. X 

133) tcUl of a mammoth bcU at Rangoon whidi bad an inicnpnon on it that nobody, not even the 
Peguans, could deaphec. Such a bell with a Talair^ anscnptioa on it was possibly cast at the end of 
the thirteenth century. See Anon., "Talaiog bBCRpaon rt a BeU Calt by Anauppet-lun Mnn,” 


Journo] of the Burnt Reaearth Socieiy, XVIU (192^, ai. 
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founders; others are poor and their monks arc forced to live irom alms. The 
monks shave their heads and trim their beards by plucking hairs out of them. 
The lallipoies (mendicant priests)*** arc said by Fitch to be of lower rank than the 
“rolis.” *** Their dress consists of a brown doth next to the body and an outer 
garment of yellow, both of which hang down one shoulder and arc bound about 
them with a broad ^dlc. Around their necks suspended on a string they carry a 
piece of leather which they use to sit on. They wear no shoes or head covering, 
but carry a sombrero to protect themselves from the sun and rain.**’ 

To prepare for the priesthood, youths attend school until they are twenty 
years of age or more. Once their education is complete, they are taken before a 
“roU” who examines diem many times and determines ifthcy are serious about 
renouncing their friends, the company of women, and arc ready to assume the 
garb of a “tallipoic” The b^g satisfied, the novice broadcasts his 

intention of renouncing the world by donning rich apparel and riding through 
the streets on a horse accompanied by pipers and drummers.**® A few days later, 
he puts on the yellow garment of “tallipoie'’ and is carried through the 
streets in a litter procession to a tiny abode along the highway outside the city. 
There he takes up bis begging vc^ to go out and bis food. He is not 
permitted to ask for anything, but must live entirely upon what the people 
voluntarily hand out to him. Each rime the new moon rises the people send rice 
and other provisions to the kiack (holy place) where the tallipoies assemble to have 
a feast.**® They fast for thirty days each year.**® The only public services which 
they hold ate sermons at which they prea^ against all abuses. Many people 
throng to heat them. Before entering the temple, the people wash their feet. 
Once inside, they raise their hands up to their heads as a salute first to the priest 
or priests and then to the sun. Thereafter they sit down with the others. The 
priest or priests arc seated on their leather pads. These priests also assist in the 
ceremonies attending illness, marriage, and death. 

The priests of Burma also partidpacc in political ceremonies. Though Barro* 
seems to be the first to mention the following episode, the fullest description 
of it is in MafTci’s work.*** When, in 1519, Antonio Corrda concluded at 

s A word of otiscuiE ongin, bu( it seenii to be a BunneK appeUaooa for the pnesU of laUiDS 
(the Mon people of lower Burma). See Dalgado, vp at. {a. sj), □, S4I-4}. 

J‘» Puichaj (ed.), op. (it. (n. i6), X, ipj. 

*1’ By sombitio, Fucb fviid) u probably lefemsg to the palm-leaf fan whith the pnesu are 
obliged to carry when ou(-of.doots. For a mote detailed and comprehennble description by Saoger- 
mano seejardioe (ed.), up. or. (n. 3}5),p 114. 

•'•BtchmPurchai(ed),cp.«r. ^ l(!),X,l9stalin<Httheiaaiedescnp(ioau given bySangetmano 

inJardine(ed.),«7p.of.(n.23j),p. jar. 

>** Fitch m Purchai (ed.), op. at. (n. jQ, X, 194. Actually they have femvals at the time nf the fuU 
moon and fifteen days theteafiet. See Jaidioe (cd.), ciT. (n. 191), p. 118. Pmto (m Silva Reg® 
(ed), op. (it. (n. 179], V, 368) menaoni a caUed "talanos” w^ch 11 held for the senouily ill- 

Kiack is the Talaing word which means the Buddha's place of residence. See B_ H., "TaUmg Place- 
Names m Burmese,” JeumeJ of the Buma Rettaiek Staety, XX (i9J0), 23. 

Casiaaheda in Atevedo (ed), op. oL yp), m, tJ; Sangermano makes it a of ihree months 

(Jardme (ed), op. uL [n. 23s]. p- 118). 

s“ Op. eiT. (n. 98), 1, 280-8J. 
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MuuKin a coimi’^iul uriiy ujth Prgu. ihc tuul cficmooy uas hcU in a 
urge trnspte and a::cnJfd by tl;c tbgmufm axiJ j-not* of both I'otTogal and 
i<gu. Tlic Yuctuy of Mutiban, caHctl the utrap or “unubclgin”*^* by 
Wit aeeuoipaaud lo the nwcung by one of the high "tohj" and a van 
auemUage of thrf iowa>p<op!e. A» a {Yciude to ilte ceremontrs of oaih^uluig. 
the unuMgaa * trad aloud ut hit oualir.giuge the tcxiniof the treaty i>hkh 
w tte » nzini on a golden plague in both I’onogune and "I’e guan.” Tlierraftcr 
one of the I'oxtuguoe did hLeuitc Then the btonrd ton»e texu from 
then » luingt, and butnrd wtne piecn of utTroexolot eJ paper (a color w hich 
they emuder ho})) along utth tOR'^oJonfcrutuleavn. Me then took ihehandi 
of ilie ''aanaWgin,** plated them an the aihet. and aakeJ the \ iecroy qucattofli 
uhkj) ted hun to iMcai that hu Lug uoJJ hte up to the eondiuona of the 
treaty t*uh PottugaL Tha part of the cetemony uaa conducted with great 
tolcnmiiy aa the crond obtened a cnpcctfol uleiue. 

Coxtla and dte other Poctugune in attendanec had <]iuce a ditlcxent attitude, 
the uu)Ofiry of diem belieticg, m hen it came ilieu turn, dui a Chrutian could 
Rot vahdly luear to uphold obligitiom nude to pagana. Ai pan of what the 
Pctt«g\ic« thought vM at a farce, the chaplain cvf Cotrta’l vnael. attued in hit 
iorplKe. brought to the ceremony, uueraJ of the Uible orduunly tued for 
turaruig an oath, a beautifully bound book of aongi and moral platitudet. 
Cori^i in tnocLery opened the book al raitdum and hu hand acaJentally fell 
utv thne vior dt ftont the Holy Sertptvun: " Vanitaa vanitatunt tt omnia vaniias." 
Ilui dunce erwounter Mith the word of Cod forced luni to regard die cCTcmony 
tkidi tnpea and to recall chat Heicen rc«}uitet that oathi made to mfidelt and 
pagani dull be rrliguauily kept. And to Cottfa. feeling bound to act in good 
faith, tnote hu oath on the book at if it were the Uibie iuelf. While MafTei 
CCTtauJy II luing iKu ttory to point our to hu European audience the vsundrout 
workuigi of die Chrutian U u pantctdaily tnicreuing u an example of 
how the Poitugune tomctimet thought about dinr obligacioiu to pagan peoplei 
and of how the church iiulf othcially viewed tuck undataktngr. 

The Tint European to gam any uuight into the docuinet of the Duddhiiu of 
Uuriiu was the rraoeucan fnar, Ikerrc Uonifer, a riencbnian and a doctor of 
die Umvexiaiy of Parit.'*' While in Indu. Dontfer had probably been told, 
even aa the Jeiuiu lud earlier heard in Coimbra, that “if a father. . . were to go 
there (to Pegu] then all the people would become Chrutiaiu.*'^** Along with 

•“ An t{^eun*t«M of On Uufinra litlr r^wTilml lo rietioyi t W tii'ywU— »mi. Sc* 

.u. (n. ))1. tl. a?*- R<n«n(iaCki«J(«ikJMucui{c4i.l*^. <■(. (a. js], HI. l]l)p<m 
thu luSc tn * itfttirwlul ckmi uuuIiBtaCKia 'uiwtiTlitro.'' C£ the biJc fut {oventof (“lofedamO 
fitta bf fVtt {cbo**. p> UTi- 

*>• f-w 1 iMKi'KCouM oCIui muuoa k* A. Atcennua. O. F. At, **TIw FrinciKaiu in On Aoacot 
UuraKM KuijJoiDJ of A»i »oJ Frio. ljj7-»lil,".<«Ji»i»«A«*“«« ^uitnaim, XXXI 
Ill* etciui iSciiJ on botb ll* nuwen mJ UiiJJhm ikxmu* u b* uaJcrUooJ ic ouy b* foun^ in 
AUlTci. *f. in. (n. »l), II. al«-l9. 

1“ Kom I kittr Aitfd Cwlun (In* lj*7 of »»rir r«**Wf wniico bf Drothci ArOo 
huuKCO. «huh rcli)* aomc ckomurr 4cud oo Durinci* Din b ih nm bucJ on wlut Brother 
AiUo wuioUby* nun in IchIi* who luJ iwm mated IVgu. Sec WKU(cd.). or. (o. lo), I. aiio. 
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his companion, Friar Pedro Paschasius, Boni&r sailed from Mylaporc to Pegu, 
probably in the &11 of 1565.32s Bonifer remained at Bassein for a time studying 
the Mon language, reading native books on the Buddhist f^th, and tending to the 
religious needs of the Portuguese colony. Unfortunately for bis evangelizing 
hopes, Bonifer arrived in Pegu when King Bayin Naimg was encouraging a 
fervent Buddhist revival. This king’s vigor in battle was matched only by his 
great enthusiasm to be a model Buddhist ruler and he did all within his power 
to be so regarded throughout the Buddhist world. He built pagodas wherever 
his campaigns took him, distributed widely many copies of Pali texts, fed 
monks, and encouraged the collection and study of the dammathat (code of civil 
law). 326 He sent presents to the celebrated Tooth of Buddha shrine in Ceylon, 
and, when the tooth was confiscated by the Portuguese, he dispatched cmissancs 
to Goa in 1560 in the vain hope of ransoming forbade the Muslimsand 

Shan people within his dominions to kill sacnfidal animals. And Father Bonifer, 
who disputed with some of the Buddhist priests of Pegu, was railed at as an 
impostor and a trouble-maker. Finally, on tl^ advice of his Portuguese friends 
who bad heard threats nude against him, Bonifer left Bassein in fear of his 
life. 

On the basis of the letters which Bonifer wrote to Europe, Mafrei in 15S8 was 
able to publish a summary of what he undentood the beliefs of these Buddhists 
to he and to give a list of some of their religious terms. The best educated of the 
Burmese priests are said by the Jesuit scholar to hold the idea that there have 
been an infinite number of worlds wbidi succeed one another throughout 
ctemity.22» Each of these worlds possesses its own set of gods from the vast 
pantheon which the Burmese postulate. They believe that this present world 
must have bad five gods, four of whom have long since depaned and the fifth 
of whom died almost three thousand years ago.2*9 This means foat at present 
they are without a god; within an indefinite number of years, they believe, 
another god will appear whose death will be followed by a universal con- 
flagration from which a new world wiU emerge with its own new and particular 

Hf Wlule MafTo atul Meetsnua (above, n, jaj) plaoe him la Pegu from r jjy to 1560, the bane 
extant letter on which we rely for latbrmanon on his misana u dated fioza '*Co$niia'' (Bauein) 
Febiuaty l«,tSs 4 .Frdu(uLWKkiled.l.«p ttt.lo.e<iJ,in.j64)wnt»fiomMaIacca on December IS. 
iSSS, that he left "just now iiom Santo Thome.’’ He must have been there for a period before wntuig 
his letter, because it sbows a degree of knowledge about Buddhism and the Mon language which 
probably would not have been acquired too readily mlndia. For the text of bis letter, see ibid-, 

Bonifer includes the first list of Buddhist terms in the Mon language to reach Europe, as far as is now 

ii»Hall,cp. rif. (n. 30), p. 216. The kings of Burma were ctadinonalljr looked upon as patrons and 
guardians of ns Budd h is t faith. Politically, the kings ordinarily cultivated good relations with the 
monks for they were “the teal spokesmen of (be people and the monasteries were the popular assem- 
blies. . . .” See Niharranyan Ray, An bureJuOimtuAeSluJf efThermSSiBuSdhism m Burma (Calcutta. 
1946), p. 212. 

sit See above, p. 344. 

sss For confirmation see Sangermano iaja(d>iie(ed.),^. cV.fii. 2}}). p. 9. 

SI* According to information obtained by Sangermano p. 102} in 176} firom a celebrated 
Burmese priest and tutor of the king, just four gods have appeared m the ptesent world and have 
achieved a state of Nirvana, the last ofwbom wasGodama who <hed 2,306 years before 17 ^^* 
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gods.iJ® They believe that their gods have been created by cenain men who 
exist in different guises and who possess earthly and ethereal quahties. They 
assign dead sools to three different locales: the place of torment is Naxac 

(Hell),33« the center of dehghe which resembles the paradise of the Muslims is 
called “Scuum” (Heaven), and another place named Nizan (Nin-aHe),”! 
the mcamng of which is deprivation, death, and destruction of both the body 
and the soul. In the first two places the souls arc detained until they are called 
into some new world and this process continues until they finally end up in 
Nizan, a state of complete annihilation. “These are,” writes Maffei, “the ele- 
ments of the Peguan doctrmes about which they possess many large and complete 
books.”’^* Though his outline of Burmese b^ef is clearly not based upon 
serious study of these hooks, MaSci is able, from Bonifcrs letter, to give 
vaguely some of the basic tenets of traditional Buimese cosmography and 
rchgion. 

The people of Pegu, thanks to their priests, are well educated and candidates 
for conversion. They have among them a learned ehtc who study another 
language (Pah) which is for them what Ladn is for the scholars of Europe.*” 
The language of Pegu (Talaing) differs from those spoken by the neighbonng 
Siamese, “Bramis” (Buimese), and Arakanese. In Pegu it is held that the Siamese 
language is denved from Taiamg.**^ Pegu possesses an anaent literature and its 
senbes write both on paper with ink and on palm leaf with stylus.*” All supph- 
caaons to the king are presented in wnting and read to mm by one ofms 
secretaries. Traditional law exisu, eveneboughjusdee is usually meted out by fiat 
of the monarch. Murder is ordinarily punished by having the perpetrator of the 
crime pay a sum to the aggrieved family, the size of which is determined by the 
victim’s rank or status.*^* On one occasion in 1567, when Fediici was in Marta- 
ban, the Portuguese there murdered five royal messengers who were on their 
way to the batdefiont with penonal supplies for the king. Under these extra- 
ordinary circumstances the king ordered that the Portuguese should be 


On cheir beliefs about the destnictson and leptodiictioii of the world »e« ibii., chap, v 
ss' Niuiuu the Mon word for hell, c£ the Saiuknt wotd, Naiaka, which meant an in&Rial place. 
See Wicki (ed ), «p. ru (n. So), HI. Sii, n. J 

■•Sciiiim" « read a» "Sevo" by WKki m It u e<iiiivalent to the Mon word for heaven, 
Swaw, and the Sanskrit word, Surga 

"> NirvJng m Mon v: Nizan, and in Sanskrit » MUdn 


Maffei, ep ni. (n. 98), II, a88 Evidently, Bomfoc bcou^ a collection of books &oai Pegu 
back to Goa. See Fiois' letter to Portugal lioin Goa (December 6 . 1560). m Wieb (ed.), op. cu 
(n. 80), IV, 778. Peguan youths in the eoll^ at Goa might eonceivably have read and tiansbeed 
these books for the jctuics 

Jii Caitinheda in Arevedo (ed.), op. fl (n. 79), HU 1*. 

Banos m Cidade and Munai (eda.), up- ta. (n. 3 »). m. UO. f" confirmation see Saugermano m 
Jardine (ed ), ep. rih (n. aj}), p- aa- 

Castanheda in Aaevedo (ed }. ep. or (n. 79 ). m. pap^r and ink , Fedna m Purchai (ed-). 

op o/.(n.i6).X. 127, talks of lupphcaoonawiittenonpalm leaves withascylus Actually both were 
used. Their paper was nude of macerated bamboo and colored black, it u called preiSeih. See 

SangeniianouiJardiiie(ed). ep.eil.{n. ais).p l8a 

Castanheda mArevedo(ed.). op ot (n. 79 ).IH. “i Purchat (ed.). op rjt(ii.l6). 


X, tl8. 
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“f&duizcd” state of the south, was bang challenged by the expansion of the 
“Sinicized” Annamese state of the north. The Venetian traveler left a few 
comments about Champa, and, possibly, a good deal more about the Cochm- 
chma area where the Annamese were thm dominant.”’ When Odonc of 
pQtdcnone traveled m these regtons, Champa was undergoing a temporary 
respite from the onslaughts of its northemneighhors. The fnai roamed southern 
Indochina during the ragn ofChgA-nan (1318-42), the founder of the twelfth 
dynasty in Cham history. He reports that the country was then prosperous, 
enjoyed nch fishmg grounds off Ms coast, and that the ruler himself had no 
fewer than two hundred children by his various wives. Neither Polo nor Odonc 
mentions Cambodia, the great Hmduized state of the Khmers with its capital at 
Angkor, which was already beginning to dedme and which was then being 
invaded by Hinayana Buddhism from neighbonng Siam. 

Between the time of Odonc’s report and the amval of the Portuguese in the 
East, nothmg more was heard m Europe about the struggles gomg on in this 
remote peninsula where severai contending states were meeting, clashing, 
retreating, advancing, and dying. In T431 the rulers of Cambodia, under 
relentless attack £rom Siam, deserted the dry of Angkor and retreated to a capital 
further to the east which would not be so exposed to attack &om Ayut’ia, In 
1471 all of Champa souch to Cape Varella was annexed by the Annamese, and 
what remained was a tmy, truncated state which continued to bear the same 
name.”* The decline of Champa and Cambodia was paralleled in time by the 
southward movement of the Annamese from Tongking towards the Mekong 
delta and by the rue of Ayut’ia, to the west of Cambodia, as a great and menacing 
seat of power. The three Laotian states on the upper Mekong River conemued 
to lead seml'independent existences while nominally and sometunes actually 
in vassalage CO Sum or Burma. In this confused state of aAain, it is hardly to 
be wondered at that the first Portuguese to comment on Indochina were not 
always entirely clear or in agreement on such elementary matters as the exact 
placement or relative strength of the shifting component parts of the peninsula. 

News of Indochina began to trickle back into Portugal shortly after the con- 
quest of Malacca. Albuquerque’s cmisuries to Ayut'u returned with information 
on Cambodia, nominally a vassal of Sum. In isij King Manuel, in a letter to 
Pope Leo X which was published in Rome, let the rest of Europe know that 
Cambodu was one of the most powaful and strategically located states of the 
distant East.”* Pircs, who gathacd his information in Malacca, gives substantial 

’*’For 2 lummiry of the aigument chat Polo'* "Greater Jjti" wai really Cochin-China see 
A.J. H. Changnon, "L* grande Java de Marco PrAreo Cochinduxie,”fli<lJ«)rt * Ja Secirt/drs f/a*r 
inhchmoistj (Saigon). New Senea, Vol. ( 192 $^ No. «. pp. J45-47 Ai used in the sixteenlb- 
century and earlier accoinrct. Cocitfl'Ckss* eowpooslr to ibo BVKfar;' ijow ciStd Toakis soi 
northern Annam. The probability is that dns nama B deawd ftom an Arabic dengaanon. See 1. 
Autousseau, “Sur le nom de Cochinchine," Bulkin’ dr r£mk fiaxfttst i'Exolmt-Otitni (Hanoi), 
XXIV (Ipa*). JSl-79- 

141 E. Aymonier, "The History of Tchampa {Hie Cyamoa of Marco Polo. Now Annam or 
rnrhin China)." Imptrial anJAsialu Qutrurljr ilmra'. New Senes. VI (1893), 37S-76. 

Gtoslier, cp. or. (n. 23). p. I«a. 
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data on Cambodia, Champa, and Codun-China, but his work was not pu!>- 
luhcd until its appearance in 1550 in Ramusio's first volume. The remainder of 
tljc Portuguese secular writen (Barbosa, Pinto, Castanheda, and Darros) 
attempt nothing but general descriptions of Indochina. The most detailed and 
accurate accounts published in the sixteenth century come from missionary 
informants. Caspar da Cruz, the pioneer Dominican missionary in southeast 
Asia, spent about a year in Cambodia during 1555—56 in a fruitless effort to 
establish a mission there. In hope offindingamore cordial reception, he went to 
Canton in 1556 and spent a few months on the coast of South China. He 
returned to Portugal and shortly thereafter published his TractaJo . . . (1569)^** 
in which he discusses his experiences in Cambodia. The Spanish Augustinian, 
Mendoza, includes an account of the Indochinese states near the end of his 
famous book on China in a section summarising the Far Eastern experiences of 
Friar Martin Ignatius de Loyola. 

The materials in Pircs, Cruz, and Mendoza arc the best European sources 
published in the sixteenth century, and they can be supplemented by odd 
fiagmenu of dau in the Portuguese chroniclers and the Jesuit Icttaboo^ and 
lustones. In the beginning years of the seventeenth century, as a result of the 
Spanish ^ort to obtain a foothold in Cambodia (i595'-i603),**^ several more 
mformative books and documents appeared in Spain in quick succession. 
Ilowevcr, they will not be considered here since they were not published in the 
lutccnih century.!*! The European sources, while admincdly meager, arc 
nn'cnhclcsi important because the ludve annals on the period before 1600 are 
*'°”***“'®'** unreliable, or written $0 long after ibe event as to be suspect. 
Here, as m iiuny other parts of southeast Asia, the early history has to be re- 
constructed in large part from foreign sources,!** 

The earliest geographical descriptiom of the Indochinese peninsula, particular- 
y m ns relationships to neighboring territories, appear in Barros and in Pinto’s 
cticr of 1554 from Malacca. The Portuguese chronicler, who places this 
region, in tus eighth division of the East, at the souihcastcmmost projection of 
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the continent, concentrates his attention upon the basin and delta of the Mekong 
River. After naming Cambodia, Champa, and Cochin-China as the three 
greatest states of the peninsula, Batros observes that least is known about 
Cochm-China because its coast is very stormy and rough and its people not 
much involved in maritime activincs.^** Xavier, on his way to Japan in 1549, 
observes that Cochin-China borders on China, and tells about the storms and 
turbulent seas which almost brought disaster to his ship off its rugged coasL^so 
Camoens dramatizes the didicultics of navigatmg around Indochina in the 
story which he tells of his shipwreck at the Mekong delta m 1560 and of how he 
saved the manuscript of the Lusiads. Pinto, who writes from what he heard in 
Ayut la m about 1548-49, reports that Portuguese who had earlier visited in 
Cambodia learned that the king and all his people would quickly become 
Christians if only missionaries could be sene He equates Champa in size with 
Portugal and notices that at the mouth of the bay of Cochin-Chma stands the 
fortified island of Hainan, the “first” outpost of China and subject to the 
jurisdiction of the governors of Canton.*** 

The maps of the peninsula prepared during the sixteenth century do not go 
beyond these gener^ties in their representation of Indochina. The fint rough 
sketch of Its coastline appears on the planisphere of 1527 prepared by Diogo 
Ribeiro. The map in the 1554 edition of iGmusio’s first volume*** appears, 
from its depiaion of the Mekong delta, to be based on Barros, or perhaps both 
the cartographer and the chronicler used a common source unknown to us. 
No marked improvement of the cartography of the peninsula again takes place 
until the publication of Ortelius’ atlas in 1595. The sixteenth-century mapi 
give relatively little detail on particular places within the Indochinese states.*** 
From his vantage pomt m Malacca, Pires was able to obtain from his merchant 
informants a rough idea of each of the peninsula’s leadmg states as they looked 
around 1515. Cambodia, whidi he locates on the seacoasc between Siam and 
Champa, is a country with a deep hinterland through which run many navigable 
rivers. It 1$ nch in foodstuffs and produces substantial quantities of good rice, 
meat, and fish as well as "wines of its own kind.”*** Though it has little gold to 
export, Cambodia sells abroad its lac, ivory, dried fish, and nee. It imports 
Bengali textiles, spices, mercury, bquid storax, and red beads.’** The ruler of 
Cambodia is a valiant heathen who fights with his neighbors and bows his head 
to none of them. His people are warlike and possess many hones and trained 
elephants. Their ships, which mainly trade at Lugor in Siam, often form mto 


*** Cidade and Miirus (edi.), op cO. (a. ifi). 1, 

Letter of November s, 1549, tronl Kagortuma ul Schiuhac 
93). II. 180-81. 


3cr and Wicfci (eds.). op. at. 


Eglauet (tram ), op at (n. i8i), I, ifi- 
Following fol 34. 

”*Fot further discussion see Groslicr. op at (p.i3itPP- 

“‘Pires in Coitesao (nans and ed ). ejMS/ (n 4<9.I.*« ForeniendationsofCottcslo 8 translation 
based on a comparison with the Ramusto venioo aee Gcoshef, op at. (n. aj), pp. 143-44- 
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pirate squadrons to prey upon £niaid and fbc alike. At the death of a king the 
lords bum themselves as do the king’s wives and other widowed women. The 
likelihood that concremation was practiced in Cambodia is very slight. Pircs 
must have heard about it in relation to Champa where concremation certainly 
was the custom and where Odoric of Potdenone had already observed it in the 
fourteenth ccntury.J** 

To the east of Cambodia, particularly towards the interior, lies the country of 
Champa.**^ In Pircs’ estimate, it is a land power with no large ports, no great 
river marts, and no Muslim mcKJiants.*** Its economy is based on agriculture 
rather than trade, and it is rich in all kinds of foodstuifs. The chief product sold 
abroad is highest quahty calambac (aloe-wood) of which Champa has whole 
forests. Most of its trade is with Siam rather than Malacca. Its exports consist 
primarily of calambac, dried salt fish, rice, local textiles, some pepper, and 
gold.^*® The commodities imported arc generally the same as those in demand 
Indian textiles and spices. Gold, silver, and Chinese 
cash (low value coins made of an alloy of copper and lead with a square hole 
in the center) are the ordinary mediums of exchange. Champa’s ruler is a rich 
huthen prince who rules over many subjects and is often at war with the king 
of Cochin-China. 

Between Champa and China, Pires locates the wealthy and powerful Anna- 
mese kingdom of Cochin-China. Its territory extends deep into the interior and 
is travened by large navigable riven. But most of the population resides along 
us coastal fringe rather than up its river valleys. It is an entirely heathen country, 
hostile to the Moors, and closely attached by trade and political ties to China. 
The long of Cochin-China is related to the Ming rulers by marriage and is in 
vassalage to Peking. He keeps a permanent ambassador at the Chinese court, and, 
even though generally bellicose, he never is at war with China.J“ Like that of io 
poorer neighbor, Champa, the power of Cochin-China is geared to 
the land and not to the sea. Its numerous ships and war Junks are primarily used 
to carry and protea the merchandise bought and sold at Canton. Cochin-China 
im^rts sulfur and saltpeter, constituents of the gunpowder used in Cochin- 
China to manufacture fireworks and munitions. The other items imported are 
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prcdous stones, small quantities of opium and pepper, and Lquid storax. For sale 
abroad Cocliin-Cliina itself produces pottery and porcelain, superb taffeta, high 
quality silk, and a limited quantity of seed pearls. Only on rare occasions do 
the merchants of Cochin-China come to Malacca; on these occasions they 
exchange gold, sil\xr, and the products of China for sulfur and other 
items. 

Father Caspar da Cruz, T\ho was possibly acting on the information which 
Pinto reported back to Europe about Cambodia's readiness for conversion and 
its king’s request for missionaries, left Malacca m 1555 with high hopes of 
establishing a mission there. While the Dominican proved to be a good observer 
of the natural features of Indochina, he rapidly became disillusioned about 
Christianizing the country. Though he neccssanly had to communicate through 
a ‘thud party," or interpreter, he was himself a serious student of the reLgions 
then dominant within Cambodia. While his account of religion in Cambodu 

(published in his Ttactedo [<5^9)) u brief, it bruigs out clearly his ability to 

discern and correctly evaluate the strength of the hated faiths which stood m 
the way of his own efforts to spread the gospcL When he finally left Cambodu 
in despair, he admiu that he had made but one convert; ironically, this nun 
was dwd before Cruz’s departure.*** His discouraging cxpencnce probably helps 
to explain why it w as so long before other Chnsoan misuonaries cried their hand 
« evangelizing in CimbodiiL 

In discussing the geographical boundaries of China, Cruz incorporates into 
his delineadon a number of valuable observations on the states of Indochina. 
His comments 00 Cochin-China are essenoallyin harmony with those made by 
the informants of Pues forty years caihcr, but he emphasiza even more strongly 
the close ties between the Annamese and the Chinese. In dress, policy, govem- 
ment, and language the ts>a peoples exhibit sinking sunilanuet. The Annamese 
w-ntc in charaaen as they do in China, but "while they can understand each 
other in writing, they cannot understand each other s speech. *** Cochin^hiru 
is heavily popuLced, ferule, and self-sufficient. Even though no trading is done 
abroad, its people enjoy a higb standard of living. About Champa, Cruz has 
pracucally nothing to say. 

It u surprising, however, how much Cruz tepom about Laos and the 
Laotians.*** He u prompted to digress from bis major task of desaibing 
China’s boundancs when rccalluig that the Laouan kingdom (Luang Prabang) 

'^is overrun by the Burmese in while he was in Lov-ck, the capital of 
Cambodia.*** Merchants from Laos, he reports, came down the Mekong 
annually to trade at Lovck, even though the return journey upstream usually 
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took them about three months. Widi die Burmese occupation of their territory, 
the Laotian contingent already in Cambodia in 1556 made no effort to leave at 
the regular time and so Cruz had the opportunity to observe them and inquire 
about their homeland. He found out that high mountains separate Laos from 
China and that border raids in both directions are common. The Chinese 
maintam a permanent border garrison in Kwangsi province which tries without 
success to halt the Laotian raids. In normal times the Laotian merchants travel 
to Ayut ia, Pegu, and Cambodia with musk and gold to exchange for cotton 
textiles and other everyday items.^** The Laotians are not very brown in 
color, the men dress in cotton lomcloths, and the women arc covered from the 
breasts to the knee. They are idolaters like the Burmese, Siamese, and Cambo- 
dians, and their priests “wear yellow clothes girt about as the rest of the 
people, with certain folds and scams in which they hold their superstitious 
charms.”^** 

It is the Mekong which links Laos with Cambodia. This large, deep river, 
reported to originate in China, passes through great stretches of uncultivated, 
unpeopled, and densely forested mounuins. Cruz himself took a journey on the 
river and tells of seeing in the hinterland of Cambodia great numben of wild 
elephants, buffaloes, deer (meru), and rhinoceroses. He describes the rhinoceroses 
in some detail and reports eating “m great lump of flesh that falls from the 
lupe and hangs down on its chest. Along with rhinoceros meat he sampled 
the wild atrus fruits and grapes growing in the nvcrine wilderness. The 
Mekong, in its passage through the peopled and cultivated parts of Cambodia, 
causeth a wond« . . . worthy of fcdting.“«« He locates with exactitude the 
four arms of the river at “Chudermuch” (Phnom Penh)*’* and correctly reports 
^t the Cambodians refer to the main coune of the river as the “Sistof" 
(Srei Sistor), and to the river which runs by the capital as the "Arm of Lovek,” 
or what is now called the Tonic Sap. He clear])' explains the phenomenon of 
the ^ual reversal in the flow of the Tonic Sap and the great floods which this 
produces in Lovck and nearby places.”* But. when he tries to account for "the 
cause of this miracle, he comes forth with an utterly fantastic explanation 
according to which the influx of the spring tides in the delta is supposed to 
push back the rivers.*** 

Aware from lus amval that evangelizing in Cambodia was hopeless, 
the Domimean with the help of his mtcrpr«er questioned the priests about the 
reJigtons already dominant ia the capital He learned in this manner that the 
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ruler, Ang Chan I (d. 1366),*’* and his pnnapal advisers and favontes are all 
Brahmans. This being true, he concludes that ^ task of Chnstiamzmg them is 
next to impossible because Brahmans "... arc the most difllcult people to 
convert. . . .’’sr* Proni the court pnests, Cruz learned that they believe in one 
god called “Probar Missur” (Pr&s Baram Eysaur),^^r who created the heavens 
and the earth. This god was granted permission to bring about creation by 
Pralocussar” (Preas Lok Eysaur)*^* who in turn received his authonty from 
Praissur” (Preas Eysaur).ar» hi additioa to these three gods the Cambodian 
Brahmans also worship “Praput prasar Mctn” (Preas Put Preas Sear Mctrei),^®* 
a Buddhist deity. The existencre of diis particular Buddhist cult m sixteenth- 
century Cambodia is strange, inasmuch as it is usually associated with the 
Mahayana form of the faith, the influence of which is generally supposed to 
have been supplanted by this tune through the spread of Hmayanist Buddhism 
into Indochina.^*' It is nonetheless clear Cruz's account that Brahmanistic 
and Buddhistic beliefs existed side by side as late as 1556 in the court religion of 
Cambodia and that Ang Chan was deeply devoted to their tenets and resented 
the Domimean’s attacks upon them. 

Cruz also found the pnescs and monks of popular Buddhism to be formidable 
eaeinies. Through his disputations with them, he learned some of their doctrines. 
The Cambodian Buddhists beheve in thceiostcnce of twenty-seven heavens,*** 
divided into three sets, to certain of which every living being, including the flea 
and the louse, is admitted because each has a soul To the lowest of these heavens 
go ordinary beings who arc not pnests, and they find therein meat, dnnk, and 
fair women. Above the first set of heavens are a series of supenor heavens to 
which they assign pnestly hermits who spend eiemicy m the enjoyinent of 
refreshing breezes. The most elevated set is the one whose gods have round 
bodies like balls,” *** and those who are admitted to this final glory arc blessed 
by being given similar godlike figures! As a whole his dcscnptioa of the 
Buddhist paradises conforms relatively well with the facts, even if some of 
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his exphnitions arc vague and incomplete.*** Just as the Buddhists believe in a 
mulripliaty of heavens, so do they postulate a series of thirteen hells to which 
souls are condemned according to the dt^cc of their sinfulness.*®* Cruz also 
lists the ranks of the Buddhist ecdesiasrical hierarchy: the "Massancraches” 
(Maha Sangr^h)**® are the supreme priest and they sit above the king; the 
Nacsendeches’ (Neak Samdach),*** who arc comparable to bishops, are the 
equals of the king; the Mitres” (Methca?) *** are on the level of the ordinary 
priest and have a status inferior to the king’s; the two lowest ranks are called the 
Chapuzes (Chao ku ses) and the ’’Sazes” (Sakhi scs),*®° Priests of all ranks 
are numerous and highly venerated- Cruz esrimates that one-third of the male 
population belongs to the Buddhist dergy.”* 

Except for the clergy, the people of Cambodia are the slaves of the king. Ang 
Chan I is depicted as being the absolute master of his realm. He came to power 
after putting down a great rebellion against his brother and predecessor.*’* 
Cruz insists that the ruler is well informed on every movement made by his 
subjects. Everyone alike has free access to the king and one vies with the other 
to keep him in touch with what is happening within the kingdom- Nothing 
escapes him and nothing can be done without his approval. He is the sole 
proprietor of the land, and when a householder dies the property which is left 
reverts to the crown; the man s faouly, after hiding whatever it can, must begin 
Mcw.*** In a country where the king is so undeniably absolute and so unswerv- 
ingly hostile to the Christian mission, Cruz passionately concludes that con- 
versions simply cannot be hoped for, especially if it is recalled how deeply the 
majority of the people respect and revere the Buddhist priests. 

Mendoza’s renur^ (made in I585)*** on Cambodia and its ndgbbors need 
to be read in the light of the efforts already in motion (1583-1600) by the 
Franciscan missionaries and the Iberian adventurers to acquire a permanent 
foothold in Indochina. The Augustinian historian clearly possessed up-to-date 
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information on the arrival of Diogo Vdoso inLovek and the renewal of mission- 
ary enterprise there around i j 83. Evidently he derived it m the main from a letter 
which Friar Sylvcstre d’Aacvcdo, the Portuguese Franciscan, sent to Malacca. 
This document with its request for more musionanes and greater support for 
the Christian enterprise in Cambodia was addressed to Fnar Martin Ignatius 
de Loyola, the Spanish Franascan.*** Loyola had circumnavigated the world 
and had then wntten down his experiences when he returned to Europe in 
1584. Mendoza learned from Loyola's account about the various parts of the 
Portuguese East, though he treats them in sketchy fashion. His accounts of 
Cochin-China and Champa, for example, show no advance over the earlier 
descriptions, most of his information merely confirming in gcncrahtics what 
Pires and Cruz had already spelled out with greater prcnsion. The major 
diflerencc is that Mendoza, who was writing at the height of Europe’s enthu- 
siasm for the Far Eastern missions, is convinced that the people of Cochin- 
China and Champa are ripe for convenion. His aarount was therefore probably 
designed as an appeal to Philip II and Pope Gregory XIII to dispatch more 
niissionaries to Indochina for its quick conversion— possibly as a prelude to 
imliury invasion of, or certainly as a prelude to the missionary penetraaon of 
China proper. 

Mendoza reports that Frur Sylvcstre d'Azevedo is learning Cambodian and 
preaching in that language. He also lets the world know that Azevedo has been 
vainly appealing to Malacca for more missionaries. It 1$ because of his frustration 
over Malacca’s reluctant attitude to support him that Azevedo writes directly 
to Loyola asking for his mtervention in Spain on behalf of the mission in 
Cambodia. The emissanes who brought the letter to Loyola in Malacca in- 
formed the Franciscan orally that Azevedo u second only in importance to 
Kmg S 2 tha (reigned I57d“$6) himself and that the ruler refers to him as pae 
(father).«« This “new Joseph m Egypt” is permitted to sit in the king’s presenre 
and has obtamed permission from the crown for missionaries to proselytize in 
his kingdom. It 1$ also reported that Satha has permitted them to erect crosses 
throughout his kingdom. As confirmaaon of the king’s devotion to the cross, 
Loyola was shown two large wooden aosscs embelhshed with silver and gold 
■which had been made in Cambodia and sent by the king himself to Malacca. 
in Mendoza’s complacent view, Cambodia u a great, heavily populated and 
fertile country which u simply waiting to become Christian.”* Naive as 
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Mendoza undoubtedly was about Indodiina, his optimism can best be under- 
stood by recalling that he wrote at a time when a wave of mission enthusiasm 
swept Europe, when the Japanese envoys were there,^’® and when close co- 
operation between Spain and Portugal for the conquest and conversion of the 
ovencas world seemed more than an idle daydream. 

What sixteenth-century Europe actually knew about Indochina was based 
upon the oral and written reports of daring merchants, itinerant soldiers, and 
devout missionaries. The data which Pircs compiled for trading purposes 
around 1515 reflected the essential self-sufficiency of each of the Indochinese 
states, their direct trading connections with Sum to the west and China to the 
cast, and their independence of the mart of Malacca. From Pinto and Cruz, 
we know that Portuguese merchants had been tradmg in Cambodia for some 
years before 1535 and that they had probably become involved in the commerce 
of Ayut ia and Lovek as they sought to buy more cheaply the prized musk of 
Laos and the excellent aloe-wood of Champa by getting closer to the source. 
Ordinarily, they did not proceed to the eastern side of the peninsula because of 
®^r®”icly difficult terrain, the bad sailing conditions, and the dearth of 
valuable trading items. Most of what Indoch^ had to offer to international 
commerce was evidently available in the Cambodian cities at satisfactory prices. 
Because they halted in their travels at Cambodia, we have available much mote 
data on Cambodia than on cither Champa or Cochin-China. Because of Lovek’s 
connection on the upper Mekong with Laos, we know through the European 
merchants and missionanes a telarively large amount about the Laodan kingdom 
and its people. 

T^e Europeans believed that the key to the entire peninsula lay in the control 
of the Mekong delta. Even when the Ponuguese chroniclers have nothing else 
to say about Indochina, they comment on die relationship of the Cambodian 
cities to the international centers of trade at Malacca or Canton. Cochin-China, 
os y tied to Peking and under its benevolent suzerainty, they sec as essentially 
a continenul state; like China itself, it is not inclined to welcome maritime 
traders. Cfompa had the rcpuution of being a declining sutc forced to figbt 
• ^ iclf-prcservation and given to pirating ships which dared to sail 

wuhm sight of the peninsula’s southeastern shore. The control of Cambodia was 
j u- ^ sfcp to commercial, religious, and imhtary expansion 

in Indocbin^ Tbc co-operation, late in the century, of merchant-adventurer and 
imssionary (epitomized by Vcloso and Azevedo) was based on a growing con- 
sacoon among the men in tbc field that a connncntal foothold was essential to 
the commerc^ and religious penetration of China. Neither the Portuguese of 
MaUcca nor the administrators of Phihp If were willing to give official backing 
to the pnvate mterprises of the Europeans in Cambodia. Under these advene 
con cions, their projects were bound to be ephemeral and ulrimatcly collapse. 

**• See below, pp. 691-701, 
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Still, if it liad not been for the grandiose aspirations of pnvatc individuals, 
our sources for the history of the sixteenth century in Indochina would be 
sadly impovenshed. From the merchants we know something about the exports 
and imports of each state, the major cent er s of trade, and the direction of its 
flow. From all comers we have fragments of information on political person- 
alities, institutions, and intrastate relationships, which are very helpful, for 
example, in determining the chronology of die Cambodian kings. From the 
missionaries we have specific data on the prevailing rehgious behefs, institutions, 
and hierarchies which may provide valuable documentation for more general- 
ized studies on Hmduism and Buddhism in southeast Asia. While not all of the 
extant matenal was pubhshed in Europe before 1600, most of it was m pnnt by 
^585, the date when Mendoza’s work first appeared. What is more, by the late 
years of the century Cambodia began to be more than a name m Iberia as 
demands flowed mto Madrid requestmg money, arms, and missionaries for the 
Manila-centered intcrvcntioimt movement. It was also becommg patently clear 
in the capital about the time of PhJip H’s death (1J9S) that the ibenan pioneers 
in Asu, if not halted, might involve the country in distant and expensive ad- 
ventures which it could ill afford and from which it stood to gam little. Still, 
the hothloods ui the colonies kept alive into the next century the conquistadonal 
spirit and contmued to lobby in Madrid for a united Ibcrun expansionist 
movement into continental eastern Asia. 
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Albuquerque's capture of Malacca in 1511 inaugurated a period of rapid 
Portuguese expansion into the southern and eastern pam of the insular world. 
Exploration ships were quickly sent out from the Portuguese base to establish 
duect relations with the Spice Islands. Trade and diplomatic iimuons like those 
sent to the continental states of Siam and Burma were likewise dispatched in 
short order to Pedir and Fasei in Sumatra. The Sumatran kings of Kampar and 
Indragm. tradiuonal vassals of Malacca, quickly sent cnussanes to Albuquerque 
offenng their submission to Portugal. Tlic refugee sultan of Malara himscU 
helped to spread word of the Portuguese conquest to distant Ch^ by sending 
»n emissary there to request support from his suzerain. Gujarad and Javans 
traders, who had opposed Albuquerque, let it be known in other parts that the 
new power in southest Asu was a reli^us, commercial, and pohti^ 
entrenched interests. Individual Portuguese, like Duarte Co^o< w o 
parucipated in the capture of Malacca, soon sought out trade, adven^e and 
military employment throughout the whole Portuguese empire rom to 
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China. Of the various nearby islands, Sumatra, because of its strategic location 
across the strait, the vassalage of its Malay states to Malacca, and its Malay 
cultural base, very quickly began to interest the Portuguese. 

The history of Sumatra is closely related to the histories of both Java and 
Borneo. Today these three great islands (except for north Borneo), in addition 
to smaller island groups, form the base of the new state of Indonesia. The 
geography, flora and fauna, ethnography, and languages of these islands arc 
marked by divcnity ; but their peoples possess common attnbutes of community 
organization, customary law, animistic beliefs, and history which, it is hoped, 
will provide a solid foundation on which to build unity and statehood.*"' The 
Indonesian islands throughout their histories have had in common a scries 
of foreign contacts and invasions which has left them with similar accretions 
&om outside civilizations. Even in the pre-Christian era, merchants and priests 
from south India and emissaries from Han China appear to have touched upon 
southern Sumatra, western Java, and eastern Borneo. But while foreign annals 
contain odd bits of data about intercourse sviih the peoples of Indonesia, the 
o dcst native inscriptions which have so far come to light (in eastern Borneo) 
are te die fifth century A.D., and they confirm the fact that Hindu 

culture and religion wae already influenriJ in the archipelago. 

ttom this time tmril about a.d. 700, the Chinese annals and the writings of 
Buddhist pilgrims identify and comment upon the prindpalities and towns ia 
the islands and upon the spread of Buddhism in them. The Buddhist temples and 
ptur« of Java indicate that ia the eighth and ninth centuries two great 
^ten of Hindu-tadonesian culture already existed, one at Palembang in south 
Sunutra md another in central Java. In the tenth century the renowned Budd- 
t gdom ofShrivijay flourished on Sumatra, and, according to the evidence 
ot msmpnom. the center of power in Java shifted to the east at about this same 
time. ^ die beginning of the eleventh century the kingdom in east Java was 
swept by turbi^ce, while, according to Chinese records, the Sumatran king- 
om prospered and continued to dominate the international trade passing 
oug c s^u. Subsequendy, the Sumatran state under pressure from south 
” j began to decline while a temporary revival of political authority 
oauxT^ m cast Java. In the twelfth century, Muslim traders, particularly from 
inaiz, began to appear in macasing numbers as they sought to obtain spices at 
thirteenth century the Buddhist stote of Maja- 
pahit had become the center of pohdcal power in Java. Javanese accounts 
record the ensuing efforts of the Majapahit rulers to esublbh imperial sway over 
ihc^t of Indonesia and to stand offthe growing power of Islam. 

,1 ® of Majapahit power after J389 allowed the religion of 

l^m to spread more rapidly than before into the areas of Indonesia to which 
merefaanu came. It u at this point also that the Malay Peninsula and Malacca 
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gradually became the new focu 5 of economic and political activity in southeast 
Asia. In the fifteenth century, with the support of the early Ming rulers of 
China, Malacca rose to preponderance, and m rulers, their fortunes being tied to 
commerce, soon became devotees of Islam whidi they helped to introduce by 
the sword into other places on the peninsula and northern Sumatra. Elsewhere 
in insular southeast Asia conversion to the teachings ofthc Prophet slowly came 
to be a prerequisite for political and commeicsal success in the fifteenth century. 
By 1500 four coastal towns m northern Java were ruled by followers of Islam as 
were the most important islands in the Moluccas. The Portuguese amved in 
southeast Asia when the region was just beginning to be transformed by the 
impact of quickened commercial relations and a new and aggressive rehgion.^®* 
Indeed, it was probably the arrival of the Portuguese m the area which stimulated 
the Muslims to extend rapidly their political and mihtary activities east of 
Malacca in order to protect their commercial outposts against the attacks ex- 
pected from the Europeans. 

When Marco Polo visited Pcrlak on the nonhem op of Sumatra m 1292, he 
noticed that Mushm merchants were already there and that the httle port had 
accepted Islam as its faith. It was probably from this place that the teachings of 
the Prophet first began to spread to the test of Sumatra and to the other port 
cities of southeast Asia increasuigly being frequented by Gujarati merchants.*** 
The fifteenth^entury Europeans who went to the East were likewise impressed 
by the power and prestige which the followers of Islam enjoyed in the marts of 
Asia, and Conti found it necessary to embrace Islam himself in order to travel 
freely about. Santo Seefano first mentioned Sumaua in his book published m 
* 497 .*“* but it was not until Varthema’s Ilineraty appeared (ijio) that Europe 
began to receive a few details of this great island. Before mid-century only 
shght addiBons were made to the slowly emerging picture of Sumatra by 
the narratives of Cngnon about the Frendi vopge of 1529 and by the anony- 
mous Venetian who contributed infonnaoon to the Viag^i fatti alia Tana 
(1543) on the basis of bis experiences in India a decade before. 

The Ramusio volumes which began to appear ui 1350 included these car er 
published accounts, and made available for the first time the materials in Barbosa 
and m the letters ofEmpoli. In the great Portuguese histories the best account of 
Sumatra appears in Barros; but Castanheda, whose desenption is sun^ to 
Barbosa’s, also has mdcpcndenc contnbutions to make. Only a few inada^ 
references appear in the Co/nmen/anM of Albuquerque, but Lemos gives vriuable 
firsthand information on afiairs in Acbeh (Sumatra) around 1379- ^ 

his references to Sumatra, repeats much of what had already been sai T ® 
Portuguese cbroniclers. though he adds a few additional deuils on the diffi- 
culties between Pasci and the Portuguese. While Fednci.Balbi, an ^ 

Thu lumnury of pre-European history IS baled on VIekke. cp. til. (n. 40l). clupt- 
wai a Moor, "but speaking a different language [probaUy MJay] See Major (ed). ep. «t. (n. 3 1). 
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what they heard in Malacca about Sumatra, it is Linschocen who gives the fullest 
information published in the late sixtcciuh century. Further details arc also 
added by the early Dutch voyagers to Sumatra, and by Guzman’s account of the 
difficulties which stood in the way ofmissionmng on the island. Of all those \\ ho 
report on Sumatra, the only firsthand accounts published in the sixteenth 
century arc those of Varthema (there possibly co. 1506), Enipoli (1515), Crignon 
{1529), Castanheda (possibly, 1528-38), Lemos (1579), and the reports on the 
early Dutch voyages (1397-99). 

Most of the sixteenth-century writers agree that Sumatra was known in the 
West to the canographers of antiquity, but they differ on the names under « hich 
it is to be identified. Barros contend that it was a part of the “Quenoneso” 
(Chcrsoncsc),^whilc Castanheda helps to perpetuate the idea that it was really 
Taprobana. Though Barros believes it to be the southern part of the 
Ptolemaic peninsula of gold (Golden Chersonese), he dearly undentands that 
Sumatra is an island separated by a narrow strait Irom the "land of Malacca." 
He also speculates that originally Sumatra was part of the continent, an idea 
nhich Camocm also took up.^®* 

Suma^a, avers Barros, b 220 leagues (880 miles) in length and from 60 to 70 
leagues (240 to 280 miles) in width; Barbosa and Castanheda give it a circuni- 
ferracc of TOO league (2,800 mile).«» lu southern and northern extrcipitics 
" w coomand the entrances to the Straits of Malacca arc further from the 
contmrat than its central portion which lies directly across the strait from the 
tip of the peninsula. Because of the island’s peculiar geographical configuration, 

* common along the west coast. The equator passes through the 

uland which extends to six degrees south latituJe. The southern part which u 
^compassed by several smaller islands b divided by a very narrow strait (the 
Sunda Strait) from the great bland ofjava. Thb end of Sumatra b not so hcavJy 
peop c as b the northern section where most of the traders congregate. 

ong the eastern coast of the bland huge marshes and numerous river 
deltas gmcrally dominate the landscape. The interior b mountainous and in the 
hcanly forested mountains stands a lake from which many of the nven orig- 
inate.* Since it b on the equator, Sumatra has a hot, humid climate which 
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helps to produce a luxuriant vegetation. Tropjcal diseases run rampant and 
foreigners arc particularly susceptible to them. The island produces gold, iron, 
tm, brimstone (sulfur), copper, and naphtha, a rock oil which flows from a 
fountain in the kingdom of Pasei.^®* In the center of this kingdom there rises a 
volcamc mountain like Etna m Sicily which constantly bums. It is called 

Balahiao by the natives of Pasei.^*® While sulfur is produced by the volca- 
noes, gold is mined and dug irom the nver bottoms of the interior m the 
kingdom of Menangkabow.^*’ Trees and plants which are numerous and of 
many vaneties produce the fruits that are used for food and ornamentation. 
They are also the sources of white sandalwood, benzom (an incense), aloe-wood 
and camphor hkc that produced in Borneo and better than that from China. 
The spices which grow in Sumatra arc common pepper, long pepper, ginger, 
and cmnamon. Large quantities of silk arc produced for export to India. Insects 
and wild animals are so numerous that they cannot be named. Fish abound in 
the rivers and m some places, such as in the river of “Siafa” (m the kmgdom of 
Siak),«'» the natives take only the roc for food. As a rule the Sumatrans live on 
a diet of millet, rice, seeds, and wJd fruits. 

The population is made up mainly of native heathens and foreign Muslims 
who origmally came to the island for trade. In about 1370 (i.e., 150 years 
before the governorship of Diogo Lopes de Sequeira (1318-21])*** Moors from 
Persia, Arabia, Gujarat, Hindustan, and Bengal began to trade and settle the 
coastal regions and gradually to extend their political control over them. The 
natives, unable to resist the encroachments of the Muslim traders, retreated into 
the mountains of the mterior. Throughout the island, stand many well-populated 
but simple cities largely composed of thatched houses.*** Across the strait from 
Malacca towards the mtenor live the most warhke people in the world; they 
are called “Batas” (Bataks) and they cat human flesh, particularly the flesh of 
pnsoners taken in battle.*** The “Sotumas,”*'* who live further south, are 
snore civilized. Though both the natives and the Mushms have their own 
languages, they nearly all speak the Malay tongue ofMalacca and follow certain 
Malay customs.**^ 

All the natives are small, well-proportioned and brown-skinned with dark, 
flowing hair. That they do not resemble the Javanese, their nearest neighbors. 
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gives rise to die gcncralizadon that great, natural variations may occur within 
very short distances.^'* This difference is all the more remarkable in that the 
people of Sumatra arc referred to under the general name of “Jaus.”*'* Even 
in Sumatra people admit that the Javans were once masters of the island, and 
that in earlier times the Chinese had control of the trade between the island and 
India. Such striking differences in facial features appears to substantiate for 
Barros his belief that the Javans arc not native to the country in which they live 
but arc originally a people who came there from China. This assumption is 
reinforced, he believes, by the fact that the Javans resemble the Chinese m 
appearance, politeness, and me<dianical ingenuity. Until the coming of the 
Portuguese, the Sumatrans, like the Javans, fought with arrows and other 
primitive weapons. They were quick to team, however, how to manufacture 
firearms, brass and iron cannons, and new types of war vessels. 

Thirty kingdoms, according to Barros, existed along the coasts of Sumatra 
when the Portuguese first arrived in India-<“ Some of these numerous king- 
doms” were little more than cities. Their number was sharply reduced in time 
as the larger and more powerful states expanded and annexed their neighbors. 
In the interior, which is thought to be very extensive, many lords and princes 
reign about whom the Portuguese have no information. Pedir,*** which was a 
famous city-state even before the foundmg of Malacca, is reputed to be a center 
of the pepper trade as great as Malabar.^** In earlier times ships from all over 
the area congregated at Pedir because it dominated the traffic in the strait. But 
with the founding of Malacca, and especially after the arrival of the Portuguese 
in the East, Pedir began to decline and its place was gradually taken by Pa*^ 
The neighboring suce of Acheh was then but a minor state; in the late sixtemt" 
century it became the greatest of them all. Barros tells us that in their posinoas 
relative to each other, the status of these Sumatran states is constantly changing 
a condition which gives the Portuguese ample opportunity to play one o 
against the other. 

Varthema, who possibly visited Pedir around 1505, describes it as a w 
organized mercantile center; on one street alone he found five hundred mi»cy 
changen. In its harbor, he reports, are built huge Junlcs “which carry three 
masts, and have a prow before and behind, with two rudders before and two 
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behind. Atide from pepper, Pedir produces silk, benzoin, aloe-wood, and 
fireworks. The people of the aty sleep in good beds and are extremely agJe 
swimmers. Pcdir’i houses are low, walled domiciles constructed of stone and 
many of them arc covered with the shells of great sea turtles. Varthema was 
ilso impressed with the art objects, probably from elsewhere, which he saw for 
sale in the markets of Pedir.*** 

The king of Pedir, according to Darros. mamed two of his nieces to his 
slaves, the lords of Daia and Achch. shortly after the Portuguese conquered 
Malacca.*** This event gives the chronicler an opportunity to digress on the 
institution of slat cry as it exists in the East. He claims that free persons are put 
into slavery through bemg captured in war, as punishment for civil ofienses, sale 
by others, and sale by the slave himself. Parents often sell their children for very 
low prices. Darros himself admitting that he had in his own house at the time 
when he wrote a Gujarati slave who had been sold by his mother for a pittance. 
Even persons of noble Imeage ofttimes sell themselves into bondage in order to 
raise money for their osm use. Slaves of noble background are in constant 
demand by the great lords who pay steep prices for them, treat them honorably, 
and use them as nulitary retainers. Noble slaves are sometimes mamed to women 
of the ow net's family, invested with large esutes, and named hein of the owner's 
properties. Darros was clearly intrigued with what were for Europeans novel 
vanarioas on the institution of slavery; he seems to have understood that bond- 
age m the Onenul sense is not necessarily permanent, that redemption is 
always possible, and that (he slave ts far more tl^ a mere chattel, for he has the 
right to marry free penons and to own and bequeath property .*»* 

On his way to Malacca in t jtt. Albuquerque brought his fleet into the port 
of Pedir. There the conqueror met Portuguese merchants who informed him 
about the harsh conditions in the Malay port lor Christians bent on trade. He 
then sailed eastward from Pedir to Pasei, "the prinapal port of the island of 
Sumatra,"*** to demand that its ruler band over a Moorish renegade from 
Malacca who had tried to murder certain Portuguese. The king of Pasei, 
named "Gcinal,”**» in his reply vowed that the Moor had left his territory but 
that he would try to find the cuipnt. In the belief that he was being deceived, 
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Albuquerque broke off communications and sailed out of the port of Pasei. 
While marauding in the straits against ships engaged in the Malacca trade, 
Albuquerque subsequently attack^ and captured a Javan junk which had 
"Geinal” aboard. The captive king told Albuquerque that he was on his way to 
Java to seek help against a rebellious nobleman who had unseated him. The 
Portuguese conqueror, in his desire to establish cordial relations with people of 
influence in the spice trade, treated "Gonal” kindly and promised that he would 
help to restore him to power after conquering Malacca. The king agreed that 
upon being remstated he would acknowledge the suzerainty of Portugal and 
pay ttibute.^S" It was in this manner that the Portuguese tried to replace the 
Moors as king-makers in Sumatra. 

Once Malacca had been captured, Portuguese influence on the east coast of 
Sumatra mounted correspondingly.**' But, since their fortunes in southeast 
Asia rose and fell, the Portuguese were unable at any time to coerce the princes 
of Sumatra into permanent submission. Over the course of the century, Acheh 
gradually rose asamajor center of resistance to Portuguese efforts to concentrate 
the spice trade at Malacca. The rulets of Acheh, in alliance at times with other 
insular princes, repeatedly besieged Malacca itsdf. When Linschoten wrote he 
was able to say that the Portuguese do not reside in Sumatra, do very httlc 
business there, and ate constantly thceatening, but not actmg, to conquer the 
recalcitrant islanders.*** He might have added that the Christian missionaries 
were likewise unable to penetrate Sumatra effectively. 

The Portuguese chroniclers, who become interested in Pasei through the 
story of Albuquerque’s agreement to help testore “Geinal," recount that succe^ 
sion in this state is by assassination.*** Divine ordinance, according to Barros, is 
believed to be the source of the custom whereby the people depose one ruler 
and establish in his place another of their choice. Each new ruler is told the 
day, the hour, or the week of his death. At the appointed time the people of the 
aty pour out into the streets and raise a great cry. In their delirium they attack 
and kill the king and his advisers. On one occasion three different kings were 
crowned in a single day. Similar stones arc told about succession practices m 
Bengal, and it appears that this mode of ceremonial killing was inaugurated 
in Pasei by the Bengali groups so influential there.*** About the other major 
states of the island, the Portuguese say httlc not durectly related to their commit' 
cial and military roles. An exception is the remark of Albuquerque to the eflcct 

that the Hindus ofMenangkabowarcespcciallyproficicnt in the manufacture o 
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Ramusio published the accounts of Borneo by Batbosa, Fires, Maxinulian, 
and Pigafetta, Oviedo issued Book XX of his Hisloria general y natural ie las 
Indies in which he gives one of the lengthiest descriptions of Borneo to sec 
print in the sixteenth century. Oviedo bases his description on Maximilian 
and Pigafetta, and on reports which he apparently received from penons Lie 
Urdaneta who had participated in the Loaisa expedition of 1526.^^* Gdmara, 
the Spanish contemporary of Castanheda and Barros, first published his popular 
Historia general Je las Indies at Saragossa in *552. Like Oviedo’s earlier work, 
Gomara's Hisloria includes a substantial section on Brunei’s king and the 
customs of his people.*” 

Though Portuguese merchants traded regularly in Borneo begmsung in 
1530, very few of their reports seem to have gotten into print during the six- 
teenth century. Castanhetb, like the Spanish historians, first refers to Borneo 
in his discussion of the Magellan enterprise,**® and subsequent allusions to if 
are made in connection with his recital of the Portuguese projects in Ac 
Moluccas.*** Barros fails to add materially to the information presented by 
the earlier authors, at least in those volumes of the Decades printed during 
the sixteenth century. The Jesuit lettcrbooks and historians are hkesvise almost 
completely silent about Borneo. Even Linschoten. who specialized in fm^g 
out about areas where the Portuguese were least active, has almost nottimg 
specific to add. Oliver van Noort, the Dutch navigator, landed at Brunei m 
1398, but regular trade between the Hollanders and the islanders did not com- 
mence until i6od. Thus, neither the Portuguese nor the Dutch sources are 0 
great value for the study of Borneo in the sixteenth century. The Spanu 
materials, both before and after the establishment of the Spanish at Manila, are 
better than any others available in Europe before 1600. 

The European sources, meager as they are, have importance for the hutorj 
of Borneo because there arc almost no native annals or monuments o 
early a date which tell of the island’s past. The Javan, Muslim, and 
sources provide bits of data on pre-sixteenth century history, but it 
seriously alleged that “the true history’’ of the norriicm kingdom of 
begins with Pigafetta’s account of the visit there of the companions of h 
Ian.*** But Pigafetta was not even the first European to comment on Bonicu- 
Odoric of Pordenonc, in the fourteenth century, visited parts of coastal Domf® 
and relaj'cd a few items of interest about them to Europe! he tells , 

stance, that a flour called sago flour b there manufactured from the pith o 
sago palm, and it makes, he asserts, “the best pasta in the world. 

Batbosa, Piles, and Masdmihan all wrote their accounts of Borneo 
Pigafetta set doumhis, though the worts of Varthema and MxximUian were 
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only ones of the three to precede Pigafetta into print. Thus, it seems, highly 
aubioiu, even on the basis of thc£iiiopean sources alone, that Brunei’s "true 
history begins with Pigafetta. It b, however, accurate to say that modem 
students of Brunei’s early history derive more ^ta from the European sources 
than from any other foreign or native corpus of materials. 

Most of the sixteenth-century cartographical representations of Borneo, 
and particularly of its east coast, are somewhat fanciful and vague. sss Pires, 
usually so well informed, is the only one of the wnters to make the mistake of 
talking about Borneo as a group of islands. The others arc agreed m treatmg it 
as a smglc, large island situated roughly m the open sea northwest of the Mol- 
uccas and astride the equator. In generd, they all have a tendency, however, to 
place it too far north and closer fo China than ic really is, possibly because both 
China and Borneo were sources of camphor. But Oviedo is somewhat more 
precise. He locates Borneo and the neighbotmg island of Halmahera(GiloIo) in 
the general vicinity of the Moluccas Most of the specific materials m the 
European accounts relate to Brunei, but Castanheda lists five great seaports 
that he says were known to the Portuguese.*** In his transcnptions they are 
c^d “Moduio" (Matudu’).*** “Ceiavi” (Sarawak?), “Law” (Lawav),*** 

_ Tanjapura" (Tanjungpura),*** and “Borneo” (Brunei) “from which the 
island derives its name.” The most active of these ports as international trading 
centers are Brunei, Lawai, and Tanjungpura, but nch merchants reside m all 
of them and cany on a bnsk trade with China, the “Laquea5”(Liu-ch’ius), 
Siam, Malacca, Sumatra, and other neighboring islands.**^ 

While Borneo is declared to be a nch island, the Ponuguese made no attempt 
ui the sixteenth century to invade and conquer it. Unbke Malacca, it is a place 
which IS “well furnished with victuals,”**' mduding thereunder meat, fish, nee, 
sago, and a wuie called “tampoi” (Malay, tSmpang) which Castanheda esteems 

liii The iirit extant map to ih<nv Borneo with lU (ompkee coattluie and in a relatively correct 
form IS an anonymous chart o(tt ISJi owned now by Boies Penrose See Corteslo and Teixeira da 

Mora, op cil. (n a), 1,1x3-14 It was not. hoivever. until the production ofBerthcIot'i map of 163$ 
that Europe had a fairly accurate cartographical re pi eseiuation of Borneo See Cortesio (ed }. op cil 
(1 ad), I. J32, n. I. For a modem map of Borneo which includes the place names which appeared on 
nxteenth-ctntury maps see figure Ilin J O. M. Brock. Ploee Nixie; in liih end i/lh Cenftiry Borneo 
(Minneapolis, n d ) This valuable hctle treause. in mimeogiaphed form, was prepared under the 
auspices of the Department of Geography, University of Muuiesota. Unfortunately, the author seems 
not to be aware of CasCanheda's Use of town naniet. 

Delos Baos(ed), op <11. (n 298}, H, 16-it ForasuiniiiiryofOvjedo'ldiscoinoiiofBotntostt 
Sweeker. op. 0/ (n. li),pp 192-93 

«»A 2 cvedo(ed).op.{ir.(it. 79 ).IV, 227 . , . 

“‘Manidu is the name of a large bay 00 the north coast. See Brock, op. of (n- *43). rig II A 
town lumed Marudi is situated on the ntodeni irup to the southwest of Brunei. 

Sarawak is on the west coast See tM 

Not on modem maps, but charts of rhe nxtcerich to the eighteenth centuries place it on the 
southwestern coast under this name, and wnh digbt vanatiaas (e g , "Laoe”) in spelling See Cortesio 
(ed ). op al (n. 1. 2a4, n. 1 It may very well be Biat Uwai was a great port in the delu of the 

Kapuas River For details on this idenoficatioB see Broek. ^ erf (n. 443), pp. la-lj. 

On the problem of locating this regicm or town tee pp tj-aa 

Castanheda m A2«vedo(ed),op. cit. ^ TOkIV«**7 

Barbosa in Dames (ed.). op or (n. 7f), D. Mtf. 

tjS'l 
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more highly than “any of the other counterfeit wines’’^** of the East. The 
“true camphor” produced in Borneo is valued like gold in India and brings a 
much higher price than the camphor of China. It is the best of the edible 
camphors and is used in India as a medicine and as an additive to betel. The 
Persians tr)' to pawn off imitations of Borneo camphor on their customers 
because of its great value.^s^ Borneo is also renowned for its diamonds which 
arc found along the west coast in the sddnity of Tanjungpura and arc finer 
stones than those of India.^ 5 * In thdr annual voyages to Malacca, the merchants 
of Borneo also bring with them gold of low assay value, wax, honey, and 
aromatic woods.*** They pay no formal duties at Malacca, but arc required to 
give the port officials a fixed present.*** In tlicir purchases the Borneo merchants 
concentrate on Cambay and Bengal textiles, copper, mercury, cinnabar, 
Indian drugs, and beads of all descriptions. Apparently, the merchants were 
able, in turn, to trade the brightly colored cloths, beads, and trinkets to the 
primitive Dayaks in return for their stores of gold.**^ 

The coastal peoples of Borneo arc deemed to be peaceful, honest, good- 
looking, and civilized. Most of the merchants arc Muslims who dress in Malay 
style and use the Malay language. The early writen stress that the majority of 
the people arc heathen, and Barbosa, possibly on the basis of reports from 
Malacca,**® asserts that the king is also a heathen.*** Pif«. who wrote at 
about the same time, contends tlut most of the people arc heathen and that the 
king of Brunei had but recently become a Moor.*®* Pigafetta. who was received 
by the ruler of Brunei in I52t, describes him as a corpulent Moor of forty 
who goes under the name of Raja "Siripada” (Sripadh).*®' Modem scholars, 
primarily on Fires’ authority, agree that Islam was accepted by the ruler of 
Brunei in about 1500. They also believe that Borneo became one of the mam 
centers of Muslim commercial and religious activity after Malacca fell to the 
Portuguese.*®* 

The town of Brunei, the administrative capital of north Borneo, is best 

**• Aievedo (ed.), tp. eii (n 77), IV, **7; "umpoi,'' which wjj widely exported to other plart’. 

IS a very sweet bquor made Izoin the froir called iJmpmg (Dalgado, ep. rif. [n. SJ), 
and his companions were served arraclc when they visited Bruaei 

•*> For references to camphor and its use* see Barbosa in Dames (ed ), Qp. tit. (n. 

Castanheda in Atevedo (ed.), tip til (ii. 79). IV, j*7, and Oru's lengthy colloquy in Mar 

(trans.), op. ril. (n. 359), pp. 8«-9*. For otberearly reference* to the camphor of Borneo see Yul^n 

Burnell, op. rif. (n. 218), pp. 116-17. Professor Berg poinn out that camphor was probably not u»a 
an additive to betel. TTie confusion arises, he believes, over the fact that the Javanese wor ap“ 
means either lime or camphor. Lime i» sull used m maLing a quid of betel 
Caiunheda in Azevedo (ed.), op. tit. (n. 79), IV, 227. 

Pires m Corteslo (ed ), op. eil. (n. 46). 1, 132. 

•>*Ibid. /iW.. p. I3J. . L V tine 

«>• For example, Antdiuode Bnto, the first governor of Malacca, reported to Lisbon m«t * 
of Brunei was a heathen. Modem scholar* believe, however, that the coastal towns had accep 
Islam before the arrival of the Portuguese 10 the East (Hall, ep. cif. [n- 30], p. 184) 

Dames (ed.), op. cit. (n. 77), II, 207. 

CortesJo (ed ), op. cit. (a. 46), 1, 132. 

**' Robertson (ed), op. of. (n 136), II, 35 5rfpaA means "His Majesty." 

*«» Hall. op. rrf. (n. 30), and see map on p. 178 depicting die spread of Isbm. and p. 199 
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d«cribed by Pigafctu on the baju of his two-day suy there. He places the cir>- 
some disunce up the Brunei River and recounts how he and his seven com- 
panions were taken from their ship up to the aty in light canoes called praus. 
Except for the houses of the raja and some of his chiefs, the entire city u built 
oyer the water. Its habitations arc constniemd of wood which rest on high 
pilings. The aty’s everyday busmess is transaaed by women who travel around 
in boats at high ude. He estimates the population at tw'cnty-five thousand 
hearths (or about one hundred thousand people), a figure which bter WTiters 
consider to be grossly e.xaggerated.<*« On disembarking from the praut, 
Pigafetta s group rode to the royal palace on the backs of gaily bedecked 
elephants. The palace itself is said to be protected by a bnck rampart on which 
fifty-six brass and six iron cannons arc mounted. In the residence where the 
Europeans were housed, they slept on cotton mattresses covered with sdk 
sheets, ate a vast selection of meats with golden spoons from porcelain dishes, 
and had their sicepmg quarters lighted by torches of white wax which burned 
constantly.*** 

The reception of the Europeans on their visit to the royal palace is one of 
several such ceremonies recorded by the Western wnters on Asia. Mounted on 
elephants, the visitors rode through the streets between row i of armed guards 
and moved directly into the royal enclosure. They were received m a great hall 
hy a company of nobles and invited to be seated on a carpet. At the opposite 
fnd of the reception room, they saw an elevated hall separated from the mam 
court by wmdowj and silk hangings. When ihe curtains were pulled aside, the 
visitors could tee the ruler and his yxsung son sitting at a table and surrounded 
hy women servants. They were not allowed to communicate with the sultan 
direaly. but could do so only through his representatives, who, in their turn, 
tilked to their ruler through a speaking lube m the wall. After bemg corduUy 
received and sumptuously feted, the Europeans learned from the counien that 
the ruler never ventures out unless he goes hunting and that all of his aas arc 
recorded by ten scribes called “xintoles"*** who wntc on veiy thin bark.**' 
This raja, like the rulers of Malacca, nms the intcnutional trade in his port 
cities through an administrator called in their language a “xabandar” (Penun. 
ihjh-iSitJjr, or “king of the port ").**’ The raja’s authorit)’ must have extended 
to the southernmost reaches of the island (though probably not to the mtenot), 
for Pigafetta reports that Brunei's forces uck^ Lawn m IJJI for scctmg to 
shift Its allegiance to a ruler in Java.*** 

*•* Rcbettjon {ol ). n/ (n. |)<Q. II. ]« OT>r<t>p»««Sefigwt ef».Dooioua bowin De lr« 
Rjo«{cd.).»p fir (itasl). It. 17 Ontfiu KOBO® Oneito u foOowing Miwuralan'i .. 

The EngLih tijratinonii in C >L Ceoee teJ )./***'* tH1), p. ij4. 

•** Cfjwfurd. tp m (rL }«1. pp T^-T?. » psronilwlr F**** »" iiewi Pie»<i-ni‘i sfturicT. eoJ 
he ixen th« in the miJ-mnefeetith emturr Hranet’* w»i eicmatrd at • nett M.ooa 

•••Rt*eraon(ei). ap or (n. IJH], II. SI-JI 
***J«ni-tul,i or “arerruner.” 

**’ Rcbenaon (ed ). ep or (n. t)«). H, JS 

Caitanhrda in AtmOo (ol). »p or {a. Tv). IV, a*7 

Robenn {cA). »p or (n. ij*}. C. 17 

Ijijl 



The common people, aside from those belonging to the mercantile community 
are said to have a language of their own.^^ Maximilian of Transylvania and 
Oviedo are unique among the writen in the comments which they make on the 
beliefs and attitudes of the primitive islanders/’’* As pagans, these people 
worship the sun as the lord of the day and the moon as the mistress of the night, 
and believe them to be the parents of the stars. In their everyday activities they 
are charitable and just, and have a great love for peace and leisure and a hearty 
distaste for war. Rulcn who become involved in hostilities are strongly disliked 
and are forced to take the most dangerous position on the battlefield. A king 
who guards the peace is as revered as a god. It is not to be assumed that these 
people want peace at any price. If they suffer an unprovoked attack, they will 
submit to the inevitable and fight. But, as soon as the wrong has been nghted, 
they make haste to sue for peace. They consider it an honor to be the first to 
request peace, an infamy to be the last, and a crime to refuse it. In personal 
relations, robberies and murders arc completely unknown among them.^” 

This characterization of the peace-loving and honorable primitives of Borneo 
which originates with Maxiinilian contrasts sharply with the lurid stories of 
war and cannibalism in the accounts of post-sixteenth century writers who 
lived among the Dayaks and other tribes of the island for substantial periods of 
time/’* It is likely that the letterwriter and chronicler were being misled on 
this matter by their informants; Oviedo himself expressed doubt about one 
story, also included by Maximilian, which told of a pearl as large as a goose egg 
decorating the crown of the king of Borneo. When Oviedo checked out this 
tale with Juan Sebastiin del Cano, be was informed that it was a joke. Oviedo 
also was skeptical about certain rumors whldi were relayed to him about the 
natives of a south sea island who had ears so large that they could envelope the 
entire body with one of them. While he discards this story with the 
remark that "the Spaniards were looking for spiccries and not fables, 
seems to have accepted somewhat innocently a spurious description of n(^ e 
savages” similar to other descriptions which were being circulated in his cay 
and long thereafter. None of the other sixteenth-century accounts of Borneo 
supports this characterization ; in &ct, they contain only scattered and inaden 
references to the natives of the island. . 

The Spanish in the Philippines were for a short time involved in the affairs 
of Borneo. Not long after their occupation of Manila, the Spaniards were to 
learn by experience that life in Borneo was not idyllic and that it could be r 

*19 Bubosi in D»nws (ed.), «p. til. (n 77), D, 107. Mott of ihe Dayak ttibet, one of ^ 

KayaOJ. have their own languages. None oftbem has invented a senpt of its own. Crawnirn. fp- 

*71 See the English translation of his De Ahhuat .... in C. H. Coote (ed.), op. cif. (n- 4Sj)> FP 
134-37. Oviedo’s account is almost a direct translation of this. 

For a summary see Sweeker, op. at. (o. Il), pp. 193-93. f Romeo 

4T1 For a senes of characterizations by BinetecntlMeittury European viators to the tnbcsn 
see Crawfiird, op. at. (n. 34), pp. 12S-3Z. 

4T4 As quoted m Swed^, op. at. (a. 11}, p. Z93. 
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and e^est. In 1578. Sirek (also known as Maleka), a deposed niler of Brunei 
«nved m Manila to ask help against his domestic enemies. Francisco de Sande,««’ 
the Spamsh governor, responded to this request by outfimng and leadmg an 
expeditionary force against Brunei with the design of reducing it to vassakgc 
and of opemng it to Christian misnonarics. After a short fight, the Spaniards 
succeeded in restoring Sircla and tnttractmg guarantees from him of vassalage 
Md friendly rektions. Soon after didr departure, the ruler of Brunei agam was 
in trouble and in 1581 was forced to request aid once more from his Manik 
supporters. On this occasion, Captam Gahnel de Rivera was sent out at the 
liMd of a task force and he succored in puctmg Sirek back into power. After 
the accomplishment of his mission, Rivera explored the coast of Borneo before 
returning to Manik. Rivera was shortly thereafter sent as an emissary to Spain, 
but the Spanish made no further eilbru in the sixteenth century to effect 
closer rektions with Brunei or any other parts of Borneo.^ts TJjeij- attention was 
diverted after the union with Portugal (1581) to the possibility of richer con- 
quests in Chma, Japan, and Indochina. In fact, when Mendoza falk« about the 
eastern archipekgo he mentions Borneo only once and characterizes it as one of 
the pkccs where the hated Moors have made a deep impression.*” It was not 
wtil around 1600 that a Portuguese factory and a CathoLc mission were 
finally established at the town of Brunei. 

The people of Java were far better known to the Portuguese than was Java 
itself. When Albuquerque amved in Makcca. a numerous colony of influential 
JavM merchants were resident there and many Javans had fought in the army 
which the Portuguese defeated. Soil, the news of Albuquerque's conquest of 
the entrepdt at the straits prompted one of the nilets of Java to dispatch an 
emissary to Makcca with gifts and the offer to supply the Portuguese govern- 
ment withallofthesupphes and foodsniflsneccssary for the maintenance of the 
city. This pameukr Javan ruler, who was often at odds with the Makys 
because of their harsh treatment of his su^ects, initially welcomed the change m 
government and even volunteered to supply men to help the Portuguese hunt 
down the hapless Maky sultan.*’* Albuquerque sent the emissary home with 
the gift of one of the elephants he had captured at Makcca. The Portuguese 
conqueror himself was so impressed with the ability of the Javans as carpenten 
and shipbuilders that he sent sixty of them with their famihes back to Cochin.*’* 
Barbosa, who apparently quizzed the companions of Albuquerque at length 
when they returned to Indu, comments on the Javan ships with four masts 
which differ much from die fashion of ours, being built of very thick timber, 

*’• For the otyecovn ofhif iminon ee* the dotOTjeno to E. H. Slur and J. A. Robetoon (edL), 

Tht Phihppme Islanti OiiJ-ttfj) (Ovelaod. Ijioi). IV. Wl-Si; for » of «S7J from Kmg 
Sebajtua of Portugal to the ruler of Bofueo i»Wch wa» eoofiieawl by the Spanuh. tee IWi. pp. 
«73-7*. 

*’*Zaide. ep ni. (o. aoS), p. 373. 

Staunton (ed.), »p. ca. (n. J94), II, a«i. 

*’* Albuquerque in Birch (ed.). ep. of. (n. 10), m, 163. 

•r* Ob b^t cemstTUCUon along the nonheru coait of Java >ee Crawfurd, ep. ciL (n. 34). p. 176. 
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so that when they arc old a new planking can be laid over the former, and so 
they remain very strong.” Thus, &om the very beginning of their enter- 
prise in southeast Asia, the Portuguese realized that the Javans, like the much- 
admired Chinese, were excellent craftsmen and tough commercial competitors. 
It is perhaps these attributes among others which leads Barros to believe that 
there is more than a slight relation^p between the Javans and the Chinese.**' 

De Abreu, on his way to the Moluccas in 1511, made a stopover at the port 
of Gercsik in northeastern Java and presented its ruler with gifts from Albuquer- 
que. But not all of the Javan princes viewed the Portuguese intrusion with so 
much equanimity. The Muslim state of Japara on Java’s northern coast, one of 
the chief interme^tc ports on the route between Malacca and the Spiceries, 
reacted quickly and violently to the Portuguese seizure of Malacca. Afraid 
that the Europeans would disrupt and destroy the free flow of trade in the 
waterways of the archipelago, Japara sent a fleet against Malacca in 1513. The 
Portuguese beat off the attack, but in the process they made a mortal enemy of 
the rising Muslim state which continued, in spite of this setback, to extend its 
jurisdiction over the northern coast ofjava. Its ruler in a short time became the 
sultan of Demak. The island thereafter suffered a number of intemal wars as 
several of the Muslim, states combined forces against the declining Buddhist 
kingdom of Majapahit. 

^XTiile the Portuguese were aware of the deep internal divisions in Java, tb^ 
were unable with their hmiced resources to take advantage of them for their 
own ends. In 1522, Henfique Leme was sent to western Java to make an alliance 
with a Hindu prince. When the Portuguese returned five years later, they found 
that this town had also fallen into the hands of the Muslims. By 153 S> niost of 
the northern coast of Java had succumbed to Islam as Demak reached the 
zenith of its power. It was only at the extreme eastern edge of the island that 
the Hindus retained a remnant of control. Franciscans were sent to eastern Java 
around this time in an effort to convert its mien, but this enterprise enjoyed no 
success. When Demak's supremacy faded around 1540, the leadership in north- 
ern Java was retaken by the Muslim state ofjapara. It was the queen*** of this 
kingdom who sparked the allied Muslim attacks on Malacca of 155 ° 

The rise of P^ang and Mataram, two interior states, paralleled the dcctoc 0 
the coastal sultanates in the last generation of the sixteenth century. While c 
Portuguese by their constant atacks certainly contributed to the dosvnf^ 0 
the coastal states, the shift in the center of power to the Muslim states or t c 
interior did nothing to bring the Europeans into closer touch svith Java.*** 

It can be clearly seen from the foregoing that the Portuguese had but ew 
opportunities after 1512 to Icam about Java at first-hand. Consequently. ^ 


4l» Dames (ed ), op. at (n. 77), 11, 173-74. , 

4*' C£ liid, pp. 191-92, n. l; Conesao(^),<7 at (0.4^, 1, 179. Also see above, p. 57 °- 
4*a Professor Berg douba that a woman ever ruled over Japara He suggests that this is a re 
to a mythical queen who represents a demonial fince us Javanese traditional history. 

4*> Hall, op. cit (n. 30), p. 204. 
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published European sources on Java m no way reflect how much more impor- 
tance this island intrinsically had m die life of the archipelago than other places, 
like Sumatra, on which the Portuguese accounts are much fuller.^®* Illustrative 
of Java's higher level of dvdization is die fka that it was an economic fulcrum 
in the archipelago and that the Javanese wntings are fuller and more detailed 
and insenptions more numerous dian those of any other part of Indonesia. But 
It IS also true that the Javan wnten arc not always reliable, “their notions of the 
past being a product of imagination and entirely unchronological.’’*®^ The 
European sources, therefore, as maccurate and piecemeal as th^ arc m some 
respects, have the virtue of being realistic and of dating events with a relatively 
high degree of exactitude. The Portuguese, as hmited as they were in their 
abihty to trade at the great pom of Java, were forced to seek out smaller and 
less cosmopohtan places. Consequendy, they mention places and events oflocal 
significance which arc omitted by the religious and court-minded senbes of 
Java. Finally, the Portuguese in their preoccupation with economic affairs, 
tend to bnng mto their accounts the common practices of the marketplace 
and of everyday life rather than concentraong on the gloncs of princely 
conquests.*®* 

No certam reference to the name Java appean in European Lterature until 
Marco Polo. Whether Polo himself ever visited what he calls “Greater Java” 
is in doubt because his data, it is allied, does not correspond with what is 
generally known about the geography and products of the island we call Java 
today. It has been argued at length and with some plausibility that his dau 
does not jibe with the £a«s because m talking about "Greater Java" he was 
actually desenbmg Cochin-China.**^ Odonc of Pordenone, however, seems 
beyond doubt to have visited Java on his way to Canton in the early fourteenth 
century. He writes that the island was then ruled by a great lord who lived in a 
sumptuous palace and had seven lesser rulers as his vassals. Odonc also heard 
about the Mongol expedition from China agauist Java. Over a century later 
Conti, who may have gotten as far to the east as Sumbawa, inveighs against the 
Javans for eating unclean animals, their habit of running amuck, and their 
addiction to cockfighemg as a chief form of amusement.*** 

The authors of the sixteenth century who comment at some length on Java, 


*•* Pires. whose descnpSonJ ofjivaaiii Suoum ontbe b»iuofpCTw>n»l TJau there were among 
those pans of his work not procured and not pnHished bp Ramuao. also exhibitj this bias. Hii 
account of Java, however, u fat better than assy ef those published in the axteenth eentuiy See 
Cortesao (ed), ep at {n. *«]. I. iSd-loo Fw an eitcetleiu study which compares Pires wth 

other leadmg sources on the last years of the Majapahiteisipue see H.J de GraaC “Ptfca Suma 

Oriental en het tijdperk van den godsdicD-ftovergang op Java.” lol it ImI-, Istd- n re/im- 

*■">*, CVni (195a), I3a-7l. ,, x: 1 - Ull/J\ 

C C. Berg, “Javanese Hinonography— A Synopns of Its Evoluaon, m HaU (ed.). op. at. 
(0- 8). p. 13 On Berg-s histonographical ideas aeej G. de Caspani, “Historical Wnting on Indonesia 
(Early Period)," m liiJ , pp. lJ9-<3. 

♦** Vlekke, op. at. (n. 401). pp. 9»“93. 

‘'tChangnon. I« at (n.341). pp 19J-J47. 

Major (ed.), op. at. (n. 31), Pt IV, p. id. 
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its environs, and its people are the fisUowing: Varthettu, Barbosa, Pigafetta, 
Oviedo, Barros, Castanheda, Albuquerque, G6is, and Linschoten. Of these 
writers, the only ones who may posubly ^ve written from personal experience 
are Varthema and Castanheda. While Varthema may have landed on the 
northeastern comer of the island, the account of his fortnight's experience there 
is so dubious that Crawfurd brands it as being “false or worthless.” Castan- 
heda’s references are much more factual, but they are all of the type which 
could have been learned from informants. Castanheda actually seems to follow 
Barbosa closely, though he adds a few significant particulars not found else- 
where in the published materials. Even Barros, who is normally so thorough, 
has very little specific data on Java. But this is certainly not because it was 
unavailable in Europe. Pires’ detailed description of Java, though it was not 
published until the nventieth century, must have been known to Barros. In fact, 
he may even have used it for his narrative on the history of MSlayu. That he 
does not use Pires as a source for Java and for data vital to the spice trade appears 
to be a further indication of the fact that this information was highly classified 
in the sixteenth century. Of the authors actually published in the sixteenth 
century, the most informative on Java are Barbosa, Oviedo, Castanheda, and 
Barros. 

The chroniclers agree in pladngjava immediately to the east of Sumatra from 
which it is separated by the Strait of Sunda, a channel no more than fifteen 
leagues (6o miles) in width.**® The island stretches in an east-west direction and 
its northern coast is 170 leagues (680 miles) in length.*** About the southein 
coast and the width of the island the chroniders admit that they have no exact 
information.*** But the natives teU the Portuguese that the southern coast nw 
few good harbors and that the breadth of the island is approximately one-third 
of its length.*** A chain of mountains bisects the island along its length an 
renders communication impossible between the peoples of the northern an 
southern coasts. Along the northern coast are the ports of “Tuba (Tuban). 
“Panaruca” (Panarukan), "Cidayo” (Sidayu). and “Agaci” (Geresik), the last 0 


Op. cii., p. 165; for a less cnncal estiiiuce see Temple (ed). ep. cif. (n. 5), p- la*si. 

Barros in Cidade and Mdrus (ed* ), op. at. (n. jg), 11, 400. This geognphieal desenpnon 
wnrteti by the Portuguese Lwy himselfl lu the fourth d«ade, not pubUshed until 1615 and there ^ ^ 
not of concern here, the connnuatot (Cooto) introduces a complication by mating Java two i ' 
Sunda is separated irom fhc rest of fbe island by a nver. Sec Sweeter, op. til. (n- lOi j 

Pires pn Cortesio [ed.J, op cit [n. 46], 1, 168) says that it is only one island but that it is divi Y 
nver, a possible source of Couto’s snistake. Castanheda in AKvedo(ed ), op. rtf. (n- 79). D, 
with Barros in making it one island, and he says that the strait 11 fiom lo to ao leagues w e. 
Strait of Sunda appears in relatively correct ficajn for the first time on an anonymous p ip 
prepared re. 1545. See CortesSo and Teneira da Moca, op. eil (a a). I, XJ5-S7- 

«•« Castanheda m Aaevedo (ed ). op. nl. (n. 79). R, 158. This it overestimated by ‘T, 

(Crawfurd, op. at. [n. 34], p 167) But Banos’ snist^ is greater, he gives 190 leag** 17*° 

See Qdade and Mdrias (eds.). op ri'r (n. 39), II, 400 . 

**»Even by Linschoten'i rime (m. 13S3), llie Portuguese seem not to have known m 

about Java’s geography. See Bumell and Tiele (eds), op. ot (n. aj), I, lii-ia Ivotoh 

«ss Crawfurd. op. at. (n. 34), p 167 indicates that them ate just fwo moderately good r 
the south. The breadth of the island vanes liom 48 to I17 sides. 
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wcitcm Java to conclude a treaty with the local ruler who was still free of 
Muslim control. A treaty ofcommcrce was signed and a p.iJr3a (msrtrr) was set 
up on a site where the Portuguese were authorized to build a fortress.*’^ 
Within a few years, however, this pact of Sunda became Muslim and the 
Portuguese were forced to call only at the ports of eastern Java- Oviedo, oa 
the basis ofinfornution conveyed to him by Urdaneta about his \Tsitof ij35 w 
Panarukan, relates that there were then four kingdoms in Java which were 
constantly involved in war with one another. But the heathen (Hindu) ruler of 
Panarukan, the Spaniard admits, is a great inend of the Portuguese.*®* Ver)' 
little specific information on political conditions emerges from the other 
sources.*®* 

The people ofjav., their customs, and skills, arc granted most space by the 
European authon. This is so because many Portuguese learned to know' the 
Javans working at trades and in crafts at ^lalacca and in the pons of Inda. 
Barbosa, Castanheda, and Linschoten, all three of sshom had long experience 
in India, arc in essential agreement in their descriptions of Javan phj'sical 
features, personality and charaaer, skills, and beliefs.*®* The men arc chestnut- 
colored, strong and heavy-set, with broad faces and fleshy checks, hcav-y c)^• 
brows, almost beardless, and with pitch-black hair cropped dose to their heads. 
They wear no head covering and ordinarily go naked above the waist. 
women are lighter in color with excellent complc-xions, ugly features, beautiful 
bodia, and graceful carnages. The Europeans judge both sexes to be cxceedjngY 
proud, daring, and skillful; at the same time they arc alleged to be decdiful 
treacherous, clunuy, obstinate, bellicose, and ill-tempered.*®* 

But of their industry and abJity there is no question or cnticam. 
compares them to the Chinese andjudges them to be "die most dsihzcJ f** 
of these pans.*'*®* Tlicy arc expert carpcnicn. shipwrights, and loctsoiuhs. 
They specialize in making arms of all kinds: guns, iron-tipped spears. 
sdniiurs, wooden shields which cover the entire body, blowpipes whirhsw^ 
poisoned arrows, and huge bows. In hunting and riding they show* grra* 
daring and agility. And their skills arc not limited to the use ofprimmse 
They arc esteemed lughly in India at gunners, bombardiers, and maters c 
gunpowder.**® Their women arc adept seamstresses and musicun*- S-ite 

»•» An^-tdo (fj.). ff. to. (a. 7v), II, aaa-ai. 

»*« Dc lo» IUo« (fd). tp. iit. (a. jytj, II. lej. 

k u WK lifir U>w cunr iaJcTcnJru »uici tx-tttJ la ^ . 

MTV »hen Ordc uiudicd oa Jit*, ihe iil*aJ w«» rrponcUIr gwwtatJ — * 

•’Pioaot*," ".Miwsbicvr.” ^** ^* , ^ 
ui 1 UUu)l. ,f. lu. (n. 114}. XI, I)*. TU c 2 ;m;«T*a lUtn of lie Mfcia 
Dca.*L, ukl XUuiun.ii * 4 iBu«uecJ UiecifUnrah tmtufr Out NUu(*a) au 



Sumatra, Borneo, and Java 

Portuguese actUiUy saw so Jittle ofbfe in Java itself during the sixteenth century. 
It IS not surprising that they omit comment on the great skill of the Javans m 
agriculture and irrigation. 

The customs and beliefs of the Javans appear strange, supersutious, and 
repellent to the Europeans. For some unexplained reason the Javans will permit 
nothing to be over or upon their heads. It u the worst insult possible to put a 
hand on a Javan’s head, and he who does so places his life in jeopardy. They 
even build their houses just one story high so that nobody can walk over 
them.*'* Varthema, who perhaps heard about the ceremonial cannibahsm of 
the Bataks of Sumatra, alleges that m Java parents sell their children to be 
eaten.*'* He also notices that the Hinduized Javans, like many m India, will 
worship the fint thing they happen to meet in the morning. Pigafetta reports on 
the prevalence of conaemation and unusual sexual practices.*” Castanheda, 
following Barbosa, comments on their addiction to wizardry, sorcery, and 
love~cnchantmenti. They beheve that if one of their swords is completed at a 
designated propitious moment it will magically guarantee its wearer against 
death by the sword and defeat in battle. Wherever they happen to live, whether 
in a foreign city like Malacca or in a native town like Panarukan, the Javans are 
uidined, more than any other people of the archipelago, to run amuck as a 
way of obtaining satisfaction for real or imaguied injuries. In war, likewise, 
they care very little about death.*” 

The European sources, as scanty and contradictory as they sometimes are, 
give the reader a real sense of the size and importance of the three Indonesian 
islands and their place m the history and trade of the archipelago. Naturally 
most of what they have to convey relates to the coastal towns and states and 
especially to those with which they had the greatest famJiarity through steady 
intercourse. This leads the European wnters to overstress the importance of the 
coastal areas which they know most about and to underplay the significance of 
interior territones which were learned about only by indirect report. They are 
also poorly informed about certain untouched coastal areas, such as the southern 
coasts of Sumatra and Java and the eastern coast of Borneo. Onmtenor political 
divisions they arc best on Sumatra and Java, though they exhibit practically no 
knowledge of Java’s internal topography, chmatc, agnejeure, or, in its highest 
sense, culture. 

It was because of their relatively mfimatc degree of Similarity with coastal 
places and seagoing peoples that the Portuguese wnters stress the expansion 

^ For confirmanoa of this cujtom ftom an indeptodent Chioeie louice see W. W RockhiU, 
“Notes oa the Relaaons and Tiade of China." XVI (1915). a*o, a. i 

Temple (ed ), ep nl (a j), p txxvi. 

">Robenson(ed). op 01 {a. i69,Cnwfiinl{<y 01 [n. sal. P i6fi) notes that concrema- 

tiOB was still being caused on in Bah ui the mid-oinetee^ century. On sexual pracuces see above, 

P- SSSn. 

*“ Castanheda la Azevedo (ed ), op at (n. 75>). IV. I«: for confitmation 

(rd). op.rif (n. *6). 1, 176 For discussion see Ctawfind, ol fo-H).P n- 
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and strength of the hated Muslims throughout the entire region. Most of their 
informants were obviously of the mercandle and shipping classes, and they 
seriously recounted to the Portuguese their own myths about the past. The 
Portuguese faithfully recorded these popular stories as the basis for the oral 
history of the region, and apparendy heard or knew little about the priesdy 
tradition regarding the past. The Portuguese, because their informants were 
merchants, arc likewise overly impressed by what they consider to be the im- 
portance of the Malay language and Malay customs as universal unifying 
forces.® * ® They know many more details about Javan customs than of those of the 
other peoples because of the undoubted presence of large numbers of Javans in 
Malacca and India. This &ct perhaps helps to explain why they are most critical 
of Javan habits and adulate the peoples of Borneo of whom they knew but little. 
It is also clear that information on Borneo was not classified in Lisbon to the 
degree that the reports on Java and Sumatra were. Evidence for this is that 
Pircs’ materials on Borneo, Uke his discussion of the Philippines, were made 
available to, and published by, Ramusio. Sudi a conclusion is reinforced by the 
way in which Pircs organized the Suma orUtital: he grouped Borneo with the 
countries to the East (China, Japan, and the Philippines), while including Sumatra 
and Java in the section on the eastern archipebgo and the spice trade, the part ot 
his work which was originally suppressed and remained generally unknown 
until the twentieth century. 


A glance at a map of modem Indonesia reveals a profusion of islands which e 
scattered in the seas south of the Philippines, cast of Borneo and Java, noimo 
Australia, and west of New Guinea. Men throughout history have 
group these islands into neat aiclupclagos to talk about them intelligibly- ® 
eye and mind working in harmony have great difficulty, however, m com 
bining these imordered spots into comprehensible and manageable paitcrns. 
The task is rendered even more complex when it is necessary to group ® 
islands into unities which pay some deference to the focal points of the fcgio®® 
as they existed in the sixteenth century. To avoid doing violence either 
geography or history, we shall denominate as the Spiceries all of those 
which actually grew the cherished spices as rvell as those which were indnu y 
related economically, geographically, politically, or strategically to the tra 
and to the producing islands. For example, the five spice islands 
Tidorc, Morir, Makian, and Bachan). the original sources of the clove, ha 
depend in the sixteenffi century for food upon the laigc, nearby isuo 


■*C£ list of words collected by Drake's i 


a Hakluyt, op. cU. (n. Jt<), XI, iJi-JS- 



Hu Spiceries 

Hibuhera (also called Gdolo or Batochino do Moro).*'^ In our definition this 
forms an interdependent economic complex which we will refer to as the 
Moluccas. Two other insular groups, likei^ part of a geographical entity and 
held together by various types and degrees of interdependence, were Amboina 
peram, Bum, and Amboina) and Banda (Gunuape, Mira, and Banda), the 
latter group bemg the source ofnutm^ and mace. Celebes, the larger islands of 
the Lesser Sunda archipebgo (Bali, Sumbawa, Flores, and Timor), and New 
Guinea will be considered as another entity within the Spiceries because of 
their locations and their traditional assocudons with the Moluccas. It is im- 
perative to remember, however, that these groupings, like many constructs of 
the mind, tend to give an impression of greater unityandmtcrrclatedness than 
can always be supported as times and conditions change. 

Almost every European who wrote about Asia had remarks to make about 
the Spiceries. Explorers, merchants, statesmen, missionaries, and chroniclen 
eagerly gathered and assessed every scrap of information about the spices and 
the conditions of trade at the sources. The most authontanve of the numerous 
accounts are those of Varthema, Barbosa, Maxumhan of Transylvaiua, Pigafetta, 
Oviedo, Gaetano, Castanheda, Gdmara, flarros, Galvio, Linschoten, the Jesuit 
letters and histories, and the commentators on the explorations of Drake, 
Cavendish, and Lancaster. These authors represent a number of European 
naaonahdes: Italian, Portuguese. Spanish, Enghsh, and central European. A 
Uttble minority of them write from personal experience m the Spicenes: 
Varthema (possibly), Pigafetta, Galvio, Gaetano, Xavier and hisjesuit successors, 
uid the Dutch and Enghsh explorers. Barbosa, Castanheda, and Linschoten 
have the benefit of experience in India and of direct participation in the spice 
trade. The Portuguese chroniclers (Castanheda and Barros) and their Spanish 
contemporaries (Oviedo and Gdmara) naturally take opposing views on the 
question of the ownership of the Spicenes,*” but their desenpnons of the islands 
themselves arc similar. 

Varthema may have touched upon Banda, Duru in the Amboina group, and 
Ternacc in the Moluccas in 150^.*'* Irrcspecavc of whether or not he was 
actually on the islands, Varthema’s dcscnption (published in 1510) of these 
three groups m the Spicenes was the fint to be circulated in Europe. None of 
the carher travelers of the Renaissance, with the jxissiblc exception of Conti, 
even claims to have been cast ofBoraca Sort was from Varthema that Europe 
received its fine impressions of the places where the valuable cloves and nutmegs 
grew. He correctly reports that the nutmeg tree grows in Banda and locates 

'“Halmahtn actuiUy pariUeU the five inulkr ulaiuii tai « cloie to them. The Pomguete 
'mtecs of the uxteenth century, al a ttik, do noe cooadee it to be one of the Moluccas In the mid- 
teventeenth century the Dutch oedamed that the clove nee* m the Moluccai should be desnoyed and 
production of doves confined to Araboma and Ducineg to die Banda islands. The origin of the name 
Moluccas’* IS unknown See Philips (cd ), ep. ciC IS 9 )* P- m- 
’ See above, pp. 114-19 
“• Temple (ed ), cp. al. (n. 5), p. Ixxv. 

“'See above, p. 6j. 
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dove production in “Monocb” (the Moluccas).**® Roughly accurate are his 
descriptions of the dove tree and Ac wy in which the doves are harvested. Of 
the physi^ surroundings and the peoples of the Spiceries he gives a dark 
picture. They have no government, live m gloomy, low houses built of timber, 
an are very primitive in their way of lifc. They are pagans whose beliefs 
resemble those held by the lowest castes of Calicut. Little can be hoped for 
trom these people because they arc stupid and lazy. They expend no labor in 
avatmg the spices, but simply gather and market them at the appropriate 
seasc^ 0 e year. While certamly inaccurate on a number of points, particularly 

t e a sence of government, Varthema's low opinion of the people is one 
that later and better informed writers share.*** 

The Porti^uese voyages to Ac Spiceries began on a systematic basis immedi- 
ate y a ter Ac conquest of Malacca in 1511, Antdnio dc Abreu, the fint to 
reconnoitcr t e route, coasted along Ac northern side of the Lesser Sundas as 
tar east as Flores and Aen turned norA to Ae Amboinas and Bandas.*** In Ae 
^urse 0 i ^s voyage the Portuguese observed the small volcanic island of 
unuape* * in Ac Bandas from the cone of which Acre falls "continually into 
They anchored at the port of 
.1, * (Kolh-Kolh) on the island of Seram and went ashore only to find 

‘=«u«bals.*** On the return voyage the junk commanded 

y Franwco Serrao was wrecked in Ae Banda Sea and he along wiA a few 
«mpatuom made Acir way to Amboina and eventually to Tcmatc about 1513- 
rnu! fr?® *he rest of his life (A 1521) as adviser to the Muslim 

A* B ** an occasional, albeit somewhat unreliable, infonnant for 

S J A'’"” to M Jaca 

A tmmeAatcly outfitted and 

DubS A But nothing about these voyages appeared m 

connection Smw ** Spanish began to wntc about the Spiceries m 

connection with MageUan 5 circumnavigatioa of Ae globe.**^ 

S).p.S9 

century, refetj biologist, wbo vuited the Spicenci in the mid-nmeteewh 

p. 23 ^ ^ Ambome. a, beuig "bJf.ovilired. half-savage, Ly people” [cp. oL (o- »)■ 

>'> Cununfwipi IS * TtBwrJt ijiy a (Lisbon, 194S). PP- *5'^*" 

Old Senei, VoL XXX 

Porto, 19*4), p, 171, 0*^*3*°**^^**°* ^"“*>“(cdi),.4n/A„a GaliioD. TralaJodutdexabrimenloshic^' 
'"PiEafetta(inI^*b^^^Pp^^**^"(‘ <«• (n- J*a). pp. 53-55- , 

the Molucca! ten yean before hii ~ * 3 ) no*'* that the Portuguese had discovere 

secret Ironi Spain. Maeellan ann,.. .1 “ *”1' ™ *^** studiously kept thii knowledge 

(see .W . II. It ,) wffie « w Vanhema*! account of the Spicenes 

Senio and learned ftom him about ***S'**“ bunielf had corresponded with Frina^® 

information on the o?^ af About the unreliable character of Serrlo s 

tee C. E. Nowell. a Or to the East of Malacca as they actually are). 

1962 ). pp. I j_, 9 . ^ *** iVorU: That Coruemporarj A^counU ^vanston. HL. 
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Maximilian reports in his letter on the Moluccas published in 1523 that 
Magellan and Cristobal dc Haro,**® possibly on the basis of information garnered 
from Serrao, had pointed out to King Charles 1 that the Spiceries and China were 
within the Spanish demarcation, that the Portuguese were going there ilha tly, and 
that it was possible to avoid the Portuguese blockade and to sail to the clove 
islands by a presumed southwestern route. Those survivors of Magellan’s 
expedition who amved at Tidoreon November 8, 1521, stayed in the Moluccas 
for about one month and a half. In relating the story of the experiences of 
Magellan s men in the Moluccas, Pigafetta and Maximihan also brought before 
their European audiences indepcndiut but similar word portraits of the only 
islands in the world where the prued cloves then grew. Maximilian apparently 
received most of his data from Juan Sebastian del Cano, the commander of the 
Viaoria,” and several other survivors. 

All of the five clove-grownng islands of the Moluccas are normally dominated 
by the ruler of the chief island of Tcmatc. Tidore and Bachan likewise have 
formal royal establishments (sultanates), but Mom and Maldan have no kings 
and arc ruled "by the people.’’”* Eight months before Pigafetta’s amval at 
Tidore, Francisco Serrao, the captain of Tenute’s armed forces, had been 
poisoned while on a trading mission to Tidore. Ten days latrr, his master and 
the ruler ofTemate, Riji Abulcis. met a similar fate at the hands of his daughter, 
the wife of the king of Bachan. Nmc principal sons of Raja Abuleis were left to 
contend among themselves for the tluone. When the Spanish fleet amved at 
Tidore, its ruler, Sultan Manzor, appears to have replaced the ruler ofTemate, 
temporanly, as the overlord of the dove islands.*” 

Manzor is pictured as a handsome and dignified Moorish ruler of forty-five 
years of age. To receive the foreigners he was barefooted and clad in a delicate 
white shirt with gold-embtoidcrcd cuffs, a sarong, and a silken turban. He 
welcomed the Spanish expedition ui a &endly manner and volunteered to 
place Tidore, and, if possible, Teimte in vassalage to the king of Spain. Manzor 
was evidently concerned that the Portuguese Malacca might be preparing 
reprisals against him for his part m Serrao’s murder and hoped that the protection 


“•Cf above, pp jjj-ifi. ani also Coolc(ed.), up <i» (o- 4*s). PP m-i* , 

Pigafetta m Robercson (ed ), cp tu (n. u«. H. 7t Cf Vanhema. above, p 5M Pigafttta s 

desenpuon of hisexpenencci in the Moluccas may also be found mG » Ramusio. Deto 

•••(Veajce. i5jo), I. 403r-407r 

“•Barbosa (Dames [ed].ep of (n yylHaas-Mi). whovwotem aboutlSl*. no'” O” 

■dwells a Moorish Kmg whom they call Sdlan Bmataada . [«*o] was formerly lOng of all five, 

but now the four have risen against him and are mdependent.** ftres (in Cortesao [ed J, up ei ^4 J. 
1 , 114) reports that only the king of Temate u called Sultan, the rest are rajas He records that 
"Raja Almancor" (Manzor) of Tidore is at war with Ternate la fact. 


st the rcgulac 


state of affairs in the archipelago, for the nvak headed up compeong aUiancea The rulers of 
and Tidore struegled aeaimt each other for supremacy m the arehipebgo with the aid respKtiveiy 01 
Che OuhW. (Five PoweT^Unce)^ oShlmeJ^w^ Allianee) Each »mp fieque^y 
had allies on the same island, and neighboring comnuimliei {kampangs) fought each other in me t 
roles as members of these competing allianeea Consequently. local strife and warfare were imos 
endemic to the Moluecas and to those of tl^sr oaghbon who became involved m tneir po 
struggle See Wessels, op. cl. (n. zi), p. a? 
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of Spain nught help him to retain his control in the islancls.s3> Whatever his 
motives aauaUy were, Manzor treated the Spaniards exceedingly well and did 
his utmost to gather together a cargo of food, water, and cloves for them before 
they woidd ^vc to catch the monsoon. Within three days after their amval, 
he had a buil^g thrown up for them to use as their warehouse on shore. He 
sent envoys for cloves to neighboring islands and permitted a few of the 
Europeans to accompany them. Rulers of the other islands were allowed to 
come to Tidore to inspect the new arrivals and their two battered vessels. The 
Europe^ entertained their visitors by firing their artillery and by presenting 
them wth knickknacks of European manufacture. From observing Manzor and 
the ofocr Moorish mien. Pigafetta learned that they have as many women as 
they desire that they keep them in harems, and that every family within a 
^er s jumdiction is required to present one or two daughters to the royal 


i^ong those who came to sec the Spanish expedition were some merchants 
oi IWnuhera and one of its rulers. This large island. Pigafetta reports, is 
^ the coast and heathens who live in Its interior, 

a dismion of power which the Europeans found to be quite common through- 
out the ^t Indies. The Moors, who first came into the Moluccas about fifty 
yc^ before the Spanish arrived at Tidore. quickly took over the coastal areas 
and control of the trading towm.»« By Pigafetta’s time. Halmahcra had three 
iungs—two Moon and a heathen prince named Rail Papua.»» The Moonsh 
• harems and father hundreds of children ; the heathens are not 

i^cd to have so many wives even though Papua possesses a rich store of gold. 

“superstitious” than the Moors, though 
ey ore, hke Hmdus, for all that day the fint thing that they see in the 
morning when they go out of their houses.” «« Raja JessuT one of the Moorish 
nden oi Halmahcra and mi aged man. visited the Spanish at Tidore to see how 
W ti^ . Halmahcra itself. Pigafetta learned that it is so 

, ' four months to circumnavigate it. It also 

p oduecs cemm tbek reeds (of which the Europeans bought many) that 
grow on rocks and which are fiUed with fresh. cIcm water.»7 A few cloves 


* given to MwoiUan’* wordt in Coote (ed.), cy. ciL (n. 46j)* 


See Manzoi'i ipesch t 
p. i+o. 

(«d.). cp. tit. (n. JJ6). U. 75 , 

•>» pp. 75-76. 

"■ “ '■ 
te£crence to the Pipoujf of N^w Cumei interpreted M * 

having diKovered that ..Tan.! c.. of Magellan are incorrectly credited tvjth 

“ Arthur Wiehmann, DuJrrfaierifrrr*.r*re 

!n 5^"”" ‘’P- («!• 1 77.’*”**' 

tTenuteJ h^. a S4l) = »hole 

bambooi£lleduith water from I f^““‘****r “***>“n which the Pomiguese dnnk.“ Probably 

tamed and are in many ^ »e«la- Hiey are dean. Lghl. and eatJy 

in many way, .upenor to earthen ve«eU foe the ume purpotc." 
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grow on Halmihcra, but they are not as good or as valuable as those which 
come from the five smaller islands.*^* 

While waiting for a cargo, the Europeans went ashore on Tidore and visited 
a few of the smaller, nearby islands. Pigafctta used his time ashore to study the 
local scene. He depias each ofthefivcclovc-producmg islands of the Moluccas 
as a mountainous island, all of which are withm sight of Tidore except for 
Bachan to the south. Bachan is the largest of the five islands and its peak is 
higher and blunter than those of the other mountains. The clove tree will not 
live m the flatlands but prospers on the sides of these volcamc mountains. 
Cloves become perfect because of the moimtam mists which regularly cover 
them. Each island possesses groves of its own aces which the people watch over 
hut never cultivate. Harvests occur twice each year, at Christmas tune and at 
the nativity of St. John the Baptist (June 2j), and every fourth year a bumper 
crop is gathered. The cloves must be harvested when they are red and ripe or 
othcnvise they become so large and hard that only their husk is of value. 
Until the merchants come to purchase them, the cloves arc dried and stored in 
pits. A few nutmeg aces also grow m the Moluccas. Pigafetta describes both 
the clove and the nutmeg trees and their frmes. Crawfuid remarks that the 
Italian’s "Account of the dove is a good popular one, even at the present day 
(i8j6].‘'s 3» Pigafetta abo used bis time to compile, probably while in Tidore 
and possibly aboard ship as well, his vocabulary of Malay which he calls "the 
wori of those Moro people’’*^* of Tidore. Only fotty*seven words of his 
total compilation of 450 actually appeared in the sixteenth-century versions 
of bis work.t*‘ In Tidore, he notices, doves are called “ghomode”; in 
Sarangani (the islands south of Mindanao), "bongalauan ; and in Malacca, 
"chianche.”t« 

Besides doves, the Moluccas grow ginger roots which are dned in lime for 
preservation. Honey is produced and stored in the trees by small bees.*^* 

In addition, the islands yidd a wide vanety of tropical fruits as well as sugar cane, 
rice, poultry, goats, and palm products. The islanders, who normally go un- 
covered except for a breach doth, manu&cture their own dothes from the 
bark of trees. They soak the bark in water, hat it with sticks, and pull and 
shape It to the desired size and form. The bark so processed looks "like a veil of 
raw silk” and gives the appearance of bcuig woven.*” Pigafetu abo desenbes 

the various stages in the production of sago flour and bread, andnonccs that the 

natives while at sea hvc almost cxdusivcly on it. Mulucolorcd and white 


All of the Europein wncen agiee clu* Halmihet* produced no great a 




see Ciawfurd. cp til. (a. 34), pp. jo-ll 

’ UioseeOtainMalkhaiD(traiit).«p.<V 


'•ilid, p. 103 Alio 

** Robertson (ed ), op. fit (o. 13d). U, H7- 
“ See Ramusio, op eil. (n. J19), I, 4oJ». 

^‘1 Robertson (ed ), op fit {a. 13d). tl, 91. a»i. ’ 


. 30a (discussion of local names). CC Oru’s ni 


R^b^n ■WaIlacr..p.«((ii.94!. PP 

honeycombs of wild bees which hang &om the higbcM braathei of the tallest trees m 
’*• Robertson (ed.), op lit (a. 13d). H, 89. 
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parrots flourish in the islands, but those which arc reddish speak much more 
distinctly than the others. The islanders prize highly and tell many wonderful 
stories about thrushlike birds called “bolon divata” {Burting-dewata or Bird of 
the Gods).s*s These extraordinary creatures, now called Birds of Paradise, are 
said to originate in heaven, never to fly except when there is a wind, and to 
render invincible and secure anyone who wears their skins into battle.*** Of the 
preserved plumages brought back to Europe in the “Victoria,” two were given 
to Charles I and one was sent by Maximilian to his father, the Cardinal of 
Salzburg.**? 

The houses of Tidore are elevated like those of other tropical places, though 
they are not built as high above the ground, and they arc enclosed within fences 
of bamboo. When a new house is thrown up, the natives light a ceremonial 
fire and hold many ritual feasts before gomg to live in it. To the roof of the new 
house they fasten samples of the island’s products to keep its occupants from 
ever bemg m want.**® One day the Spanish, who guarded the merchandise in 
the storehouse ashore, were warned officially that they should not go outdoors 
at night because of danger from certain sorcerers. These anointed terrors, who 
were possibly running amuck, give the appearance of being headless as they 
roam through the town. Should they meet another man, they touch his head 
and rub some of their ointment on it. The accosted individual soon falls ill and 
three or four days.**’ The diven of the island have remarkable 
abihty in staying underwater for long periods of time. When the "Trinidad" 
sprang a mysterious leak in its bull, special divers were sent for who had long 
hair. These men, who could stay under%vater for as long as an hour, tried to 
locate the le^ by putting their heads against the bottom of the hull so that 
cir long hair might be sucked into the hole along with the water. 

Because the leak in the "Truudad” was so serious and impossible to discover 
ui the water, it was decided that she should remain behind for repairs and then 
try to nuke her way back to Spain via the Pacific.**® The “Victoria” therefore 
left Tidore alone on December zi, 1521, wth two native pilots aboard to lead 
her through the maze of islands to the south and west. Pigafetu provides long 
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lists of individual island names for eadi of the small archipelagos through 
which the Victoria” threaded its way.*** He noticed that some of these places 
were peopled by pygmies and othen by cannibals. After halting at Baru in the 
Amboina group, the men on the “Victoria” sighted the Banda archipelago and 
noted that it consuted of twelve islands on six of which nutmeg and mace grow 
in abundance. Pigafetta names all twelve islands and locates them at around 
6 degrees south latitude.*** 

Southwest of the Bandas they entered die Lesser Sundas where they were hit 
by a heavy storm and had to tahe refuge on the island of “Malva" (now known 
as Alor or Ombai Island).*** The people of this island are savage canmbals who 

wear their beards wrapped m leaves and thrust into small bamboo tubes — a 
ridiculous sight.”s**Hcrc the Spanish expedition stayed for two weeks to make 
necessary repairs on the ship, and Pigafetta notices that the natives cultivate long 
pepper and black pepper. On January 2j, 1521, they sailed south-southwest of 

Malva” to the island of Timor. Pigafetta then went ashore to ask the chief of 
the town of "Amaban” (Amaben) on the northern coast to sell them fresh 
meat.*** Unable to get suppheshere, they captured the chief of the neighbonng 
village of “Balibo” (Sdabao) and held him for ransom. While negotiating for 
provisions, Pigafetta learned chat white sandalwood is grown on Timor and 
nowhere else,*** and that traders come from as far away as Luzon to purchase 
sandalwood and wax. On the southern side of Timor live four heathen kings 
who have their residences at “Oibich” (Vaibico?), "Lichsana” (Lecam*), 
‘‘Suai”(Suzi?) and ’‘Cabanaz4”(Camanas$a).»»» Of these prinapaliuei “Oibich” 
is the most powerful and at “Cabanara” the gold is found with which 
they pay for their purchases. While on Timor, Pigafetta also learned the 
name* of eleven other islands in the Lesser Sundas from Flores westward to 
Bali. 

The ships of the Loaisa (1525) and Saavedra (rjz?) expeditions across the 
Pacific got as far as Halmahera and Tidore. Urdancta and hu compamons in the 
sole vessel remaining from the Loaisa expedition amved on the cast coast o 
Halmahera on October 29, 1526. From these survivors, who returned to Spam 

around 1536, Oviedo learned in detail about the difficulties which focy experi- 
enced in the Spicencs at the hands of the Portuguese and their allici of Te^tc.** 
Fortunately for them, they landed at ••Campaho.”a town which was in the hands 
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of Quichil Bubacar, *** a vassal of the aged Sultan “Adulraenjami”*^" of 
Halmahera. Adulraenjami ’ was himself an ally of “Rajamir” (Raja Emir) of 
Tidorc and an enemy of the Portuguese. From a slave who had been in the 
hands of the Portuguese for a time, the Spanish quickly learned that the Portu- 
guese had taken reprisals against Tidorc for the hospitality, aid, and vassalage 
which it had offered Magellan's companions. Urdancta and five of his associates, 
includmg the interpreter Gon^alo dc Vigo, were sent in pratis to announce 
officially to Adulraenjami ‘ and "Rajamir*' the arrival of this second ship ffom 
Spain. While they were given a cordial reception, it was not until the beginning 
u Spanish managed to get to Tidore through the Portuguese 

blockade and to join there with the survivors of the Magellan voyage. The 
Portuguese lost no time in attacking the new arrivals who were aided for a time 
by the governor of Makian (“Quichelhunur" or Kechil Umar), an enemy of 
Ternate and the Portuguese. The Portuguese finally destroyed the city of Makian 
w e continuing to besiege Tidorc. In February, 1528, Saavedra arrived at 
Tidorc to reinforce the beleaguered Spanbh. Though several efforts were 
made to find a route back across the Pacific, they all met with disaster.*** The 
conclusion of the Saragossa arrangements in Europe in 1529 soon brought an 
md to the Spanish resistance in the Spiceries. Urdaneu and others took refuge 
tor a tme in the numerous islands of the Spiceries, but finally, after giving 
the^eli^s up to the Portuguese, they began in 1534 and 1335 the long voyage 
back to Europe via Portuguese India. 

At the conclusion of his discussion of the Iberian war fought in the Moluccas, 
Oviedo devotes a chapter to a description of the Spiceries.*** While he surveys 
most of tlw important islands, his account is panicularly valuable for the light 
which It twows upon the political and social organization of the little known 
is ands of Halmahera and Celebes, and ceruin islets near Celebes in which 
Urffaneta spmt tune in 1532 and 1533 as a refugee from the Portuguese.*** 

t ®J«uJt$ at a later date, Oviedo brings out clearly the association, pohneal 
Si between Halmahera. northern Celebes, and the 

o uccas. ^®*cnhc 3 Gilolo as being but one of the states on the island 

^o^ to the natives as •‘Aliora” (Halmahera).*** The principal city of Gilolo 
(modem spelling is Djailolo) is eight leagues (32 miles) northeast of Tidorc. 
mough Halmahera at one point is no fiirthcr than two leagues (8 miles) cast of 
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as heathens. Parts of Halmahera arc under the control of Tidorc and Temate, and 
they use in those places the weights and measures common to the entire area. 
Cnmes arc punished by fines, exile, or death according to the magmtude of the 
offense. Of medium stature like the Spanish, the people of Halmahera are shm, 
agile, and well proportioned. They wear cotton and silk vestments, and like 
Moors everywhere take as many wives as they desire. The fathers of their 
brides receive money for their daughters. Gold is highly prized, though they 
do not have deposits of it themselves but receive it from the merchants from 
Celebes who trade there each year.*** The people of Halmahera also place high 
value on silver, colored textiles of silk and cotton from India and Portugal, and 
porcelains from Chma. At thar frestas and before gomg into battle they play 
musical instruments which sound like bells. They also have many drums to 
whose rhythm they chant as they tow, even when at sea for long penods of time. 
They pnze brass articles highly and give good pnees for the commodities of 
Flanders (kmves, daggers, scissors), trinkets of ivory and coral, and glass beads. 
The people of Celebes likewise esteem these same items, but are particularly 
anxious to have iron with which to make thar arms and their axes for woodcut- 
ting. Though most of the people in Celebes arc heathen, there are a few Moors 
in that isl^d. All the people, Moors and heathens, tattoo themselves with 
pictures of Lving creatures to help raise their courage for battle, and many of 
them wear their hair coiled at the nape of the neck. Throughout the islands the 
medium of exchange is Chinese copper cash. Oviedo was presented with four 
pieces of cash by Marcm de Islares, and he includes a piaurc of one of them in 
his book. He also reproduces a picture of a house in Gilolo, possibly drawn by or 
et the instruction of Islares and Urdancta.**^ 

Given the reports of the Spanish voyages to the Spicenes and the debates in 
Europe over ownership of the Spicenes. it was not long before maps were 
bemg drawn in Lisbon and Seville which included data on these islands. Fran- 
cisco Rodrigues, a pilot on De Abreu’s cxpcdiuon to the Spiccties, is the first 
IJ13) to depict m a beauhfully executed chart the islands of Sumbawa, 
Gunung Api, Timor, Amboina, and Seram; and he also vaguely delineates the 
archipelago of the Moluccas.s« Jorge Remek who ran away from Portugd to 
Seville m 1519 when Magellan’s expedinon was being prepared, may ^vc 
placed the Moluccas on the chart wluch became the standard {padrSn) map ot the 
East used by the Spanish explorcn.*^ With the return of the "Victona and 
the nse in tempers over the ownership of the Moluccas, the contest continued 
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l«tween Spain and Portugal to lure tlic leading cartographers of the day into 
their camps. Lopo Homcm, who prepared a chart of the known world in 1523 
and acted, in 1524, as an expert for the Portuguese delegation at the Badajoz- 
Elvas conference, had apparently offered to furnish the Spanish with marr mls 
or a pnce.s 7 ® In Pigafettas book (first published in France ca. 1525) were 
included a few drawings of islands in the eastern archipelago. The Portuguese 
governor of the Moluccas, Dom Jorge de Menzes, was apparently the fint 
European to set foot on New Guinea when his ship was blown beyond HaJma- 
era in 1526.S71 None of the earlier maps, however, includes the northern 
coast of New Guinea even after it was again touched upon by the Villalobos 
expedition in about 1345. The depiction of the Moluccas in these years was 
caught up in the demarcation controversies, and the cartographers seem to have 
specialized in catering to the positions taken by their sovereigns. The plani- 
sp eresofDiogo Wbeiro prepared in 1523 and 1527 place the Moluccas in the 
parush demarcation following the opinion and judgment of Juan Sebasnin del 
Cano.sJ* Two atlases of about 1537 attributed to Caspar Viegas locate the 
0 hi 145 degrees longitude and draw in the entire west coast of Celebes*^* 

— posnbly on the basis of iafomution obtained from the survivors of the 
Spanish expedidons. The anonymous chart of about 1535 mcorporates matcruls 
ttom the Spaimh voyages and is particularly clear on the area between the 
ppines and the Moluccas. Not until the anonymous planisphere of about 
1545 (now homed in the National Library in Vienna) is the representation of the 
Spikes significandy unproved and accurately drasvn.”* 

The sumvon of the Villalobos tragedy left the Spicenes in 1546 after their 
commmdcf s death and three years later a number of them were back in Spain. 

ne 0 their number, Father Cosmas de Torres, wrote a letter to Loyola and 
tuej«iutt of Europe in January, 1549. from Goa telling of his vopge across 
tne Facihc trom Mexico to the Spicenes with the Villalobos fleet.*” After 
^ost cightcm months on Sarangani Island, he reports that they were forced 
o ea\e or t e Moluccas because of their great losses through death- From 
Apnl, 1544. to November. 1345, the remnant of the expedition stayed on 
Tidore Island.!” Ultimately realizing that they would be unable to sail back to 
Mexico, they concluded a bargam with Femao de Sousa de Tavora. 
comnmder of the Portuguese fleet, to take them to Goa. At Amboina in 
t spring o 1346 on the way to India, Tones met Xavier who so impressed 
thesecularpncstthathc"soonwishcdtofoIlowmhis{Xavier's]footsteps....”*” 
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Torres realized his ambition in 1548 when he joined the Society of Jesus in 
Goa. His letter wntten in 1549 shortly betbre his departure for Japan was 
frequently published in Europe during the sixteenth century. Along with 
Gaetano’s journal (published in Ramusto in 1550), it was one of the few printed 
accounts by a partiapant to report on the successes and failures of the Villalobos 
expedition. Ramusio's map mcorporates many of the references which came 
into Europe before ijjopnmarily through the accounts of the Spamsh voyages. 

It was not until after mid-ccntury that Europe learned something in detail of 
what the Portuguese knew about the Spiccncs. The Book of Duarte Barbosa, 
first printed by Ramusio m 1550, was accurate enough for its day (ca. 1518) but 
added nothing to what had become current through the accounts of the 
Spanish voyages. The best general survey of the Spiceries appeared in Barros’ 
Decada III, first puhhshed in 1563, Just fifty years after direct mformation on the 
Moluccas began to tncklc mlo Malacca from the letters of Francisco Serrao. 
That the Portuguese had long possessed deta Jed and accurate informanon on the 
Spiceries is dear from the evidence of unpnntcd maps and from the wealth of 
data in the unpublished portion of Pircs’ Samu oriental prepared m about IJ15. 
If It IS at all correct to talk about a studied policy of secrecy being followed by 
the Portuguese government dunng the sixteenth century, nowhere is it more 
apparent than in the case of the Spicenes. Antdmo Galvao’s Tratado ...dos 
descohnmntoi appeared in Lisbon in 1563, the same year as Barros' Dicada III, 

but the reminiscences on his tenure (1536-39) as governor ofTematc were kept 
out of prmt by royal instructions. Even in the Tratado .... GalvSo gives no 
tystenutic review of affairs m the Moluccas.*’* It ishkely. however, that Danoi 
bt his capacity as offiaal chronicler of the Portuguese discoveries in Asia lud 
access to and mcorporated material from GalvJo’s manuscript history into ms 
own description of the Spicenes. From his own testimony we know that 
Barros consulted Galvao personally while wnnng on the Moluccas.*” The 
historical period to which Barros’ (and Castanhedas) work refers is, as in the 
res: of the Dicadas, to the years before 1540. 

The ancients, according to Barros, were ignorant about the physical teaturcs 
of the archipelago east of Sumatra and the Golden Chersonese. Ptolemy, ter 
confessmg his lack of acquamtance with it. neverthdess proceeded, according to 
Barros’ understanding, to depict it m his Geography. Southward from the 
eastern extreimcy of Asu, the anaents erroneously postulated a huge 
which supposedly extended 9 degrees south of the equator. Ptolemy Med in 
this fabulous peninsula with equally imaginary nvers, bays, promontones, an 
cities, such as Cattigara. But since the Portuguese have navigated east o 
Malacca, it is now known that no great peninsula easts there and that 
entue region is a sea dotted with many thousands of islands. In the midst ot this 
maze of islands the Moluccas are to be found. They are located at three hundred 
leagues (1,200 miles) east of Malacca and south of the equator. Even as the 
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crow flics, Banos unflercsrimates the distance betn-een the wo places; he is 
also inconca in putting the islands south of the equator. Aoually most of the 
Moluccas are located north of the line, and the Portuguese fortress svas on 
of all the Moluccas. It is hard to see how a scholar a 
well informed as Barros could have unintentionally committed these errors,*** 
an earlier date gives relatively correct laatudes for 
all hvc of Jc Moluccas.**! It is possible that the Portuguese intendonally short- 
ed the distance from Malacca to the Moluccas to keep infomudon away 
tom Ac Spaimh which might have again led Aem to claim that the Spiccries 
lay within meir dcmarcadoo.*** 

Barros describes the Moluccas, says that Acy are five in number, and tells us 
how Aey lie in a north-souA line parallel to a large island located a short 
leagues (240 miles) in IcngA, Batochina do 
oro ( dolo or Halmahera) faces the western islands and enfolds Acm in 
ec arms of laai The five smaller islanA are called Ae Moluccas, a coUeedve 
name comp^blc to the Canatici. -Ihough he icalizcr that there are actually 
more than five island whiA make up Ac complex of Ac Moluccas. Barrel 
cmsei 0 y those i^ds to whiA the clove is nadve. These five clove islands 
**6"* of one ano Acr and cover a complete distance from norA to 
u o not more twenty-five leagues (100 miles). In the native Uoguage 
» ® *he islands from norA to souA arc: •'Gape” fTcnute). 

Dueo CTidorc) Mounl”{MoA).“Mara*’(MakiaD),and'‘Scque”(DaAan).“* 
^5 . ^ J \ * ''*0' imall, the latest being not more than sir leagues 

[M mite) in arcunifeence. Their coastal fladanA are narrow and Ae waters 
ro^About are filled vsiA roAy reefs dangerous to Ae ships whiA try to 

approaA or anAor off their shores.*** 

I ^**'**® has given Ac Moluccas little more than the dove. Climate and 
landscape arc boA unpleasant and unbcalAy. Because of Ae equatorial loadoa 
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ofthc ulands, the sun is always near, even when at its northern and southern sol- 
stices. Constant heat combined with high humidity encourages the growth of 
heavy vegetation everywhere and produces clouds that hang near the tops of 
the mountains. The moisture-laden air, so good for vegetation, is unhealthy for 
humans. Most trees arc never without leaves, though the clove puts forth its 
leaves only every second year became the new growth is usually crushed at 
harvest time. On the sides of the volcanic mountains of the intenor, the atmos- 
phere is healthier than in the marshy and discase-nddcn lowlands. The sod on 
ill the islands is usiully black, dry, and highly porous. No matter how much it 
nins this thirsty soil (lava) seemingly absorbs all the water. Even nvers which 
nsc in the interior dry up before reaching the sea. Several of the islands have 
ictive volcanoes, the most vital of these to the Portuguese being the one on 
Tematc of which Earros gives a full dcscnption based on information received 
from Galvao.**! The clove islands arc far from bemg sclf-suificicnt m the 
necessities of life. But nature has arranged it so that the islands supplement one 
mother by the things which they produce. Halniahcra has no doves but it has 
plenty of foodstuffs to supply the islands where the doves grow. Clay suitable 
for pottery manufacture u found only on one islet, between Tidorc and Morir, 
which they call the “island of pots“(Pulo Cabale).**’ At the town of Gilolo on 
the large island of Halmihera they nuke the sacks for shipping doves. Supported 
by the products of their neighbors, the five little islands produce the doves sold 
everywhere in the world for these trees are found nowhere else. 

Millet and rice in small quantities are available in the Moluccas, but the diet of 
the islanders is most dependent upon the products of the “sagum ' (sago palm). 
This tree, similar in appearance to the date palm, has fronds which are of a 
‘J«ker green color, tenderer, and spongier. The trunk of the tree has le^ 
branches at its top and on them grows a fruit, similar to cypress nuts, within 
which one finds a powder. The trunk of the tree is a wooden shell m which 
there is nothing but a mass of tender and moist pith. The natives extract the 
moisture from the pith by letting it drip out overnight into a vessel. This 
liquor is the color of whipped milk and they call it "tuaca. 
has a sweet and agreeable taste and the reputation ofbemg healthful and fattening. 
When cooked, this liquor can be converted mto wine and vinegar. Once the 
pith is well drained of its sap. what remains is used as flout from wheh to make 
bread that is better than European biscuits. Two other uecs, one of them being 
the nipa palm, also yield bread, wine, and vmegar. Nothing goes to waste from 
these trees, because the bark, fronds, and other remains are used for clotimg, 
shelter, and other purposes. A superior wine, ordmanly reserved for the nobles, 
is distilled from large canes. The higher classes also live on the meat of pigs, 
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sheep, goats, and birds. The insular animals, according to Castanheda, reproduce 
several dmes each year in this tropical climate. One of the finest delicacies is 
the meat of certain curious rabhit-Iikc anintals who carry their young in 
pouches.s®’ Seafood and fish are both abundant and excellent, and more 
common in the diet than meat. The Moluccas appear not to be endowed with 
metJs, though it is rumored that gold may be found there.*’® 

The people of the islands are tasvny in color and have long hair, robust 
odics, and strong limbs. Surly of countenance, they grow grey early even 
though they often live to ripe, old ages. They arc greedy, deceitful, and 
unplcas^t, and are quick to Icam cvery-thing. Nimble of limb and agile of 
body, they swim like fish and fight with the swiftness of birds. Whatever work is 
done in the fields or the marketplace is accomplished by the women. The men 
are lary and mdolcnt about everything but war. They are a hard people to 
control because they refuse to be convinced by means other than the sword. In 
war th^ ar^fficient and so cruel that fatlicn and sons sometimes fight against 
each other. The victors in battle cut off die heads of their enemies as trophic* 
an t cm up by the hair. They have no trading junks because the foreign 
merchants call at the Moluccas for the doves, their only export. Native warships 
axe rge, well made, and propelled by oars, some of them having as many as 
1 0 oarsmen on each side. Evil and strife are endemic to the Moluccas, for the 
c ove, t ough a creation of God, is actually an apple of discord and responsible 

for more afflictions than gold.**' 

tU multiplidty of their languages seem to indicate chat 

the inhabiuncs of the Moluccas are of diverse origins. In their everyday rc- 
iaaonships with one another, these people are faithless, hateful, and constantly 
suspiaous and wat^ul— not at all like the people of one nation. The language* 
commonly spoken in the islands vary widely, the speech of one place not being 
un tst^ , ^ {I'* other.*®* Some form their words in the throat, others on the 
It, Kx' 1 * ^ common tongue through which they communicate, it i* 

Vl- Malacca which was introduced by the Muslims to the 

no ty o t e islands. Islam was reportedly accepted in Tematc a little more 
* 5of *he Portuguese established a fortress there, or in about 

A k ^ j ‘life, there arc no historical records, only a few traditions 
preserve y word of mouth. During their pre-Mushm existence they had no 
written anguage, no calendar, and no weights and measures. Without knowledge 
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of God and organized religion, they worshipped the sun, moon, stars, and 
earthly objects, even as the heathens living in the intenor still do. The one 
tradition which all of them hold to firmly is the bchef that they are not native to 
the islands but came originally fiom dsewhere.*** 

As elsewhere in the world, I^^ends exist in the Moluccas which credit the 
rulers with divine origins. The “besdal people" of these islands, according to 
Barros, have such a legend about the descent of their rulers. The fable aven 
that in times past when the islands were governed by elders there was a prmapal 
elder named Bicocigara livmgon the island of Bachan. One day, while he was 
bcuig rowed along the edge of die coast, the prmapal cider saw among some 
huge rocks a large thicket of rotas (rattan),*’* young canes used as rope by the 
islanders. Bicocigara, thinkmg these reeds especially fine, sent his men ashore to 
cut them down and bring them to the boat. On arnvmg at the place mdicated, 
the men were betrayed by ihor own vision and could see no canes. In great 
indignation Bicocigara went ashore, pointed out the reeds to his servants, and 
commanded them to be cut down. Blood began to run out of the severed reeds 
and they noticed at the roots (bur eggs which looked like those of a serpent. A 
voice was then heard which told them to take the eggs from which would be 
horn their princes. The eggs were earned home and stored in a closed and safe 
place until three prmccs and a princess were bom from them. Accepted readily 
and enthusiastically by the people, one of the pnnees ragned on Bachan, 
another on "Butam," and the other in the Papuas (New Guinea), east of the 
Moluccas. The princess married the ruler of the Lolodas, islands west of the 
northern arm of Halnuhera, and from this couple descended the kings of 
Halmahcta. It is because of their firm belief in thu ereaoon story that the 
Moluccans revere as a shnne the place in the great rocks where the eggs were 
supposedly found.‘»« From the viewpoint of the cultural and poLncal unity of 
the Moluccas, it should be noticed that the action in this story cakes place in 
Various islands and that it was apparently accepted as the story of origins for all 
of them. 

Bairos speculates that the Moluccas, parts of them at least, must have been 
covered by the seas until fairly recent tunes. He arrives at this conclusion because 
the Portuguese in the islands find seashells in holes dug in the earth and even at 
the roots of trees. Such a deduction is reinforced by the absence of references 
in the oral tradition to a long history, and to the persistence of stones about 
originating elsewhere. When they lint arnved m the islands, the Moluccans 
hved under the rule of their elders, in virtual uolaoon. Soon the islands wctc 
visited by thejunks of three naaons: China. Java, and Mala>-a. In some way the 
'liniing of the island of Batochina do Moto (Halmahera) seems to be assoaated 
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with the arrivil of the Chinese. Since “Bata” means “land,” it could perhaps be 
deduced, Barros beUeves, that Batochina do Moro was the seat of a Chinese 
trading setdement and so was known in the Moluccas as “the land of China.” 
It was only with the arrival of the Chinese that cloves became an item of 
international commerce and that they were used for something beside medi- 
cines.597 The Chinese brought trading items and copper cash into the islands and 
carried out the cloves to the entrepots of the East; from these marts they 
were ^ansported to the rest of the world. The fame of this commerce 
increasing, the Javans soon began to come to the Moluccas. Following the 
deCTce of the Ming emperor forbidding venture overseas, Barros continues, the 
Chinese withdrew and the Javans became the masters of the clove trade for a 
time. With the founding of Singapore, and later Malacca, closer contact between 
the Malays and the Javans was established. It was not long until the Malays 
began to participate in the spice trade and until they appeared in the Moluccas. 
Whm the Muslims became involved in Eastern commerce, they brought their 
religion with them. The Muslims convened many Javans and Malays to the 
teachings of the Prophet, and they in turn helped to carry Islam to the 
Moluccas.*** 

Throughout history thirteen kings have ruled over Temate and its depend- 
endes. Tidore Vongue (also called KJchil or “Cachil”), the father of Boloife 

u accept Islam, svas apparently married to ajavanese noblewoman 

who helped to convert him. In 1520, when Antdnio dc Brito arrived there, a 
minor of seven years was reigning, and. as we know from Pigafctca,*** Tidore 
was m process of taking over the leadership in the archipelago’s affairs. This 
^urpation was soon halted by the construction on Temate of a Portuguese 
lotttes^d by the support which it lent to Temate’s position in politics and 
wade. The rulers of the Moluccas arc all said to be Moors. They keep large 
harerm and, along with their nobles who arc called mandarins, dress in Malay 
Sty c in rich silks decorated with gold andjcwcls. Castanheda describes at length 
t eir valuable arm-bracelets, earrings, and other personal adornments. These 
rulers receive no revenues from their subjects, are held in general esteem, and 
are considered divine by the common people.**® Evidently the rulers of Temate, 
as w^ as the dependent princes (“Sangages”)*®* of the other islands, hve 
entne y on the revenues derived from trade, imports, and middleman profits. It 
j- t writers report that negotiations for doves went on 

directly between the ruler and the foreign merchants, and that the ruler acted 
^ agent for both the buyers and the sellers of doves, 
e ortuguese and Malay merchants prefer to do their trading south of the 
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Moluccai in the Banda Islands rather than going all the way to Temate them- 
selves. The Banda Islands, sometimes called the “Nutmeg group,” were first 
surveyed by Dc Abreu m 1511. He had evidently learned from the Javan and 
Malay traders at Malacca that cloves as well as the native nutmegs and mace could 
be purchased in the Bandas. The islands known collectively as Banda mclude, 
accordmg to Barros,^®* the individual island ofBanda with its port of “Lutatao” 
(hontar), as Vtcllas“R.osolangumi*‘(Ro$ingain), Ai, “R6”(R.un), and Naira. 
The island of Banda is a delight to see with its flat, horseshoe-shaped shorelme 
covered with shmy, sweet-smelling nutmeg trees. Its people are robust, white, 
and endowed svith smooth, shiny hair. They ace Muslims, though they have no 
tings but only elders as their governors. The men engage m commerce, while 
the women work m the groves cultivating the nutmeg and frmt trees of the 
island. All of the orchards arc owned by the commumty and from June to 
September particular groups have the right to gather the harvest from assigned 
plots. The elders have a difficult time maintaining order, particularly in the 
seaports. The people of some of the naghboruig islands speciahzc in piracy and 
prey upon the trade which centers at Banda.*** WhJe the Portuguese chromclers 
give additional information on trading conditions both at Banda and in the 
Moluccas, they concern themselves pnmanly with Portuguese activjiies ta the 
Spiccncs. For the period after 1540, when the Portuguese chronicles cease, it 11 
necessary to turn to the Jesuit letters and histones.*** 

Xavier visited and worked m the Spieeries for over one year (mid-February, 
IJ46, to mid-April, 1547) of his cJevco-year apostolate m the East. His first 
stop of any length was at Amboina where he spent over three months (February- 
June, i546).*oe Then he lived through the summer of 1546 on fo* bot island of 
Temate, In the middle of September he earned the gospel to the Moro Isl^ 
(roughly the nonhem atm of Halmahera and Morotai Island). After three 
months m these remote parts of the insular world, he started on the journey 
back to Malacca. He spent the first three months of 154? o” * second visit in 
Temate while his vessel waited for the southwestwrafd monsoon to blow it on 
the way back to Malacca.*®? Two of h« letters of May 10, 1546, from Amboma 
were the first Jesmt letters from the Spicencs to be circulated in the sixteenth 
century. These letters were written after about three months of experience on the 

island.*®* 
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Xavier apparently chose Amboina as his first stopover in the Spiceries because 
of what he heard in Malacca about its bright future in the Portuguese plan of 
empne. A regular port of caU on the spice route, Amboina was the place where 
the fleets waited at anchor for several months to catch the monsoons to take 
them ather to Temate or Malacca. It was also the place where the crews of 
naval and trading vessels "relaxed’* on board and ashore to the dismay of the 
natives and their own officials and priests. The Portuguese, who resided per- 
manently m Amboina to service the fleets and to work in the spice trade, soon 
became mvolved in insular polida and civil hostilities. Many of them sided 
with the heathens of Amboina against their Muslim neighbors; in 1536, 
Pormguese sympathizer were sent to Malacca to request support for the 
H/mVa (League of Nine), an alliance of states politically associated with 
Tidore and the pagans of Amboina and foe to the league of states headed by 
e^te. It was at about this time also that certain heathen chieftains, desirous 
o \^g Portuguese aid, accepted Christianity. When Xavier arrived in the 
piccries, he found seven Christian settlements functioning on Amboina 
alone.609 ® 

Pormgal s efforts to tighten its hold upon Amboina and the spice route 
rought a quick response from the Muslim merchant communities of Java and 
the Macassw. In 1338 a Javanese fleet atucked the Portuguese and then 
0 uccan allies at Amboina, and they were aided in this ^ort by several 
Mmhin kampongs (villages) of Amboina. Once the invading fleet was beaten 
a: • Christianity became more numerous and the decisions 

0 0 ^ ^ Goa and Malacca came to have more meaning in Amboina. A 
y good example of growing Portuguese control is to be found in the 
wc ot Jordao de Freytas. This Portuguese, who visited at Temate several 
times had struck up a friendship with Tabandji, the sultan of Temate. When 
the sultan was summarily sent off to Goa in 1 535 on a charge of disloyalty and 
Ptcytas visited him in prison and proceeded to convert him 
to Chnsnamty, In gratitude to Freytas. the sultan bestowed Amboina and its 
environs upon h^ as a personal fief. This award was ratified in Lisbon, and 
re^^ WM ordered to return to the Moluccas with Tabandji to help re- 
^ throne. Shortly before arriving at Malacca in i545» 
sultan icd on board ship and by his will the throne of Temate passed to the 
g o ortug . Such dispositions were not recognized, however, by Hairun, 
w o rep cc a aridji as sultan of Temate, and so conditions m the Spiceries 
e«me tenser than ever. Freytas sent his cousin to Amboina to construct a 
lortrcss on his property, and at this juncture Xavier derided to survey Portugal’s 
lat«t overse^ acquisitions as possible mission footholds.6'« ' 

o y a ter Xavier s amval at Amboina, the fleet of Femao dc Sousa da 
avora anc ore ere on the return fiom its expedition against the Spanish of 
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ViUaJolws’ fleet. When the Ponugucse fleet left for Intha on May 17, 1546, 
Xa\-ier s letters to Indu and Europe went with it. For the enlightenment of his 
colleagues, Xavier explains that . . the region of Molucca is all islands, and, 
until now, no one lias discovered a continent”*" of the type postulated by 
Ptolemy. Sesenty years before (m. 1476), Islam was introduced mto these 
islands and many who were originally ^aihens have since become Muslims. 
The gentiles and Aloors hate each other, but fortunately the gentiles arc still m 
the raajonty. The pagans resist accepting the teachmgs of the Prophet because 
the Muslims make slaves of them. The weather is temperate in the Spicencs but it 
often rams. The islands arc so mountainous and so thick with vegetation that it is 
hard to journey through them. In time of war the people retire to these moun- 
tams w hich Krve them as fortresses. No horses exist on the islands, and even if 
they did they would be ofno use in getting abouL Earthquakes are frequent and 
temf)-ing especially when one it at sea. for the ship shakes and scenu to be 
aground on rocks.*" Volcanoes erupt with noise so loud that no 
^ount of artillery fire could equal it and with impetus enough to roll huge 
rocks along. “In the absence of anyone who can preach the torments of hell in 
these islands. God allows heU to break open to ihe confusion of these infidels 
and their abominable sms.”*" 

The depravity of these people is almost beyond belief and Xavier finds 
himself not bold enough to describe their wantonness in detail He contents 
himself with condemning the infidels for their barbarism, treachery, and 
ingratitude, and concludes that they arc worse than Negroes. The Jesuit has been 
told about islands where aged fathers are eaten at ceiemonul banquets, a story 
which Vanlicma and Ualbi respectively tell about the natives of Java and 
Sunutra, and which other European wnters of the period recount about other 
remote places and distant peoples. On another island, possibly Halmahcra, 
Xavier has been told chat (hose killed in battle are eaten. Each island has its own 
language and on some of them almost every town speaks a tongue of its own. 
Malay is the only language spoken commo jy throughout the region, and it 1$ 
for that reason that Xavier translated certam sacred w ntmgs into fAaliy while he 
Was m Malacca. No writings in the native languages exist. All the writing which 
is done IS in Malay and in the Arabic alphabet and senpt. Xavier also tells of 
milking a male goat (cabron) which had only one teat (the genitals?), an ammal 
which was thought of as being so remaikabic for the milk it continually gave 
that a Portuguese gentleman planned on sending one back to Europe.*" 
Before departing from Amboina for Temate, Xavier reports that he will be 
gomg to Moro (Galcla),*'* where i™cascans from Temate hadearlier(iJ3J-44) 
made many converts among the pagans. The Jesuit points out that nobody 
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looks forward to a visit to this Uldma Thule of the Moluccas since its people arc 
reputed to be treacherous and specialists in poisoning those whom they fear or 
dislike. While Xavier spent three months in this wild country, he seems to 
have written very little about it aside from mentioning his visits to the scattered 
Christian communities there, the primitive conditions of life, and the shortages 
of food and water. 

The Jesuit letters written in the decade (1547-57) after Xavier’s visit to the 
Spiceries are likewise not very illuminating. From India and Malacca the fathers 
comment in open astonishment about the great distance to the Moluccas, the 
difficulties of traveling there, and the slowness of communication.*'^ Rumon, 
sometimes accurate, are relayed to Europe from the Jesuits in India about the 
hardships of life in the Moluccas, the ease with which the islanders are converted, 
and the addiction of the islanders to the use of poison as a political weapon. The 
serious lack of personnel and leadership in India itself from 1552 to 1556 and the 
consequent breakdown in communications is partially to blame for the dearth 
of reports on the activities of Xavier’s successors in the Spiceries. Brother 
Aires Brandao wntes from Goa in 1554 that there are only two fathers, Joao dc 
Beira and Affonso de Castro, in the Moluccas and that they have with them two 
ay bromen, Nicolau Nunes and Francisco Godinho.*’^ Early in I555t Goa 
imnetheless learned from a letter sent by Cristovao de Si, captain of Mabcca, 
iwt great progress was being made in evangelizing the Moluccas. Meager as 
these notices are, they were published in Europe almost as soon as they arrived 
thw and were even republished in following decades. 

The fint systematic Ascription of the Moluccas prepared by a Jesuit was that 
cont^d in the letter of Brother Luis Frdis from Malacca to Portugal written 
ia November, 1556.*“ The author received his information directly from 
Father Bcua and Brother Nunes when they returned to Malacca to seek more 
^sionaiiM for the Spiceries. Frdis’ letter was first published in Europe in the 

uovi avisi of 1559 after being translated into Italian, revised, and edited by 
Polmco.**» the Portuguese chromden, Frois mistakenly puts "the fortress 
o uquo (Temate) one degree south, instead of one degree north of the 
equator. Hairun, ruler of Temate and sultan of the Moluccas, is obedient to the 
Pormgucse at the fortress and comes whenever he is called. He is kind to 
the Ponuguese and eager to c{>opcratc with them in order to retain their aid in 
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c«cnJu5g hij ow a power over* ccniuniljr lirgff number of isUndi. While he 
U DutwarJly iccojiiniodiung (a the mmionincr. he u jecretly the enemy of 
Chruiun.cy anj plot* t}« pcnccuuoa ami Jeith of tJie concerts. In public he 
aiucun tl'.c foUoweri of lilani am! the teaching! of the I'rophci, but he rnuts 
coa%cT>ion to Ojuiunity hinucll breauic “he ihmlo u a levcfe hardihip to 
lea\c hit tiuny women."*** Still, he u not ke)!).^! hope, for he unicntandi 
tpcAi Tonugueic well**' anJ umply neeJi eoniinuuig attentiou. Xavier 
himiclf wai not able to coniett llauun. though he JiJ luccccd m bringing a 
number of women from lui fa.*!!!!)* to Chrutunity. The nioit important of the 
royal convau wai the ({oecn. Dona lubcl,*** mother of Sultan Tabandji*" 
a.ml itepmoiher of Haitun. Uener mformcJ about the ccncti of Iilam than 
other mcmberiufher family, Xavier took advantage of Dona lubcl’t theologi- 
cal turn of minJ to cunvmcc l^r of the truth of Chrutun teaching!. llaJ her 
baptutd K>n returned ufely from India, froa bclicvn Tenure and lU depend- 
man would quickly have become a Chrutun province. Now ihc u badly 
treated by her ttepvon who hai eonfocaied her landi, a.id ihe receiver very 
httlc comfort from the Poriuguevcotriculiwho work with Ilaitvui.*** N'onetbe- 
leu, nobody date! to harm ^ pervotully became vhc u virtuout and honcit. 
Oom the lot blood in the Molucca*, the mother of a former lultan and inter 
of a former ruler of Tulore (lUjl Emir who rrigned from 1556-47). anJ 
venerated by the common people. 

Troublei between the rulert of Tertute and Cilolo, according to Frdii, 
uiv*oIveJ the I'oriuguoe and the muuonarus in uuular wan during 1550-51. 

A land loeaicd vev cn league! (if milei) from the I’ottuguese fonrea at Temate 
on the idand of llaliiuhera. Cdolo had maintained it* own itronghold for 
levcnteen jxan (or unec about 1555). In that period ilie lultan of Gilolo bd 
captured gum and aitdlcry from the native Chniiun* and turned them agaimt 
the Tonugimc and their cunvnu. A great tyrant, many of the convert* tutTcred 
nuri)'tJom at hu hand*, liouduic! between Tcnuie and Cdolo which pre- 
viouily had been tporadie, began to be regular in 1549. A Portuguese fleet 
under Uenurdin Je Sousa, captain of Tcinate, finally laid liegc to the fortrcsi of 
Cdolo. For three month* (December I550-M*rch 19. *53>) sultan of 
Cdolo held out agaimt tlie inuU but carefully trained group of Portuguese 
bciiegen. Finally forced to capitulate, the king of Cdolo lost hii title, acknowl- 
edged himself to be the vassJ of Temate. and paid tnbute to the Portuguese. 
■T^ uy" n6u report*, "that he kiUed himself with poison, Hu son has 
succeeded him in the kingdom."*** 
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It IS evident from the amount of material relayed to Fr6is by Beira and 
Nunes that the missionanes to the Moluccas had spent a large part of their tune 
o owing up work of evangelizing whidi had been undertaken earlier in Moro. 
From Frois letter we get for the first time an accurate description of what the 
Jesuits meant by the geographical term “Moro.” Moro is twenty-five or thirty 
leases (loo or 120 nul«) b^ond ^.e., north of) the town of Gilolo on Hal- 
mahera Island and is divided into two parts: Morotai and Morotia. The division 
cd Morotai includes two islands which are respectively eight leagues (32 
miles) 6^ and three or four leagues (12 or 16 miles) &om the island (Halmahera) 
on wMch Gilolo is located. The smaller of these is six or seven leagues (24 or 
28 mil«)^ and the larger is thirty-five leagues (140 miles) in circumference. 
Morotia is another large island which is said to have a circumference of 150 
e^ucs (600 miles). From this description and from what can be inferred from 
mher sources, Morotia seems in reahty to be the northern promontory of 
Htimahcra rather than a separate island. The two islands of Morotai probably 
re er to what we today call Loloda and Mofoui which arc located ui the sea on 
cither side of the tip of the northern promontory of Halmahera.**^ 

orty-six C^tian communities, some of them with 700 to 800 inhabitants, 
are scattered along the coasts of these Moro territories.*** The interior regions 
axe peopled by barbaric pagans “who kill whomever they encounter to steal 
tlieir clothe. In the north of Morotai live white, unclothed savages who do 
not even know what weapons are. Others, of the same island, are peaceful. 

ttooe , well-formed, and similar in appearance to Brazilian Indians.*** Tl*® 
tnbal groups who five in these hinterlands are called the “Geilolos” (Gilolos), 
Ganes, Be^ (Wedas). Mabas, and “Bicholas” (Bitjolis).*** The languages 
spoJten m Moro are numerous, and within a distance of eight miles Nunes ran 
across guages as difTereni from each other as French is from Portuguese. 

rom scattered references in Frois’ letter, it is possible to conclude that con- 
ttolot Moro was one of the issues in the war between Gilolo and Tcnutc. 
With Ac defeat of Gilolo in 1551, Tcnutc and the Portuguese apparently 
assumed u^ntested suzerainty over this northern insular region. It also seems 
n 1 ^ **mc$ the kinglet of Loloda was Ac most powerful of Ae local 

, 1 ^ Chieftains of Loloda continued even while Portugal 

fteld sway m Ac area of Moro (1551-74) to be fiurly independent of outside 
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authority. The ruler of Tolo {in East Cdiiral Cclcbci), who lupportcd GJoIo 
m its resistance to Temate, hkewisc continued to be a thorn in the flesh of the 
missionaries. Occasionally the native Chnstians of Moro as well as the mission- 
aries were penonally atucked and their shnnes and images desecrated. The 
converts would someuines <]uarrcl and fight with the pagans as each group 
wughc to prove the greater merit and potency of its beliefs. The Jesuits were 
apparently forced to call upon thar god to produce ram and other super- 
natural feats of the kind the pagans expected from their gods. Like most pnminvc 
peoples, the pagans of More ha\x a vast pantheon of nature and familial gods. 
Spints arc cverysshcrc at work and must be propitiated or exorcised. To 
frighten the spirits of the nether world and thereby prevent earthquakes and 
tremon, die nacis'cs beat die ground with sticks. They believe m forest nymphs 
who damage their trees. Each individual, mcluding the children, has 
his own god. Through this god, before whom ceremonies arc performed, the 
individual makes conuct with his ancestors. It is panicularly difficule to con- 
vince the natives of the fidsity of their beliefs m traditional gods and sorcery, 
because they do not possess the requisite vocabulary for die understanding and 
expression of religious ideas. 

The Jauits concern themselves considerably w uh the natural phenomena and 
environment of the Moluccas and Moro. Among ether duties they bless the 
nee seeds of their converts before each planting and hold elaborate funeral 
terviccs for native Chrutians. Aside from accommodating themselves to the 
praedees and beliefs of these pnmiuve agneultunits, the frthets note that the 
islands produce nee, ginger, and other foodstuffs. Frdis gives m some detail 
what can only be called a reape for nuking sago bread, an item of paramount 
importance to die Europeans working and satlmg m the Spiccnes because it was 
the smgle most important food ui their diet.*” Wild chickens {Magacephahn 
malte) in Moro lay large eggs which the natives gsther and cat.*” Crabs with 
claws larger dun chose of lobsters arc trapped and eaten, but there is one black 
crablike creature which is deadly poisonous. Tlie sea abounds in turtles which 
lay eggs, are ihemsclvci edible, and taste like mutton. Because the people of 
Moro have no cows on land, the Lord provides them with sea cows (manatees) 
which they catch m nets when the moon is low. The parts best for eating, and 
those which the Jesuits rate as good food, are the heads, necks, and teats.*^* 
The forests are alive with parrots which have no trouble imitating any language. 

On Temate there arc fantastic snakes (pythons) large enough to swallow a 
whole dog or goat, but which refrain from attacking people unless they are 
extremely hungry.*^* 


‘•‘W^cki^e/tcrp <1/. (n. 8o). Ill, 5« The »ea tow u tailed m Malay For discussion see 
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East of Morotai, Frois reports, lies one of the largest islands of the area, the 
land of the Papuas.®^* The Jesuits learned of New Guinea from Papuan slaves in 
the Moluccas and from Castilians who bad been there. A Spaniard who bad 
been held prisoner in the land of the Papuas for ten or twelve years told the 
Jesuits in Temate that the Papuas could be readily converted.*^^ He reported 
that New Guinea is only seven or eight days distance from the Moluccas and 
that its people would wdcome the Portuguese, The island is said to have seven 
hundred leagues (2,800 miles) of coast and to be located near to New Spain, 
possibly meaning that its eastern extremity lay close to what Frois thought the 
Spanish demarcation to be. The island is rich in gold, its population is completely 
black, and many kings rule there. The natives, who look like Africans, arc 
exwcdingly clever, as evidenced by slaves working for the Portuguese, and show 
ability to grasp the essentials of the faith. Between Temate and New Guinea 
coundess other islands dot the sea and support people whose names arc not 
Imown,exceptfor the “Sumas’'(ia eastern Halmahcra, now caUcdNgoUoplcppo), 
the “Gebes” (on Gebc island, east of Halmahera), and the “Gaiccas” (of Waigeu 
It can readily be seen from these observations that the Spanish 
formant of the Jesuits followed what has been the traditional trading route 
from the Malay world of the Moluccas to the Papuan world further to the 
east. * 5 * The Jesuits also heard from the Castilians about places to the north of the 
Spiceries where gold and cinnamon could be obtained called “Mindanoao” 
(Mindanao). "Tagima” (Tapima). and the “Xulas” (Sulu Islands).^* 

About Ittset-known places in the Spiceries proper, Frdis comments oa 
Celebes where the king of Manado‘« is a and where the people arc 

reputedly well disposed towards conversion. There is gold in this distant place, 
but not a single missionary. Southward from Manado arc the Macassars where 
three Christian kings reign and uphold the faith even though no missionaries are 
now there to help them. The islands of the Amboina group contain many 
Christian coiMunities and two churches.^* All the inhabitants of Burn would 
become Christian if someone would go there to evangelize. The smallest 
island of me Leasse (Uliasscr), probably Nusalaut, is entirely Christian, and 
‘Xoretorc’ (Sapuua), a caimoia’i ahot away, haa a number of olcler Chriadao 
cotnmiuainca and many recent couverta. Before being drowned in Iia 4 > 
Brother Antonio Fernandez baptized nearly thirteen hundred aoula in Amboina 


»>» Wield (ed). cp. nt (n. So), m, J46-47. 

Posably a saJot from the “San Juan" of the VUlaloboa eapedmon. In IS4S. Ymgo Oita * 
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and noted th^ names down on a register so that they would not be forgotten. 
Another nearby island is “Varanura” (Soam) where many still await redemp- 
tion. After a fervent plea and exhorution to Europe for more missionaries, 
rrois bnngs his letter to a close with the flat statement: “Europe has sufficient 
religious; the East hardly any.”*<a 

The cry for more workers in the Spicerics was to sound incessantly through- 
out the sixteenth century. Beixa and Nunes, as a result of their visit to Goa in 
^557. returned to the Moluccas at the end of the year with a company of nine 
(four fathers and five brothers), including themselves. More than one-fifth of all 
t e Jesuits in the East outside of Goa (nine of forty-four) were m the Moluccas 
^ I557» and in the College at Goa lived one boy from Macassar and another 
from Amhoina.®^* The Molucca mission, after a stow start, seemed to be on the 
wrge of prospering, and in Europe several reports on its progress appeared in 
the Diverst and Nuovi avisi (Vcmcc) of 1558, 1559, 1562, and 1565, in the 
Epistolae Indicae (Louvain, 1566), m the Epistolae Indicae et Japomcae (Louvain, 
1570), and m the Nuovi avtsi (Bresaa) for 1571. 

In a report written in 1559 addressed to the fathers in Portugal, Frdu includes 
an account of the conversion of the Sultan of Bachan and his subjens in the 
summer of 1357. It appears that the sultan of this island group located 
twenty leagues [80 miles] from Maluquo (Temate] in the direction of Am- 
boine [Amboma]"*'*® was the nephew of Sultan Hairun. On a visit to Temate 
t^ne young ruler evidently eloped with his cousin, Hauun’s daughter, and took 
her home with him. Shortly tbercaftcr, the girl died in childbirth and the 
young husband became fearful of Hamm’s wrath. To counter any moves 
which Hairun might make, the ruler of Bachan secretly sent an emissary to the 
Portuguese fortress at Temate to ask for support and the dispatch of a mission- 
ary Co his island. Father Antonio Vaz arrived at Bachan on June 23, 1337, and 
formally converted the young sultan and his advisers after a week of instrucrion. 
The Sultan, who had previously been a Muslim, was given the Christian name, 
John, since he was baptized on the feastday of Saint John (July 1). The newly 


Itid , f. jOj. He eiomaces {ibiJ , p. 561) that 10 113« there were probably so.oco coavmi u 
Amboina and Moio, the two largest Chnstun ceoten m the Spicenei. At that tune there were but 
two broihcri in Moro, one father m Tccnace, and tsobody id Ainboina. But it should also be recalled 
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converted ruler then helped Vaz to destroy the mosque and accompanied him 
on a tour of the island. For four and one 4 ulf months Vaz instructed Sultan 
John and baptized men, women, children, and slaves. John, according to Vaz, 
is a courteous and civil man, and, if he were a little whiter, would be taken for 
a Portuguese. After Vaz's departure. Brother Femao d’Osouro stayed for a 
time at the side of the royal convert.**^ In the war which the chagrined Hairun 
launched against the Portuguese and Dachan, the young sultan remained 
steadfastly on the side of his Portuguese allies. Hairun’s siege of the Portuguese 
fortress on Tcmatc cut off communications for several years between the 
missionaries in the Spiccrics and their colleagues in Malacca and Goa.*** 
Jesuits captured by the Moors were ruthlessly executed, a number of them 
suiting martyrdom in 1538-^. In 1559, Hairun himself was captured and held 
prisoner for a short time until he agreed to co-operate with the Portuguese. The 
Jesuits nonetheless continued to suspect his loyalty and to persist in believing 
that he was plotting treachery.®** 

The lengthiest letter written directly Irom the Moluccas, of those printed 
aftM reinforcements arrived in 1537, was from the pen of Father Pero Mascar- 
fflhas.®s« Dated from Temate on November 12, 1564, this letter records both 
me victories and the defeats of the mission. Like most of the edifying letters, its 
theme is simple and direct: there would be more victories for the faith and fewer 
setbacks if more missionaries were available and if the Portuguese administrators 
would concern themselves to protect the Christians, would sublimate their 
person^ desires for trade and wealth, and would consequently make fewer 
concessions to the stiff-necked Hairun. In May, 1363, Mascarenhas reports, 
Hairun outfitted an armada to attack northern Celebes and gave the command 
to jus son. Crown Prince “Baba” (Bab-Ullah).«» When the Jesuits at Temate 
realized that an attack was being planned against the Christian rulers and con- 
^rts at Manado, they determined to send Father Diogo Magalhaes to prepare 
me Christians there for the expected onslaught. Hainui tried to prevent the 
mspatch of the Portuguese fleet, for he comidered the rulers of these pbccs to 
be his vassals. After some delay, the Portuguese fleet finally sailed with Magal- 
haes aboard. 

During the summer of 1563 the Jesuit father visited and made conversions 

atMaiudo, Sichao (Sangihe Islands), and at the towns dependent on Manado 

Bola (Bolaang), Cauripa” (probably at the lip of the promontory), it’d 


■or, ProvioaJ of Pottugil (M»Ucc». December l, 1J59). » 
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an illiterate, poorly prepared for this task, an Irdu’ view, once he •'barely knows how to reace the 
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Totole (Toutoli)/*^ This northern coast of the northern promontory of 
Celebes lay between the Muslim kmgdoms of Temate and “Chigbguzaratc” 
(unidentified) and seems to have had regular rclauons with Gilolo and Morotai 
on the opposite side of the Mohicca Sea. It u likely that the peoples of this 
region also belonged to a group who are vaguely called “Batachmas” by the 
Portuguese andjesujts.**^ A bellicose people, the subjects ofthe ruler of Manado 
were probably eager to accept Christianity in an effort to retain their mdepen- 
dence from the more powerful Moslmis who surrounded them. The island of 

Sichao IS reported as having twenty-five thousand inhabitants, an army 
six thousand strong, and plentiful supplies of food and water, The ruler of 
this island, shortly after Magalhaes’ stopover, personally visited the Portuguese 
fonress at Temate. 

In the Moluccas the Jesmts fear most the perfidy and machinations of Hairun 
and inveigh against the efforts which the Portuguese administrators and mer- 
chants make to appease him m the interests of trade. The Jesuits themselves 
continually concentrated their own attention upon converting and concluding 
alliances with his political and hercdiury enemies In 1564, a few days before 
Mascarenhas wrote his letter, the Jesuits bapiiaed a male cousin of the ruler of 
Tidore, an influential and wealthy nobleman “whose eonvcrsion will, we hope, 
help to promote that of the whole of Tidore.” This event occurred at a time 
when the Sultan of Temate was trymg to dethrone his seventeen-year-old rival 
at Tidote. Hairun, who must have been as outraged with the Jesuits as they were 
with him, began in 1564 to make overtures to appease Mascarenhas. This 
transformation is brought about, Mascarenhas chinks, by Hairun s fear that the 
Jesmts will finally manage to bruig Tidore to Christianity and that the Portuguese 
Will then switch the center of their mercantile activiues to the nval uland. In an 
interview with Mascarenhas, Hamm agreed in November, IJ64, to give the 
Jesuits freedom to preach m his realm and to attend their services himself m the 
company of lus sons. While pleased by this turn of events. Mascarenhas con- 
cludes that the wily Sultan knows that “if the king of Tidore accepts the faith 
^d he rejects it, he [Hairun] has nothing more to hope for from the viceroy 
[Hennque de Sa] and cverythmg to fear.”*** For the moment the Jesuits seemed 
to have matters under control at Temate; and their Chnstian ally, the ruler of 
Bachan, meanwhile protected the Chnstian communities in Amboma from 
Muslim reprisals by stationing his fleet in nearby waters.**^ 

BucMascarcnhas IS descnbing the calm whidi precedes a storm. in Ij6j 
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the Christian communities in the Amboinas were pillaged, burned, and their 
people killed and scattered by the combined forces of Temate and the Muslim 
Javans.^ 5 * The Portuguese commandant at Temate meanwhile, much to the 
indignation of the Jesuits, decided not to interfere at Amboina. A large fleet 
carrying more than one thousand men was shortly thereafter, in 1566-^7, 
outfitted at Goa to recapture the Moluccas. It left Malacca in August, 1567, 
under the command of Gonzales Pereira Marranaque, He plotted his course to 
the Moluccas around the north of Borneo, probably to seek out the Spanish of 
ie Legaspi expedition who were thought to be violating the Ponuguese 
dct^rcation. The fleet did not arrive in the Spiceries until l j68 and Marranaque 
still continued to be more interested in the Spanish than in straightening out the 
affairs of the Moluccas. In 1569, however, he led an expedition against the 
Muslims in Amboina accompanied by levies furnished him by Bachan and 
Tidore. Here, after driving the Javans and local Muslims into the interior, he 
built a strong, palisaded fortress. In the meantime, in ij68, Diogo Lopez de 
Mesquita had arrived in the Moluccas, accompanied by Mascarenhas, to take 
over as the new captain of Tenutc. 

In the early months of 1 569, in this atmosphere of new hope and optunism, 
etters were written from Temate by two old hands, Nicolau Nunes and 
Mascarenh^. Two years later, both letters appeared in Italian transladoa in the 
Nuovi avis/ then being published at Bresda. Nunes, the senior member of the 
mission md personal acquaintance of Xavier, writes that the Moluccas promise 
now to be the most fruitful vineyard in which the Jesuits toil.®*# While most of 
the nmsion stations are located only in the coastal towns of Temate, Bachan, 
Celebes, and the Moro Islands (notice the absence of Amboina from this list), 
t e Musliim can certainly be annihilated in these islands “if more workers become 
ava^ble. Magalhacs still works with success in Celebes, now being at Tolo 
m thc^tcra and ccnttal pan of the island. Nunes Himself is in Morotai at the 
city 0 Sequita (unidentified) and b aided by Brother Antonio Gonfalvcz 
who rccendy vbited the nearby bland of Rau. Churches have been built in 
almost all the Christian settlements in Morotai. Great progress b likewise being 
rcrorded m Badun by Femao Alvares, whose converts are better able to grasp 
^ otstand Christian teachings than the more primitive pagans of Moro. 

csi cs these heathens there are many others, particularly the Papuans, who ate 
Mger to have the f^A brought to them. On one occasion, when in Bachan. 
hiimcs saw some vbidng chieftains ftora New Guinea who expressed the desire 
to become Chiistian lie their host. 

M^enhas. shortly after arriving at Temate, accompanied an expedition 
wtuch w« sent m September. 1568, to help restore the Christian king of “Sion 
( uo or lam m Lower Macassars) to hb possessions in northern Celebes. In a 
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letter written shortly after his return to Tcrmtc from this expedition ®®®Mascar- 
enhas explains that the subjects of the king of “Sion” jomed in the general 
revolt of IJ65 against the Portuguese. Hiclimg with his family were thereafter 
forced to flee to Tcmatc for protection. It was apparently the arrival of Marra- 
naque $ fleet which enabled the Portuguese to delegate a task force to accompany 
the deposed ruler on the return to his homeland. Word had been received m 
Temate, previous to the departure of the expedition, that the kmg would be 
welcomed back by his own people. Upon arrivmg at Maaado, Mascarenhas 
learned, however, that only half of the king’s terricories were willmg to acknowl- 
edge him and that he would probably have to fight to regain control over the 
others. After dehvering the king to “Sion” and makmg a mild display of their 
inns, the task force had to depart id order to rendezvous with the rest of the 
Portuguese fleet. The king, Mascarenhas. and two Portuguese aides were left 
behmd and they then took sanctuary in a village near "Sion." Upon hearing 
of the Jesuit’s presence, envoys came to him from the king of "Sanguim” 
(in the Sangihe Islands), to request bapdsm for their sovereign. 

On the feast of St Francis (October 4), Mascarenhas, accompanied by eight 
ships and the king of "Sion,” left for and amved at “Sanguim.” He was then 
taken to the residency and principal aty of “Calanga” (Kalama?) where he 
ttayedfot several days, Just long enough to bapaze the royal family and nobles 
of both sexes, to erect across, and to begin constnicooa of a church. Thereafter 
the expedition began its return to the l»nd.< of the king of "Sion”; on November 
2 Mascarenhas was evidently dropped off at the aty of Maaado. After ten days 
here, the Jesuit went on to Bolaang to pick up a youthful convert whom 
MagalhSes had left there. Finally, he arrived at "Cauripa" where the kmg of 
Sion” was scheduled to meet units from the Portuguese fleet which would 
help him quell those territories sail in revolt. Though the expected aid failed to 
appear in January, tj69, two armed Portuguese vessels (probably manned by 
freebooters) ultimately arrived on the scene and their captain offered his ships 
and men to the kmg. After a siege of several days, these forces captured and 
occupied two strategic centen and the king of “Sion” then felt that he was m 
command of the situation. When Mascarenhas left for Temate in February, 
1569, he took with him the king’s oldest son. a nine-year-oId boy, to be brought 
up as a Christian under the Jesuits. 

The forecast of Christian victories and future conquests in these two letters of 
1569 was overly optimistic. The govenunent of Diogo Lopez de Mesquita at 
Tcmatc quickly ran into new trouble with Hairun and the Mushm alliance whi^ 
he commanded. Mesquita, vexed by the craftiness of Hairun and perturbed by 
internal questioning of ha own policies, agreed in 1570 w » conference with 
foe Sultan. At this meeting Hairun was bru^y stabbed to death by the nephew 
of Mesquiu at the instigation of his uncle. This act put Bab-UUah mto power 
on Temate, and he at once took an oath of vengeance. War broke out in vanom 
places between the Portuguese and the amfcdcration of Muslim rulers, and the 
'*'DatedMircli6.ij6s>,&oin Temate. SeeiW.pp saa-JO- 
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fomcss at Tematc was put under ^ge. For nearly five years the Portuguese 
withstood the siege, but their fortress finally fell in 1574. The Christian com- 
munities, many of which were located in places subject to Tcmate, were 
doomed. The only place to hold out against the forces of Bab-UUah was 
Amboina, and refugees from the other places poured into it. finally, in 1578, 
the Portuguese regained enough strcngtli to return to the clove islands and to 
build a fortress at Tidore, the island which had traditionally fought against the 
extension of Tematc s influence. For the period from 1571 to 1578 not a 
missiona^ letter from the islands is extant, a reflection of the almost complete 
annihilation of the Christian enterprise in the Spiccries.^^* In Europe, nothing at 
all was published by the Jesuits on the Spiceries during the last gencratioa 
of the sixteenth century,®** except for the reprinting of earlier materials. Even 
Guzman, who gives a summary of Jesuit activities in the Spiceries in his Historia 
de las missiones (1601), records nothing about events there for the years after 
1570 -*®^ The thick veil of silence covering the Jesuit writings is probably to be 
accounted for by the pohdeal and religious difltculdes as well as by the interne- 
cine dificrences which plagued the Europeans in the Moluccas during the last 
generadon of the century. 

The only substantial, eyewitness record of the changed situation in the 
Molucas was printed in 1600 in Hakluyt’s Principal Navigations (III, 71t>*'42)- 
u enotled Famous Voyage 0/ Sir Fratiris Drake into the South Sea... begwie in 
the yeere of our Lord 1577, and is probably a compendium produced by Hakluji 
mimelf on the basis of several manuscript accounts written by pardripants in 
s *1 ^°y^8«**** From The Famous Voyage we leam that Drake arrived in 

e Moluccas on November 14, 1579, almost two years after his departure from 
Plymouth. While coasting off the island of Moor on the way to Tidore, 
Drake s vessel was hailed by some praus from Tematc which had officials 
aboard. The Englishman, who probably had known before leaving England 
about Temate’s earlier alliance with Portugal,*®* had to be convinced by the 
Tematc spokesmen who came aboard that the situadon had changed and that 
^ would be accorded a fccndly rccepdon by Bab-UUah, now the enemy of 
ortugaL Drake, finally resolving to approach Tcmate rather than Tidore, 
anchored m Bab-UUah’i harbor on the foUoiving day. He sent the Sultan a 
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^vet cloak as a token of his peaceful intendons and a message which indicated 
tmt he had come to trade and nothing dse. A response quickly came from 
shore that the Sultan would he happy to trade and that “he would yeclde 
h^clfc, and the nght of his Island to be at the pleasure and conunandement 
of so famous a Prince. . . .”*« Hioiigh it is unlikely that Bab-UUah actually 
offered vassalage to England, the East India Company later claimed that this 
verbal treaty” gave England certain nglits in the Moluccas.**^ 

Drakes vessel, the “Golden Hind,” was shortly thereafter towed mto a 
safer haven by four large praus sent out to IL The SiJtan himself then came out 
to the ship accompanied by his rctmue. Hus royal procession is desenbed in 
some detail in The Famous Voya^, and Bab-UUah is depicted as a tall man who 
was greatly dehghted by the music which he heard aboard the “Golden Hmd.” 
After the Sultan’s departure, provisions were sent to the ship from shore along 
with a quantity of cloves. Not long thereafter the Sultan, who had promised to 
return to the ship, sent his brother instead and requested Drake to come ashore. 
Fearing treachery, Drake declmed the invitation and sent a number of his men 
to the beach in company with the ruler’s brother. The English delegation was 
taken to the royal residence where a thousand penons were assembled to sec 
them. Here they were recaved in state by the ciders, and evidently the Sultan 
himself appeared on the scene. After this receptioa, Drake decided to leave 
Temate with his cargo of provisions and cloves in order to be on his way to 
distant England. The observadons which the Englishmen made at Temate add 
nothing of significance to what was already available in other European sources. 
Probably the most valuable remarks are chose which have to do with the dress 
»ad display of the court and the descriptions of the praus which came out to the 
ship. On a silver cup, which Queen Elizabeth is said to have presented to Drake 
^ 1580 on his return, there is engraved the scene of the loot praus towing the 
Golden Hmd” into the roads of Temate, an indication of the great importance 
which the queen attached to the esublishment ofrelations with the Spicencs.*^' 
The inappemenJes pubhshed after the orcumnavigation of the world by Drake 
and Cavendish mclude geographical data on the Moluccas and Celebes acquired 
dunng these voyages.*®* 


S 

The Phiuppinb Islands 

Claims have repeatedly been advanced that, long before Magellan reached the 
Philippines m 1521, they were visited by European tra>-elers and mwchants. 
Vague and unidentifiable references m the wntings of Marco Polo, Odonc of 
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Pordenone, and Varthcma have been pounced upon in vain attempts to prove 
that these early authors touched upon the Philippines in the course of their 
travels.*^® That Ibn Batuta made a halt in the Phihppines in the mid-fburtccath 
century when his ship was driven off course by a typhoon seems to be a more 
firmly founded conjecture.*^* It is possible that Francisco Serrao, who had been 
sent out by Albuquerque to reconnoiter the trade routes and who had been 
shipwrecked m 1512, may have gotten to the island of Mindanao.*^* Other 
Portuguese ships in these early years may also have been wrecked, or may even 
have called intentionally at certain of the southern Philippine Islands. It is well 
known that later Portuguese vessels on their way to the Spicerics were blostti 
beyond the Moluccas and thereby discovered a number of other islands in 
their vicinity. When Magellan arrived at Malhon Island (more commonly 
Homouh6n)*^J in what is now called the Gulf of Leyte, he was told by the 
lutivcs that they had already seen others of his kind.*” 

These earliest contacts with the outside world notwithstanding, the Phihppinc* 
were first discovered, in any meaningful sense of the term, by the Magellan 
expedition. Europe quickly heard about the islands uncovered by the Spanish 
from the published writings of Manmilian of Transylvania (1523) and Pigafetta 
(m. 1523). A truncated Italian venion of the Pigafetta story appeared at Venice 
in 1536.*’* Nothing more is learned about the later Spanish experiences in the 
islands until the publicadon of Oviedo's Book XX in 1348. Two >-cars later 
Ramtuio republished Maximiliao and the truncated version of Pigafetta, and 
published for the first time Pires’ short account (prepared ca. 1313) “ well as 
the report by Juan Gaetano on the Ruy Lope* de Villalobos expeidon 
43) which sailed from Mexico to the Philippines.*” A few addidonal det^ oa 
the Spanish activides in the western Pacific were incorporated into Gdmara s 
Historia published in 1532. Accounts of later events in the Philippines, after the 
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Spanish conquest began in 1565, are included in the histones of rhina by 
Escalante and the Auguscinian, Mendoza. These works, supplemented by 
incidental data in Linschotcn,*” constitute the narrauve accounts published 
during the sixteenth century. Thou^ the Jesuits arrived in the Philippmes 
m 1581, a survey of the letters printed m the sixteenth century shows that they 
were cxtraordmanly silent about their early activities m the islands. The fint 
book published by a member of the Philippine province of the Society appeared 
at Rome only in 1604.*’* 

The Philippines were not slow to appear on European maps after the return 
of Magellan’s crew to Europe. An anonymous chart, prepared in about ijza 
and attributed to Pedro Reincl, includes the inscription “Islas s. Lazaro," the 
name given by Magellan to the Phihppines in honor of St. Lazarus on whose 
feast day the expedition jubilantly sighted the mountainous archipelago.*^* 
Other data provided by Juan Sebastiin del Cano were incorporated into 
the anonymous planisphere of 1527 attributed to Diogo Ribeuo, the fine 
coimographer of the Casa de CanitauaSn in Seville.**® Paitiailarly striking are 
the additions on an anonymous eban of about ssiS which delineate the southern 
Philippines and name particular islands. Cebu and Negros are shown, and 
Mindanao is correctly depicted as the largest and southernmost of the islands.*** 
The delineation is improved upon in subsequoit representations and a map 
published in 15^4 by Ramusio includes not only the individual islands mentioned 
above but also the inscnpoon "Filipina.” a name w hich was given by ViUaloboi 
to a single island in 1543*** and which quickly became the odicul designation 
for the entire archipelago shortly alter the prince for whom it was named 
became King Philip 11 . 

The pauary and slightness of the published matenals, whether maps or 
narratives, contrasts sharply with the importance which certain of them have 
for the histonography of the pre-Spanish period of Philippine history. 
Almost no native writings of the pre-conquest period are extant, and significant 
archeological remains and inscripdons arc few.*** Aside from the European 
sources, the historical records of the pre-Spanish penod arc limited to scattered 
references in the sparse annab of the udghboniig insular areas and in the 
Chinese histones. Given the poverty of indigenous sources, the finthand 
observations of a Pigafetta or the secondhand account of a Maxunilian of 
Transylvania no longer seem so shgbt. Consequently, historians of the Phihppmcs 
have long looked upon these two early European aacts as sources of focal 
*” Lioschotea's account (in Bumcll Tick at, [n. asl, 1. las-as) u extracted froin 
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impomncc which they have systanadcaUy combed and recombed for each 
any fragment of specific information. They havcsomchownoibccnsotborongb 
m their survey of the materials in Oviedo and Ramusio which are also impot- 
tant for the pre-conquest period. 

"^e his^rian of the Spanish dehut on Philippine soil (from 1565 to 1600) has 
available, by contrast, an abundance of material. He has a fov printed sources 
trom the last generadon of the sixteenth century; the published materials. 
howCTcr, become numerous only after 1600. He can consult also a substantial 
number of smeenth-eentury documents, most of which have been coUected and 
published only within the last century.*^ What is missing so far is a synthesis 
i L materials contained in the great source collections in print 

an m the ^chives. No detailed and satisfactory history of the Philippines 
1°^ either the pre-conquest or the Spanish period. In part, because of the 
^cult somce problem, a new approach to the history of the Philippines has 
been tned m recent years which stresses workin g carefully back from the present 
^^^ed ethnohistory for want of a better name, it seeks to bring 
t e ap ' « of anthropology and history into closer coUaboradon in an effort 

o integrate and evaliute the growing corpus of primary material with the aid 
ot contemporary archeological, Unguisde, and native testimony.^** 
f ^ of other insular peoples, natives of the Philippine Islands were 

^t discovered’ by the Portuguese in the Strait of Malacca. Pires, who wrote 
in a^out 15 1 j on the basisof information available to him in Malacca, refers to 
t e ^uzoncs) as an insular people who live "ten days’ sail beyond 

uomco. The merchants and sailors from Luzon, as seen from Malacca, 
ttade m both Borneo and in the new Portuguese colony. They are mostly 
^ j' little esteemed in Malacca. Still they arc strong, industri- 

ous, an ^ven to useful pursints; in many of their ways they resemble the 
and these two groups are treated as being from one place in 
tbe MaJaca con^unity of foreign merchants. In their own country, the 
^ plenty of fbodstufls, wax, honey, and gold of a very inferior 

pde. They have no king, but arc governed by a group of cldcn.«» It is only 
in recent years that they have begun coining to Malacca. Around 1515 about 
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five hundred “Lu^ocs” are reported to reside in “Mjjam” (Minjani),*®* a town 
on the western side of the peninsula between Malacca and Ke d ah, This 
group includes a number of important merchants who would like to trade 
at Malacca, but who cannot get permission to leave Minjani because that 
town is still secretly supporting the Malay sultan in his fight against the 
Portuguese.*®* 

Upon arriving m the western Pacific, Magellan first landed in the Ladrones 
(Mananas) and touched on its southernmost islands of Guam and Rota.**® 
While Maximilian reports that these islands are uninhabited, Pigafetta from his 
own experience there paints a fascinating word picture of the islanders. They 
live in freedom with no lord over them and no formal rehgion. In appearance 
they are tawny, well-formed, and as call as Europeans. They wear what is 
fairly common tropical dress — small palm-leaf hats, long hair and beards, and 
very httle else. They subsist on a diet which includes coconuts, batatas or 
sweet potatoes, birds, flying fish, bananas, and sugar cane. Primitive as they arc, 
the women r emain indoors and spend most of their tune weaving palm leaves 
into mats, baskets, and other household necessities. Thar wooden houses arc 
covered with planks and banana leaves and are well furnished with palm mats. 
They sleep on soft and good beds of shredded palm straw. The only arms 
which they carry are spears with points of fishbone. For their only recreation 
they take excursions in their little black and red boats which resemble the gondo- 
la* that ply benveen Fusme and Venice. When in the water themselves, the 
ttlaaden swim and leap about dolphins. From the bewJdennent which 
they exhibited on seeing Europeans for the first time, Pigafetta concludes that 
the islanders must formerly have believed that they themselves were the only 
people in the world. The natives excel so in thievery that Magellan m reprisal 
burned their houses and killed a few of their men. From their skill in stealing, 
the commander called their islands the archipcbgo of Lairorus, the Spanish 
word for "thieves.” The later accounts of the Ladrones (which sometimes 
actually refer to islands in the Marshall group rather than in the Mananas) we 
essentially in agreement with Pigafetu’s. In 1565. bcg«P> fon^y claimed the 
Ladrones for the crown of Spam, but the Spanish were not able to annex them 
for another century. It is probable, however, that by 1600 all of the La^onw 
from the Maug group to Guam had been sighted or touched upon by the 
Spanish m their search for trans-Paafic passages between Mexico and the 
Philippines *** 

While takmg fresh water aboard m the Ladrones. Magellan Ic^cd fiora t^ 
natives about an island further to the west called "Sclani where he could 
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obtain all the provisions whicb he requirciM' On March t6, 1521, at a distance 
of three hmdred leagues from the Ladrooes, the Spanish sighted the mountains 
of Samar m the Philippines, and on the following day went ashore on the un- 
inmbited islet of Homonhon just to the south of Samar. Here, while resting 
and fi’csh water aboard, the Spanish were visited by nine natives from a 
neighbo^g island. The natives being friendly, Magellan gave them a few 
trii^ets in exchange for food and a jar of arrack. Through sign language, the 
natives let the Spanish commander Imow that they would return in four days 
wth coconuts, rice, and other provisions. This reference to coconuts gives 
Pigafetta an opportunity to discourse at length on the numerous virtues of the 
coconut palm; his description is based not only upon his stay at Homonhon but 
obviously on his total experience in the East.^» In any event, the natives 
returned to Homo^dn as they had promised, and informed the Spanish through 
signs about the neighboring islands and their producu. The Spanish, from their 
b^e at Homonhdn where they suyed for one week, explored the neighboring 
islands smd found them to be inhabited by semi-nude heathens whom they 

sen e as being dark, fat, and painted, and as having goats, fishing nets, and 
an assortment of metal weapons and large shields. These people, in Pigafetu's 
view, are de»ly more sophisticated, ftendlicr, and better armed than the 
pnimtive residents of the Ladroncs. Not only do they know how to use metal in 
t e m»uucture of weapons, they also decorate their spears with gold— one of 
sever optimistic signs that the hopeful Spanish immediately noticed about the 

presence ofgold in the Phifippines.^* 

Refreshed aid revictiuled the Spasiish sailed southwestward for three days 
atm anchored off himasawa, a small island south of Leyte. The flagship was soon 
approached by a small boat with eight men aboard. Magellan’s slave, a native 
ot Sumatra, addressed them in Malay. Though they readily understood him, 
tiiey wttc at first unwilling to board the ship. After Magellan had thrown them 
a tew trinkets, the natives rowed away to notify their chief (</<:?«) of what they 
had seen md heard. Two houn later, two large boats called "balanghai” 
{aran^ays) approached MageUan’s ship; in the larger one of these the chief 
mms^ sat i^r an awning. Henrique. Magellan’s slave and interpreter, 
talked with the ruler from a distance. After a while a number of the natives 
were sent aboard the ship while their chief remained in his barans^y. Satisfied 
the Spanuh were fiiendly and trustwonhy. the chief himself came aboard 
e next y. After presents were exchanged and a banquet eaten, Magellan 
ludthemterpretecteUtb=cbiefduthewa»tedtobehIsbloodbcoth=t.Kolmnbo, 
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as the chief is called, and Magellan scaled their friendship by a blood compact 
{kasikasi), the first recorded one m Philippine history. Then the commander of 
the Spanish expedition put on a display of his rich cargo and his military might. 
He frightened the natives by discharging the ships’ guns and rendwed the 
chief almost speechless by haviog an armored soldier take blows from three 
men armed svith swords and daggers without being wounded. The interpreter- 
slave then relayed to the chirf Magellan’s studied opmion that one such 
irmored man was probably worth more than one hundred of the native’s 
unarmored retainers. When Kolambu concurred, Magellan informed him that 
he had two hundred such armored men in each of his ships. After Magellan 
showed him the ship’s instruments and explained how they enabled the Euro- 
peans to sail out of sight of land for many days, the overawed chief agreed that 
Pigafetta and another of the ship’s company might go ashore wuh him.*«‘ 
When the Europeans and Kolambu reached the beach, the chief hfted his 
hands towards the sky m thanksgiving and then turned to his two sttange 
compamons. Pigafetta and his colleague were led by the hand to a bamboo 
awTung imder which a large baraitgay was sheltered. The party sat down in the 
stem of the boat to converse by signs in the presence of the royal guardsmen. 
Soon a plate of pork and a Urge jug of wine were brought in. Each bite of meat 
was accompanied by ceremonial wine dnoking. Before the chief took the 
cyp* he raised his fist toward the sty and brandished it at his companions. After 
he had taken the cup to dnnk, he dung out his left fist so sharply and abruptly 
that Pigafetta thought for a moment that the chief meant to strike him. When 
the European came to reahae that the chief was merely offering a friendly toast, 
he replied in kind.**’’ Once these ceremonies ended, the Europeans presented 
the chiefwith a number of the gifts which they had brought ashore wth them, 

In the meantime the Italian wrote down the terms which the natives were 
using; their astonishment was obvious when he was able to read their words 
back intelligibly from his phonetic transcriptions. 

After a supper of pork and rice, the Europeans vrere taken to the chief s 
abode. It was “built like a hayloft and was thatched with fig and palm leaws. ’ 
Since this house rested on wooden suits, it had to be entered by climbing up 
ladders. Once inside, the Europeans sat down beside the chief on a bamboo iiut 
wd were served a dish offish and ginger. The mtenor was hghted by torches 
nude from tree gum wrapped in pahn and banana leaves. The ^f s son 
jomed (he party and Pigafetta’i companion soon became intoxicate rom t 
ovenndulgences of the day. The chief indicated by a sign that he w^d rente 
for the night, and he left his son to entertam the reveling Ei^peans. The young 
men finally slept for a few hours, their beads rcstmg on pillow made of leaves. 

At dawn, the chief awakened the Europearu and sent them back to tJiM ship. 
They were accompamed to their ship by Kolambu s brother, uui, t c ru c 
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of Bucuan and Surigao in northeastern Mindanao, who was then visiting and 
hunting on Linusawa.*’® 

From Siaui the Europeans learned through their interpreter that chunks of 
gold the size of walnuts and eggs arc found in Mindanao by sifting the earth.^®® 
The chief s dishes and part of his house arc reportedly made from gold. Even on 
his very imposing person, the chief gives evidence of great wealth. Atop his 
long black hair, he wears a covering of silk, and two golden earrings are fastened 
in his ears. His body is wrapped in a sarong of cotton cloth embroidered with 
silk. Around his waist hangs a dagger with a long golden shaft which protrudes 
from a scabbard of carved wood. Even his teeth look as if they are edged and 
u^d with goli Tattooed all over and highly perfumed, Siaui is regarded by 
Pigafetta ^ the "finest looking man that we saw among liose people.”^®' 

After Siaui s visit to the fleet, Magellan apparendy decided that it was safe for 
a large body of men to go ashore to hear mass on Easter Sunday. Both of the 
lutive rulers participated in the ceremonies, the first recorded Catholic ntes 
held on Phihppine soil. When communion had finally been taken, Magellan put 
on a fendng tournament to entertain the chiefi. Then he had a cross brought 
forwMd which, he explained through the interpreter, he would like to set up 
on a high place as a symbol of his appearance in these islands. Should other 
Europ^ chance to visit Limasawa, he reassured the nadves, they would 
recogn^ the cross and would likewise behave in a friendly manner. The cross, 
the natives were told, would also protect them from the elements if they would 
obeisances to it every morning. Magellan also inquired about their 
own b^efi and learned that they were not Moors but heathens who worshipped 
a god m the skies called “Abba."w* 

After thn short digression on religious matters, Magellan inquired why there 
was so htde food on Limasawa. Kolambu explained that this was not his home 
f ^ retreat where he came to meet his brother and to hunt. On 

u of Easter Sunday, the cross was planted with due ceremony on 

the highest peak of the island. Magellan then made further inquiries of his 
osts a out the best place to find provisions. He was told that there were three 
nwby islands— "Ceylon” (Panaon, south of Leyte), "Zuba" (Cebu), and 
Calagham (Caraga)— where they might find stores, but that Cebu was the 
Ingest and the one with most trade. Kolambu offered to show the Europeans 
the way to Cebu himself if only they would wait two days until he could 
complete nee harvest and attend to his other affairs. To fkcilitate matten 
some of the Europeans helped to harvest the nee and Pigafetta evidently tried 
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bancring with the natives while taking a fe%v notes on their customs. He 
remarks particularly on their nudity, tattoos, habit of chewing betel, and on 
linusawa's producis.’“i 

Finally, the rice being har\*estcd, the fleet of Magellan esconed by Kolambu’s 
ships set saJ for the nonhucst On thar way to &bu they passed five places: 

Ceylon" (Paiuon), Bohol, “Caiughan" {Camgao, southwest of Leyte), 
‘'Ba)bai" (Baybaa on the west central coast of Lc^te), and "Gaaghan” (Apit or 
Himuquetan?).JM In the vidmty of these islands they saw all sorts of wild 
fowl and huge bats.’** Smcc Kolanibu*s harangay had great diffictJty in sailing 
as last as the European ships, they were (brccA to wait for him near the three 
Camote Islands to the west of Leyte. Contact being re-established, Magellan 
took Kolambu and several of his chieftains aboard the flagship and set his course 
directly for Cebu. 

On Sunday, April 7, 1521, the Europeans entered the port on Cebu s eastern 
coast. As his vessels approached the aty, Magellan ordered them to strip 
their sails down, as if preparing for battle, and to fire all their artillery. The 
people on shore, who muse have been puialcd and pcrplcaced merely by the 
sight of three strange, ominous-looking vessels, were almost thrown into pamc 
by the sound of the artillery bursts. Once anchored in the harbor, Magellan 
sent a tepresenudve and his interpreter ashore to confer with Humbon, the 
niler of Cebu, After reassuring the chief that the guns had been fired as a tokm 
of peace and friendship, the interpreter told the quesnoning Humabon that his 
master was in the service of the greatest king in the world and was on his wy 
to find the Moluccas. Magellan, Humabon was told, had come to Cebu, on the 
recommendation of the ruler of limasawa, to exchange goods for provisions. 

While responding in a fnendly fashion. Humabon firmly annoimced that aU 
foreign ships were required to pay tribute before engaging in trade. ^0 
this £ta, the ruler brought forward a Muslim merchant from Siam who had 
arrived just four days earlier in a junk loaded with gold and slav» He was now 
doing busmess at Cebu after having paid the required tnbutc. The interpreter 
insisted, however, that his master, as the agent of the greatest king m e wor 
would pay no tribute and threatened bosohnes unless his deman w^ m^ 

The merchant from Siam then erroneously informed the cbef * * j ,1, , ,, 

were the same as those who had conquered Caheut and M cca an 
would be advisable to trade on thetr terms. After agreeing to discuss 
with his advisers, Humabon was visited by Kolambu who cvi y , 

him about the intentions of the Europeans. The ruler of C>bu ercupon agr 

to negotiate the next day with the mtruden from afar.” ,, , t,,- 

Formal negotiations were carried on at fint between uma on 
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(^cfs on one side and Magellan’s notary and interpreter on the other. Fearful 
tmt the Ei^opean wanted to make him a vassal, the ruler of Cebu was reassured 
t Magellan had no such intendon and that he wanted * ‘only to trade \vith him 
an no others. As a testimony of their mutual good fiuth, Humabon 
suggested that he and Magellan should exchange drops of blood from their 
ng t arms as well as presents. On the following morning (Tuesday, AprJ 9, 
Muslim merchant went to the ships to tell Magellan 
t e king of Cebu was collecting provisions and that he would send his 
make peace arrangements in the afternoon- The delegation of 
^ettains who appeared later on that day was led by Humabon’s nephew and 
eir. Asked if they came with full powers and the authority to speak publicly, 
the natives answered in the affirmative. In the discussion wHch foUowed. 

g inquired about their succession practices and lectured to them about 
p^ce and Cbiistianity. The purpose of hh digression into Christian ideas was 
obviously to ^d out something about their ovm beliefs and their possible 
atntu e towards conversion. Though he counseled them not to accept Christian- 
an ' peace offering through fear, he promised that if they became converts 
wo * suit of armor with them and that they would be everlastingly 

e om e torm«ts of spirits and devils. Peace vows being concluded, the 
pa« was scaled with embraces and an exchange of gife. 

►1,^ interpreter accompanied the Cebuan delegation ashore to 

Humabon officially for his gifts. They found the chief seated before his 
p om palm mat in the mi^c of a great number of people. A short, ftt 
man marled vath uttooings, Humabon wore only a loin doth, an embroidered 
sc^ on his head, a necklace, and two large gold earrings encrusted with predoas 
stono.^ tront of him on another mat were two porcelain dishes of turUe eggs 
A pdm wine which he was sipping through 

ws. ter officially extending their commander’s thanks for his gifts, the 
Kprccntativ« of Magellan dothed Humabon in a Tuifctsh-style yellow and 
^olct Slit robe, red cap and strings of glass beads which Magellan had sent him 
sampling the turtle eggs and sipping the palm ^Yine, Pigafetta 
romp^ons went off with the chief* s nephew to a patty at his house, 
r^d by native musidans and 

T ttegotiations complete, the Europeans began on Wednesday (AprJ so, 
j ° madundise ashore to cxchaoee for provisions and other local 
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typc.7o» In their houses, which aie built oo stilu, they have separate rooms, and 

n ^ bouses they keep pigs, goats, and poultry. Beautiful large thfllfitlt 
^ed laghan” (lagan)'>‘^ which are good to eat arc found on Cebu. It u said 
by the local people that if a whale swallows one of them alive, the lagan will 
come out of its shell and kill the whale by eating the heart. In the ofEdal tradmg 
which began on Friday (April 12, 1521), the Europeans exchanged iron and 
other metals for gold, and their smaller and less valuable items for rice, meat, and 
<Hher foods. Magellan evidently had to give orders to his gold-hungry men 
that they should not spoil the trade m gold for others by giving too much m 
exchange for it. 

In the meantime preparations were being completed for the formal cere- 
monies by which Humabon, Kolambo, and their wives and retainen would 
publicly become Christians. Apparently it had been arranged in Magellan's 
negotiations with the Cebu delegation that baptismal services would be held 
on Sunday, April 14. Earher in the week the land m the pubhc square had been 
consecrated by the ship's chaplain preparatory to the burial of two sailors who 
had died after amving in Cebu. On Saturday, April 13, a platform was erected 
in this consecrated square and it was decorated with hangings and palm branches 
to lend as much solemnity and pomp as possible to the chiefs’ acJmowledgment 
of the Christian god. On Sunday mommg, the program began with the appear- 
ance on the beach of Magellan and forty men 60m the ships. As they landed, all 
of the ships' guns fired a salute. They were led in procession by the royal 
banner of Spain and two armored soldien. After a fonnal exchange of greeosgs, 
Magellan and Humabon, each with his chief attendants, ambled to the platform 
to take their places. While conversmg with the chief, Magellan learned that 
some of Humabon's subordinates were unwilling to accept Chnsdanity. With 
this revelation all pretenses were dropped. The Portuguese Magellan, who had 
long before learned how to mix force with persuasion, threatened to kill and 
take other reprisals against the reluctant chiefi. At the same time he reassured 
Humabon that he intended to make him, as a Christian lord, into the supreme 
*sid unchallenged ruler of the entire region. Without further ado a Iwge 
cross ^1* was raised in the center of the square and the natives were told that they 
were to destroy their old idols and to kneel before the cross each mor^g. 
Imtruction being over. Humabon and his principal retainers were baptized and 
given Christian names. Before mass was sung that morning, five hundred men 
were baptized. After lunch the royal ladies and their attendants likewise accepted 
o^ptism. Counting men, women, and chddren, eight hundred*" souls 
Christ on that nouble Sunday in Cebu;*" ironically, in Germany, Martin 
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Luthw was preparing for hU appearance two days later (April i6. i jai) 

Charles V and the Diet of Womu. 

After these first nuss baptisms, people from other parts of Cebu and ndgb- 
nng ulan^ also accepted Christianity. The Europeans, presumably acting ia 
c lumc of the Christian king of Cebu, had no hesitation about burning down 
* , S* ifiitid when its people refused to acknowledge the 

authority of Humabon. Magellan himselfwcnt ashore daily to hear mass in the 
temporary c^pel consiruacd of tree branches and sails.^*^ On these occasions 
ed wiA Humabon about Chtistianiry and the need for spreading it to 
e neighboring islands. He also called in the chiefs of the city and the island 
w required them to swear obedience to Humabon. In turn. Magellan required 
u^bon to take an oath of fealty to the king of Spain, After warning ail the 
buani uut their oaths could not be broken except on pain of death, MagcUio 
^^ted the ^ief with a red velvet chair. Humabon replied that he was basing 
bcjewcled golden cartings, arm- and anltle-braceJcts. and other precious 
adommmu made for Magellan to wear. The Portuguese nasigatof, who was 
apparently not averse to decking himself out as a heathen prince, chided the 
new conveni foe not burning their idols as iliey had promised to at the tune 
J^ai they had ^mc Chrisrians. Tliey responded that their iJob svete then 
propmated in behalf of an aristoaat who was seriously dl MagelLa told 
lUem that the patient would recover quickly if only he wa baptized. When all 
turned out a Magellan had predi«edL the hold of Chrisuanity became corre- 
spondingly iironger than cvee and the new bclieven ivstematioUy began w 

destroy thev old shrines and images. 

Magellan I swnft lucccssa soon led him to ukc the step which ulumaieljr 
bright about his death and the downfill of his Christianizing etfort. .Maamdsaa 
ot Trans)lvaiiU summarizes the projert a follows: 


Migcllw srtwg dm this ulmJ [Ccbol w« mb in goU and ginger, and ihit it wo w 
coos-etu^jr Lmj‘.cd wuh r«pc« u» she nngbbonng islands thought dm it »oJJ f< 
^ hcajquartcn, to caplore their rcsoimcs and natural 
I Ic i-ncf«c went to dse thief of Subudi (Cebu) and wggeated to him. dul suiee be Ul 
tumevi ^awsy ^ ^ impooi vsonhip of false godl w the Chnstua 

« W iKix the ^ ^ 

iletermined lo send civo>i for du» {^rpote. and if any of ihetLrts s.Sixil fft-o< 
tn to coaj|Kl chem to do so by fot« of arms.’** 

^ ^ a number of nrighbormg chiefs readily acquiesced. .Ma.jaa, a-n ulei 
Cebu, refused to submit. It w as dearly .Magellan's polu^ w hates cr ihe 
m-g. j tv, to elevatt I lumaboti ftom his position of diru of a Luge fur--/*/ 
(cotmnumty) to that of a vawU Uig dependent Sram”* 
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Macun chicftaia (Zula) had agreed to sobmit.^*^ In his determination to force 
Lapu-Lapu’s surrender, Magellan leda contingent ofEuropeans and Cebuans to 
Mactan. The European commander, wiio apparently hoped to impress Humabon 
with the effectiveness of European arms and tactics, ordered the Cebuans to 
remain off shore in their harangays. With about fifty men he waded ashore to 
attack the fifteen hundred warriors of Lapu-Lapu who waited m battle order. 
The odds being about thirty to one, thesupenonty ofEuropean armor, weapons, 
and tactics did not shine forth on that day (Apnl 27). Lapu-Lapu’s warriors won 
the engagement and before sunset Magellan himself was dead, a number of 
his men were wounded, and the entire expedition was shorn of its prestige in 
the eyes of the natives.’** 

It was not long thereafter before Hunubon, possibly in connivance with 
Magellan’s interpreter-slave, turned against the Europeans.’*® He tricked a 
number of them into going ashore by invidng them to a banquet at which he 
Was supposed to dehver the jewels earlier promised to Magellan. Twenty-seven 
Europeans were massacred at the banquet, and the men who remained behind on 
the ships, hearing the dm of battle, pulled up anchor and sailed away from 
Cebu on May ijar. Pigafetta hinuelf esaped the massacre because he had 
stayed on shipboard to nurse a wound received in the Mactan engagement. It is 
probably this injury which is responsible for the fact chat Pigafetta lived to tell 
his story about Magellan’s exploits. 

From his twenty-five days of experience in the harbor and on the shore of 
Cebu, Pigafetta observed a number of naave customs and recorded his im- 
pressions of them. His attitude towards the island and its people is mterested 
^d objective, especially if it recalled under what harsh condiciaons he and his 
companions were forced to flee. As he sees the Cebuans, they ate people who 
love "peace, case, and quiet,”’** devote themselves to the joys of the flesh, 
piaintain strange customs filled with supersntions, and live "in accordance with 
justice.”’*! In common with the peoples of the Malay archipelago, siotc of 
them understand the Malay language of commerce, diew betel, and keep a 
pnncipal wife and as many others as they desire.’** As a rule the Cebuans 0 
hoth sexes wear nothing but loin cloths. Males of all ages have thM sexual 
organs “pierced from one side to the other, with a gold or tm bolt as large as a 
goose qudl.” Whenever the Europeans go ashore, they are wmed and dmed 
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at banquets which last for five or six hours. Wine always flows freely, but the 
meats which they serve are haltcooked and very salty to the European palate. 
At fiestas the Cebuans play music on stringed instruments and metal gongs. 

Pigafetta describes in some detail two of their religious ceremonies. The 
first has to do with the sacrifice of the hog in a ritual performed solely by elderly 
women.’** After the ceremonial killing of the animal, its blood is smeared on 
t c eads of the men in the assemblage. Only the women are invited to eat the 
ce«monial dishes of rice, millet, and roast fish which arc used in these rites.’*® 
enever a chief dies, the Cebuans follow equally curious mourning and 
corpse is put into a box over which a kind of canopy is 
women in attendance ceremoniously and slowly cuts off his 
hair wMe the principal wife bcs down on top of him. Ceremonies are performed 
over the dead chief's body for five or six days at the end of which time the box 
with Ac deceased in it is coveted with a wooden lid and buried.’*’ 

Cebu produces many types of meat. fish, and seafood as well as a long list of 
ts an vegetables.’** Most interesting arc Pigafetta's references to bananas 
as on^ delicious figs and to mangcas (breadfruit), a fruit which resembles the 
cucum er on the outside and the pulp of which tastes like chestnuts.’** Maxi- 
^ describes how sago is obtained and prepared in Cebu, and even sends a 
speamen of this strange type of bread to his father, the Cardinal of Salzburg.”® 
Pigafetta evidently collected, while in Cebu, his list of Bisayan words, as well 
as «tail3 on die geography of the archipelago. For the instruction of those who 
^ go there m the future, he notes that Cebu itself is a large island located at lo 
egrees north latitude and degrees east of the line of the demarcation.’’” 
ts port u «fved by two entrances, one to the west and the other to the east- 
northeast. The island of Mactan. where Magellan died, is close by and helps to 
protect the harbor. ® 

After fleeing fiom Cebu in their three ships, the sumvon of the Magellan 
e^cdinon took refuge temporaniy on the island ofBohol. Here they burned one 
ot their ships because there were too few crewmen left to sail all three. From 
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Bohol they proceeded to the southwest along the island of Panglao where they 
saw Negritos living. Finally they came to a large island which Maxinuhan 
refers to as ‘’Gibcth” (Quipit), a plyrr whidi is actually on the extreme north- 
western coast of the Zamboanga Peninsula on the ishuid of Mindanao.’^* Its 
rnain port is “Chipet" (Quipit), an excellent harbor which he located at 8 
degrees north latitude and 167 degrees east of the demarcation line. The datu 
of Quipit, Kalanao, concluded a blood compact with the Europeans, and 
Pigafetta, presumably because he was something of a language student and 
because they had lost Magellan’s intcrpretcr-sUvc, went ashore alone to visit 
with the ruler. After a long row upriver, Pigafetta arrived at the datu s residence. 
Here, he observes, the eating and drinking customs and ceremonies are the 
same as those followed at Limasawa. He explains how they cook their ncc so 
that it “becomes as hard as bread.”»« a mode of preparation which he aUeg« 
to be general throughout the region. He spent the night with one of Kalanao s 


chieftains, and the next morning went roaming aroi 
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describes them in some detail. Onccdicir two vessels were loaded Vtith provisions 
and water, the Europeans left Palawan for Bomco.’J^ 

From the end ofjuly to the beginning of November, 1521, after they visited 
Brunei, Pigafetta and his compamons roved the Sulu Sea seeking to find their 
way to the Moluccas. Pigafetta, who continued his observations under all 
conditions, remarks in interesting detail on the marine life of the Sulu Sea, 
notmg the presence of crocodiles, gigantic oysten, and homed fisL^^^ Not 
juving enough men, ships, or arms to risk encounters with the rulers of the 
l^ger islands, the Europeans raided the small, sparsely populated islands and 
pirated unprotected vessels at sca.’^* In thdr frenzied search for food, water, 
and a pilot to guide them to the Moluccas, they finally found themselves back at 
Quipit in Mindanao. Then they sailed southwards around the Zamboanga 
Peninsula to the Jolo group of the Sulu archipelago before going into the 
Moro gulf Finally, after turning northward agam and landing in southwestern 
Mind^o near Zamboanga, they found cinnamon but apparently no pilot or 
provisioiu. From here they continued sailing to the northeast; cn route they 
mptured a party of Mindanao chieftains. On the advice of the leader, a man who 
knew the seas, the Europearu changed their course to the southeast. On the 
of Sarangaru, just south of the Mindanao cape, they finally captured two 
pilots who knew the route to the Moluccas. 

Except for their brief visit in Borneo during July, the AlagdJan expedition 
was w the waten or on the islands of the Philippines for about seven and 
one-half months.’” The first three and one-half months (March July h 
xjai) were spent threading their way through the central Philippines firora 
uninhabited Homonhdn in the cast to Palawan in the west. The return \-isit 
Ouly 30^d. November i, 1521) brought them to a great number of islcu in the 
u ca, to the Sulu archipelago, and to northern and southern Mindanao. In 
^ju'ough these regions, the Europeans saw Bisayans, Moros, 
cgntos, the sa-rovers known as and some cannibab.”* In 

c peno 2Xtei its hasty depanure from Borneo, the expedition was seriously 
capped by a lack of Icadcnhip and discipline. While resorting to hic-and- 
nm lactia. the Europeans were often forced to seek refuge in remote places, 
uxing their two extended visits the Europeans learned a bit about several of 
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dc^bcs them in some detail. Once thor two vessels were loaded with provisions 
and water, the Europeans left Palawan for Borneo. 

From the end ofjuly to the beginning of November, ij2i, after they visited 
Brunei, Pigafetta and his companions roved the Sulu Sea seeking to find their 
Moluccas. Pigafetta, who continued his observations under all 
conditions, remarks in interesting detail on the marine life of the Sulu Sea, 
notmg the presence of crocodiles, gigantic oysters, and homed fish.’^^ Not 
ving CTough men, ships, or arms to risk encounters with the rulcn of the 
gcr islands, the Europeans raided the small, sparsely populated islands and 
pirated unproteacd vessels at $ca.«» In their frenzied search for food, water, 
and a pilot to guide them to the Moluccas, they finally found themselves back at 
Quipit in Mindanao. Then they sailed southwards around the Zamboanga 
cnins to the Jolo group of the Sulu archipelago before going into the 
ofo gult Finally, after turning northward again and landing in southwestern 
in . o near ^mboanga, they found cinnamon but apparently no pilot or 
provisions. From here they contmued sailing to the northeast; cn route they 

raptured a party ofMindanao chieftains. On the advice of the leader, a nun who 
• 1 ^ Europeans changed their course to the southeast. On the 

isi^d of Sarangani, just south of the Mindanao rape, they finally captured two 
pilots who knew the route to the Moluccas. 

Except for their brief visit in Borneo during July, the Magellan expedicioa 
was m the waters or on the islands of the Philippines for about seven and 
one-Wf months.»» The first three and one-half months (Match Juljr i. 

• t threading their way through the central Philippioo fro® 

jmmhabited Homonhdn in the cast to Palawan in the west. The return viat 

y 1 i, rjzi) brought them to a great number of islets in the 

iulu bca, to the Sulu archipelago, and to northern and southern Mindanao. In 
or traveU mrough these regions, the Europeans saw Bisa)’ans, Moros, 
known as Sdaul Lcut,^*^ and some cannibals.^*' 

V ter its hasty departure from Borneo, the expedition was seriously 

rappe y a lack of Icadcnhip and discipline. While resorting to hit-an 
tacna, the Europeans were often forced to seek refuge in remote 
anng their two extended visiu the Europeans learned a bit about several ot 
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the levels of civilizarion in the pre-Spanish Phihppines. More specifically, the 
account of Pigafetta shows that he grasped many details about local products, 
trading practices, and native languages. Although the natives are depicted as 
living m pnmitivc conditions, the authors are also aware of the existence of the 
indigenous traditions and exhibit an understanding for their siimlantics and 
differences from place to place.”* 

The Virtoria” entered the port of San Ldcar de Barrameda in Spam on 
September 6, 1522, after completing the first circumnavigation of the world 
She had aboard a rich cargo of spices fiom the Moluccas and twenty-one 
survivors — eighteen Europeans and three Ease hidians.^*^ During the foUowmg 
several years, thirteen other survivors made their way back to Spain by vanous 
routes. In the meantime the returned Europeans were feted and welcomed in 
Spain and throughout Catholic Europe. The great losses to the fine expedition 
were conveniently attributed in official circles to the wrongheade^ess of 
Magellan, even though Pigafetta defended his pohnes stoutly.’** Smcc the 
cargo of the "Victoria'’ yidded enough to pay for the entire expedition, the 
Spanish and Charles V hastened to prepare new fleets to follow in Magellan's 
Wake. In quick succession three expeditions were sent out under Loaisa (ijSi)t 
Cabot (rj26), and Saavedra (1527). The first expedition got into the Phihppmes 
the Moluccas, but was unable to return across the Pacific and so it ended in 
the Spicertes. Cabot did not even get around South America. Saavedra s 
expedition, which was sent out from Mexico by Cortes, suffered the same fate as 
the Loaisa enterpnse. In 1 3 jo, after the conclusion of the pawning arrangements 
at Saragossa {1329), ’*» the Spanish refugees m the Spice Islands surrendered to 
the Portuguese. These survivors, among them Andrfs de Urdaneta from the 
boaisa expedition, were sent back to Europe via India and the Cape of Good 
By 13315 most of them were back m Spain.”^ 

The Spanish, in the meantime, were not entuely happy about their monarch 1 
decision to halt the expeditions to the Moluccas. Complaints were heard in Ae 
Cortes of Castile,’*’ and independent plans were being laid in the New World, 
especially by missionaries, to foster new Pacific expeditions. Oviedo, who 
was official chromcicr of Charles I. was in the thick of these controversies both 
m Spam and Mexico. Book XX of his Hisiona general / natural .... which 
hnt appeared in 1348. recounts the history of Spam’s Pacific yo)^ges from 
IJI9 to 1329. On the three voyages which followed Magellan $. he denves 
his information from the survivors. While in Santo Dommgo m I539. he 
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interviewed two survivors of the Loaisa fleet, Andres dc Urdancu and Martin dc 
Islarcs, who were then on their way to Guatemala.?*® It is from these experienced 
observen, as well as from official sources, that the Spanish "chronicler of the 
Indies” and contemporary of Barros, derived most of his information on the 
Ladrones (Marianas), the Philippines, and the Spiceries to the southeast.?** 
While Oviedo’s description of the Ladrones?®* corresponds in general vntb 
Pigafetta’s, the Spaniard adds new dimensions to the picture. He evidendy 
learned about these islands from his informants in New Spain who in turn had 
gotten their information on them from Gonfalo de Vigo, a Galician and a 
deserter from the Magellan expedition who was picked up by the sole remaining 
ship of Loaisa’s fleet in 1 526. This man, who had spent five years in the Ladrones, 
was subsequently of great use to his fellow Spaniards because he knew both the 
language of the islands and commercial Malay. Through Vigo, it was learned 
that the Ladrones include thirteen islands which run in a north-south direction 
asfarnorthasai degrees north latitude.?** The first of these islands to be sighted 
after a Pacific crossing is one called "Botaha,” possibly a reference to the island 
south of Gaum which appears on later maps as "Bataba.”?** Aside from the 
generalities of insular hfe also noticed by Pigafetta, Oviedo points out that the 
people of the Ladrones have no livestock for meat and no metals with w hkb to 
make tools and weapons. Even birds arc not numerous, for, aside from a few 
sea gulls and pelicans, they have only small birds like turtledoves. These little 
biri are kept in cages where they arc nude to fight one another in a sport 
similar to the quail fights enjoyed by the Italians. The Ladroncse theniselvo 
work and fight \s-ith instruments of stone, bones, and extremely hard wood. 
They make canoes and boats of many different kinds, which Os’icdo dcsoibes. 
Most noteworthy among their social customs is the freedom which >’Ouag 
bachclon enjoy in consorting with married women. 

On October 2, ijzd, fifteen days sail from the Ladrones, Loaisas ship 
entered the harbor of "Vifaya” (Bicaio?)?** near the southeastern tip of 
Mindanao. For thirteen dayi it suyed near the beach in an effort to get 
and water. A landing party was then dispatched inland to sec what could w 
found. After roaming about aimlessly for a Jong dmc, the Spaniards finiU)' 
ughted a canoe in the bay. Vigo tried to hail its occupana in the Malay languagf* 
but they were not able to understand him. So the Spaniards got into their ship * 

• followed the canoe upriver to a center called "KeniunA*" (Mindas^® 

itself Of Magindanas in present-day Coubato province). Here they found vstae 
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natives who could understand and speak Malay. Though they were treated 
hospitably at first, the atmosphere of coidiahty soon changed. On thetr initial 
effort to trade their merchandise for provisions, they met with delay and 
excuses. In an effort to get at the root of die problem, Vigo was sent a short way 
into the interior to interview their chieftain. Here he was asked if they were 
Faranguis (Franks or Portuguese), and the Galician interpreter assured him that 
they were not. The chieftain said that he knew that trouble began whenever 
these Faranguis appeared and that he was gratified to leam that the Spaniards 
also opposed them.^s^ Stiff, he was not sufficiently reassured to allow peaceful 
trading. His men repeatedly tried to scire the Spanish ship and its boat. And 
they often tned at night to cut the ship's cab!». While they failed m these 
actions, the Spanish were equally unsuccessful ui getting the provisions which 
they badly needed after their long voyage across the Pacific. From here the 
Spanish sailed along the coast of Mindanao to the southernmost tip of the 
island at a place called “Baguindanao" (Banajan?).’** Then they tried to sail 
northwestward to Cebu, which they knew about from the Magellan expedition, 
but were forced southward by contrary winds. They finally anchored on 
0 «ober 22 off the northeastern shore of Talao (Taland) Island, an islet “almost 
midway" between Mindanao and Temate in the Moluccas- At this place they 
were well received, acquired all necessary provisions, and refurbished the 
ship.’** 

Mindanao, according to Oviedo, has a circumference of about three hundred 
leagues (1,200 miles) and belongs, he erroneously beheves, to the Celebes 
archipelago. From the mformation gathered by (he Spanish along the eastern 
and southern coasts, he concludes chat the island is divided into six provinces: 
“Baguindanao” (Miguindanao), “Para^ao” (uiiidentified)> “Bituan” (Butuan), 
“Burse" (unidentified),’*’ “Vifaya” (southeastern coast’), and “Malucobuco" 
(Mahbog’).’** From the southernmost op of Mindanao (Point Tinaka) it is 
possible to see many islands,’*’ three of which arc named Sandmguar 
(Sampantangu’),”° "Carragoan" (Sarangam),’*' and “Sanguin (Sanguu). 


le of ihe luJunAW wlitch then controlled 
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The people of Mindanao arc clever, bellicose, and treacherous, even in their 
relations with one another. Under cover of night, while some tried to cut the 
ship's cables, others sought to sell gold to the crew. The tribes of one part of 
the island are almost constantly at war with one another. For this reason arms 
arc normally carried at all times by everyone including the children. Around 
their waists they wear dagger-like blades. They never go anywhere without 
their shields, and their lances ate hlf<^ the harpoons used for killing tunny, only 
more elegant and finished.’** To all these parts each year come the junks of 
China to exchange their silks, porcelains, and finely wrought brass and wood 
items for gold, pearls, and slaves.’** 

Mindanao and its environs were also visited by the Villalobos expedition in 
1543. The official report on this voyage was written in 1547 or 1548 by the 
pilot Ivan Gaetan (beginning with Ac reissue of 1588 Ae editor writes Juan 
Gaetano) and was printed in Ramusio as early as 1550.’** While noting that this 
island is usually called “Vendenao’* (by Oviedo, for example) Gaetano gives it 
Ac better spdling of “Migindanao.” Reportedly, Villalobos named this 
island Cesarea Caroli” in honor of his king and emperor.’** "This island, 
writes the pilot, "is very large, and after circling it we found it had a circumfer- 
ence of 380 leagues (i,j20 miles), and had its greatest extension from east to 
west while stretching in a nocA-south direction from 11.3 degrees to J or 6 
^gfecs north latitude."’** While circumnavigating Mindanao, Ac Villalobos 
expedition saw many different peoples, boA Moors and heaAens, as well as 
divers kings and dignitaries. Like Oviedo, Gaetano notices that all Ac people 
are well clothed, and he observes that Acy wear sleeveless robes called 
Ae rich having Aetn made of sdk and Ae rest of Ac people having theirs 
made of various types of cotton doth. In addition to Ae offensive and defensive 
weapons noticed by Oviedo, Gaetano remarks that in places where Ac Muslims 
do business Ae natives also have small pieces of artillery. The island has numerous 
wild animals, suA as pigs, deer, and buffalos.’** Its people cultivate chickens, 
rice, and palms. Since Aey raise no wheat, they make something resembling 
bread from ciAcr rice or sago. The island is riA in ginger, pepper, and gold- 
Along its westernmost cape (Zamboanga) emnamon grows, and Ae Portuguese 
sometimes touA Acre when Aey go to Ae Moluccas. 
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Villalotos, after endrding the isl a nA over for three or four months m 
1543 in unpopulated place near Point Tinaka to refurbish his ships and to 
refresh their crews. Then he sailedsoutbwardto Ac neizby islands of “SsnngS” 
(Sarangani) and ‘’Candigar” (Sampantangu^^^’ which are just two nules 
apart. There, Gaetano reports, they found a pirate’s lair and he describes in 
some dcml the raiding ships. Not being able to provision his ships at these 
small islands, Villalobos sent a ship northwards to forage for food. The “San 
Juan ' under the command of fiemardo de la Torre skirted inhospitable Min- 
danao (later vmters allege that the Portuguese had conspired with the natives of 
Mindanao not to give supphw to foe Spaniards)'*’® and finally landed at an 
island called “Tendaia.” Modem scholars disagree as to whether this island was 
Samar or Leyte, but Samar appears to be the more likely identification.’^' 
Gaetano reports that the heathens of this island treated foent with great kindness 
and that they qmckly got together a cargo of provisions and fresh water. In 
gratitude, the Spanish gave the name "fihpina” to this island. On Ramuiio’s 
map, first published m I SS 4 i foe name “Pdipiiw’’ appears beside a long, narrow 
island which is roughly in the position occupied by Samar and Leyte.”* 
hi I 5 T 7 > Escalante’s Diifursa de la navegadon , . .”J appeared at Seville and us 
last chapter contaiiu a brief ducusstou of foe “Elands of the West which we call 
the Philippines.’’”* Twelve years earher the Legaspi expedition had begun to 
set up a permanent Spanish establishment in the Philippmes without regard for 
the Portuguese claim chat these islands were within their demarcation.’” 
Still, in Escalante’s book there is no mention of Legaspi’s activities m the islands 
or of the foundation of Manila on the island ofLurononJune 24 > 1371. Escalante, 
like Oviedo, is mclined to think of the Ladrones and Mindanao as sacisfaaory 
but undistmguished stopovers on foe way across the Pacific to the Moluccas, 
But, since he is pnmanly concerned with China in his Discutso , he merely 
mentions the proxnmty of Luzon to Canton, its overwhelmingly Moorish 
population, and its gold production.”* Clearly, from this book, one obtains the 
notion that Escalante and his informants had little concern for the Phihppines 
themselves, but thought of them mainly as way stations on the sea track to 
ncher places. 
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It was from the reports ofhisfyiow Augustinians^^’ and from the Franciscans 
who endeavored to penetrate China in 1577 that Mendoza received most of the 
information on the Phihppines printed in his popular Historia . . . (1585). Like 
Escalante and the missionaries themsdves, Mendoza was mainly preoccupied 
with China. But, the Augustinian historian, like his fellows in the field, digressed 
sufficiently from his primary interest to inform Europe about a score of years 
(1565-85) during which the Spanish and four of the religious orden established 
themselves in the Philippines. As the backdrop for these movements, he sketches 
in many new details about the islands, particularly with regard to Luzon and 
its immediate neighbors. 

Like the other Spanish authors, Mendoza commences his discussion with the 
Ladrones where the galleons from Acapulco first drop anchor after being out 
of sight of land for forty days.”* His description of the people and their customs 
parallels Oviedo s, but the Augustinian includes only seven or eight islands 
(instead of thirteen) as lying within the archipelago. The friar, like Pigafetta and 
Oviedo, notices the fieedom with which young bachelors, according to their 
customs, visit married women with the knowledge and consent of their hus- 
bands.’^* Over these islands therercignsnoccntral political or religious authority. 
Consequendy, the islanders are often at war with each other, particularly when 
^panish fleet appears with goods to exchange for food and woven mats. 

inhabitants of the Ladrones prize iron and glass products much more 
highly than silver or gold. Nobody knows what these people believe in because 
no European has been in the islands long enough to Icam the language.**® 
Mendoza's informants believe that the language could be learned easily *»» and 
the people be readily converted from their heathenish idolatry if only a few 
^sionancs and soldiers could be spared from Spanish enterprises elsewhere. It 
u thought, avers Mendoza, that these genole people are descended from the 
Tarms for they have many similar ceremonies and customs. Moreover, they 
buy iron from the Spaniards to sell it to the Tartars who come there to trade. 

VI cntly, these Tartars, to which he refers, were merchants from either 
Japan, the Liu-ch’ius, or China. 

The Spanish, m Mendoza's words, sail due westward from the Ladrones for 
almost two hundred leagues (800 miles) to a strait caUed “of the Holy Ghost” 
and through it they enter into the archipcUgo. Composed of an infinite number 
of islands, the archipelago stretches, by his naive geography, in a semicircle 
from the Moluccas to the strrit at Singapore. Manila, the Spanish political and 
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ccdcsiasrical capital, he locates with precision on the island of Luzon at 14.25 
degrees north latitude. The countless islands of the archipelago arc almost all 
inhabited by “natural people.” a minonty (400.000)^*^ of whom have been 
brought within Mamla s jurisdjcUon. When the Spanish explorers fmt arrived 
in the islands, political anarchy tdgned throughout the archipelago. But, 
according to Mendoza’s view of history, the war of all against all w-as a fairly 
recent condition. In carher times. China had ruled the islmds imtil its emperor 
dcaded to give them up of his own free will— a reference to the decision of the 
Ming emperors in the early fifteenth century to prohibit overseas activities. 
Left to their own devices, the nanves reverted to brutish w-ays and w-ent about 
recklessly killmg and enslaving one another.’** But God, in hii divine wisdom, 
provided a remedy by leading the missionaries to the islands where, by cvangel- 
izmg, they helped Hun restore peace, order, and justice.’** Had the Spamards 
not come when they did, the hapless luttvcs would have fallen to Islam through 
the proselytizing activities of Musbms who regularly came to the Philippine 
Islands from Borneo.’** 

The religion of the Tagalog people of Luzon, where the early Augustinians 
and Franciscans were most active and effective, prescribes worship of the sun, 
moon, other natural phenomena, and numerous idols.’*’ The most revered of 
their idols u one called Baij/a,’** who is traditionally superior to the other gods 
even though the natives seem unable to give any satisfanory explanation as to 
why he alone occupies the supreme position. The gods, called “magamtos," ’** 
are honored at sumptuous festivals known as “magaduras.””* The priestesses 
who preside at the sacrificial ceremonies are called "holgoi”’*' and Mendoza 
characterizes them as witches held in high esteem for their ability to talk with the 
devil and perform feats of sorcery. Throughout Luzon soothsayers enjoy a 
high reputation and the common people are acutely sensitive to portents and 
signs. The natives of the llocos region of northern Luzon, who were pacified 
by Legaspi in his expedition of 1572. arc said to worship the devil as compensa- 
tion for the vast stores of gold which he has given them.”* While the mission- 
anes make great progress in the islands, Mendoza pomts out that their numbers 
are too few, particularly as new islands are being discovered almost daily. 

When the Philippmes were first discovered, they were reputed to be 
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unhealthy and hence unfit for colonization.^^ Experience, however, soon dis- 
proved this belief os the islands were quickly found to be both healthy and 
habitable for Europeans. Mendoza gives a long list of the products of Luzon, and 
renurks on the incxpensivcncss of oil native products there. Like so many other 
commentators, Mendoza dwells at great length on the countless uses which 
arc made of the palm tree and its produas. Though the islanders have no olive 
oil or wine made from grapes, they have satisfactory substitutes in linseed and 
daxseed oil and in palm wine. Every year more than twentyjunks from China 
bring beautiful silk and cotton textiles in all colors, gunpowder, and saltpeter, 
and luxury items of brass, copper, and carved wood. Close to the city of 
Manila on the other side of the Pasig River from the Spanish settlement there 
is a colony of Chinese. Most of the Chinese are artisans (shoemakers, toJors, 
blacksmiths, and goldsmiths), merchants, or (unciionorics, and all have accepted 
the oSiciol Cliristionity of the city. It was the easy conversion of these overseas 
Chinese which reinforced the missionaries in their hope of converting mainland 
China cs'en though they well understood that they were strictly forbidden to go 
tl^c by Chinese law. It was with the help of the Manila Chinese that the mission- 
^c$ were able to translate into Spanish the Chinese materials used by hlcndoza 
in prepoMg his work on China. «« Even though the Spanish missionaries were 
IiruUy thwarted in Acir ctforts to evangelize on the China mainland, they 
succeeded at Morula in nuking a few beginnings towards the understanding of 
Chinese culture. 


Very little w ^ known in Europe about southeast Asia before 1 500 except for 
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Nevertheless, most of what was known in Europe about the activities of the 
mendicant and preaching orders in southeast Asia was relayed through the 
Jesuit letters. All of this informapon, scattered and quesuonable as some of it 
undoubtedly is. remains valuable to modem scholarship because of the dearth 
of native sources, the unrcliabihty and lack of regard for accurate datmg in 
those tluLt cxisc, and as supplements to die pteasc armals of China. 

The European observen, especially Batros, sought to leam about the pre- 
European history of the region from local informants. They record whatever 
they were able to leam from the oral traditions, whether mythical or factual, 
about the ongms and development of Burma, Siam, Cambodia, Sumatra, the 
Moluccas, and the Phihppincs. Many of them studied the native languages and 
were therefore able to supply commercial, religious, and administrative terms, 
especially m Malay, Javan, Buayan, Mon, Thai, and Cambodian. Some of the 
missionanes tried to obtam eicamples of local literature, and both lay and 
ecclesiastical wnters comment on the eiostcncc of books in Burma, Siam, 
Cambodia, and Cochin-China. Had Pircs’ account of Java been published, 
Europe would have also known about the exiscence of Javanese writings. 
Xavier deplored more than once the absence of a native hcerature in the Malay 
language of the archipelago; this lack he atmbuted to the fact that the Malays 
had but recently learned to wnte their language m the Arabic script of the 
hated Muslims. The Europeans are almost unanimous in expressing their 
admiration, mixed sometimes with wonder and disgust, for the rdigioui 
architecture and sculptures which they saw on the continent. 

Impressed from the beginning of their adventure m southeast Asia with the 
universal importance of China and the Chinese, the Europeans point repeatedly 
to evidences of China’s prominence in southeast Asia's past. The Javans, because 
of their skill and ingenuity, arc supposed by Barros to be related hisconcahy 
to the Chinese. Accordmg to Burmese tradition, the origin of Burma is linked to 
a Chinese -woman. Sum, the greatest state of the region at the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, contuiucs to be a vassal of China. Cochin-China u allied 
economically and by nurnage to Peking. Chinese produas are noticed m the 
marts of remote Chieagmai, and the prinunvc Laotians condua forays over 
China’s borders. Halmahera, which is also called Batochina do Moro, is believed 
to have had early and mtimate contacts with Chinese traders. Malacca was a 
vassal to Peking and appealed to China lor help against Albuquerque. Sumatran 
tradition has it that the Chinese at one period controlled the commerce of the 
straits. Mendoza surnuses that the Philippines were ruled by the Chinese before 
the Ming emperon decided to prohibit oveneas ventures in the fifteenth 
century. 

The Europeans show ^ess consoousneu ahouc the impact o€ ttinda ciitate 
and pohucal activity m southeast Asia. This is in part because they do not 
assocutc Buddhism with India proper, only with Ceylon; it is also because of 
the pfommence during the sixteenth century of Muslim craden from Gujarat 
and Hmdustaa whom they often classify as ‘'Arabs.” Soil they relate certain 
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southeast Asian ciutoms to what they know about India: eunuchs are as import- 
ant at the court of Pegu as they arc at Bengal; succession in certain Sumatran 
ports IS by assassination, similar to practices reported to be characteristic of 
Bengal; Klmgs from the Coromandel coast arc highly regarded in Siam as 
soothsayen and sorcerers; in a number of places they note that the natives, like 
those of Malabar, worship each day the first thing which they sec in the morning 
even in distant Cambodia. While the Europeans talk mainly about the non- 
Muslim parts of Java, they strangely show no appreciation for Java’s historical 
relationship to Indian culture. 

The hatred of the Europeans for the Muslims and their competition with them 
for trade leads the writers of the sixteenth century to overestimate the relative 
importance of the Moors in southeast Asia. Such an emphasis was inescapable 
inasmuch as both groups were active in the port cities and neither was able to 
praetrate the liintcrlands effectively. The Portuguese chroniclers almost audibly 
give a sigh of relief when they arc able to point out that the Muslim merchants 
are not nearly so influential on the continent as they arc in Malacca and the 
arc ipelago. The^ missionary writers, who arc themselves propagating trade 
ong with Christianity, see clearly that the laith of the Prophet is being extended 
contmuously by Muslim merchants, sailors, and religious teachers. The Chnstian 
writers, both lay and ecclesiastical, almost never forget to record what they 
mow about the introduction of Islam in each place about which they discourse. 
They bring out dearly that after the fill of Malacca the major centers of Islam 
were located in the islands of Sumatra. Java. Borneo, and the Moluccas. Until 
1570 the Portuguese, often to the dismay of the Jesuits, coUaborated in the 
Moluccas with the Muslim rulers ofTematc. And. it was firmly held by most of 
1 , !• ’ perhaps as a rationale for their own military activities, that the 

Phihppmcs would gradually have been taken over by Muslims based on Borneo 
forcefully penetrated the archipelago before them. 
While belligerently hostile to everything Moorish, the missionaries admit 
grudgingly the potency of Islam as a unifymg and civilizing force in the arebi- 
pelago. In fact, it might be observed that the Uaics followed by the Portuguese 
and the Christian missionaries show more than a little resemblance to the pattern 
ot conquest, conversion, and king-making followed by the Muslims. 

I hc cominimtal states are depicted as having independent but similar poHtical. 
soc^. and military systems. In all of them the king is an absolute monarch who 
IS the propnetor of the land and the arbiter of every man’s destiny. The rulers of 
t'egu, bum, and Cambodia claim suzerainty over their smaller neighbors or 
over one another. These rulers derive most of their revenues from internal 
taxes and w^s. though they strictly regulate and exact tribute from international 
^ ^ r of Siam, it is dearly brought out that the aristocracy 

ewar e or«nncc by grants of lands — though such rewards are never given 
m perpetuity. The lower dasses in these countries, aside from those who partid- 
^ dependent upon agriculture, 
p y nee tivation. The quiet labors of peace time are frequently intcr- 
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ruptcd by the numerous wan on whicli these nJen embark as they seek to 
subdue their neighbon. The continental wan, in which niany Portuguese 
participated, clearly involve huge movements of people since everyone W'as 
luble for nidiury service and since it was commonly the practice to raze a 
captured city and to depopulate it by scattering the inhabitants ot by carrying 
them off into exile. 

In religion and social usages the condncntal sutes likewise exhibit similar 
lineaments. They arc all great, heathen states where neither the Alusbnis nor the 
Christians can make many converts. While not clear on the history or the 
doctrines of Buddhism, the Europeans arc fully aware of its predominance and 
are conspicuously impressed by its magnificent temples, stupas, and sculptured 
images. They also undentand that there exists a close associatioo between the 
ruler and the tdigioui establishment. The hierarchical organization of Buddhism, 
especially the existence of vast niunbcrs of mendicant and cloistered monks w ho 
live by rule, rcirunds them of the religious system of Catholic Europe. Many of 
the Europeans acdit the clergy of these countnes with preserving native 
traditions, cultivanng learning, and catt)'uig on the wotks of education and 
socul service. Still, despite the architectural magmiiccnce of their religious 
establishments and thur concern over what are admittedly constructive aaivities, 
the Buddhut monks are castigated for their unrelenung devouon to supenutioo 
and ercQc. While much of this hostility w'as undoubce^y genuine, the reader of 
the European works frequently comes aw'ay with the impression that heathen 
practices are denounced as much out of convention as conviction. 

The insular world east of Malacca has a life ofiu own which has little rcla> 
donship, except for trade, to what is transpiring on the continent. Here there 
are no great, heathen sutes with strength enough to resist Portuguese-Chnstian 
expansion. Wheroer the Europeans meet prolonged and bitter opposition, it is 
spearheaded (except for the defense of Mactan in the Pluiippuics) by the 
uncompronusing Moon. Almost universally the Moon, someumes followed or 
supplanted by the Chnstians. occupy and conuol the coastal lemtoncs. The 
rulers of the port towns involved ut the spice trade seem to live almoa cnurcly 
&om their levies on commerce, the sale of ship's prostsions, and their profts as 
middlemen. In the hinterlands, which the Europeans know mainly by report, 
hve the people who prcscrs-c the heathen past in their beliefs and practices. As a 
rule the primiuve natives are not drsenb^ as “noble savages," though MazH 
milijn of Traas)lvama and Oviedo are inchned to bud the natives of Borneo, 
probably without basis, for their devouon to a peaceful, unspoiled life. Other 
Europeans, on the contrary, stress the poverry. Wth. and abhorrent practices of 
the prinuuvc islanders even when noung tlut the)’ arc sometunes fnendly. 
The Christian wnteri are espeesaliy iSocW Vy she pirv^te of taniwValam m 
Sumatra, the Spiccncs. and the I’hJippincs. TTicy arc bkcwisc indignant about 
the widespread use of poison and tnvagb againit other forms of ucacherous 
behavior. Most of them are obviously awed by the vast area over whsth the 
be scattered, and show ipeoal graUtuJe to the .Maby language for givmg 
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them a medium through which to communicate %vith very different peoples in 
so many widely scattered places. The writers actually in the field, particularly 
the Jesuits, seem to be over^vhclmed by the diversity of human forms, colors, 
abihties, and languages to be found in the islands. Some of them try to record 
the names (ancient as well as contemporary) of towns, mountains and rivers, 
tribal designations, and the words for everyday items of food, shelter, and com- 
merce. Despite such brave efforts, the Europeans, merchants and solchcrs as well 
as missionaries, seem to be stunned by the magnitude of the task confronting 
them in the archipelago. Camoens gives expression to this feeling of dismay 
when he sighs: “Nations of thousand names and yet unnamed.””* 

*»* Canto X, line lafl. 
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CHAPTER Vin 


Japan 


Most of what sixteenth-century Europe knew of Japan it learned through the 
letters, reports, and histories of the Jesuits. Viewed through Jesuit spectacles, 
Japan was most clearly perceived as a mission which, upon becoming fully 
assoaated with Rome, would counterbalance some of the Church's losses in 
Europe. Always special among Jesuit outposts, the Japan mission founded by 
Xavier himself promised, especially in the beginning, to yield an abundant 
harvest of souls. But the Jesuits soon realized that their hopes might never be 
realized if ordinary proselycmng practices connnued to be followed. After 
ij8o the Jesuits in Japan fonhnghtly adopted a policy of promoting assonadon 
and accommodation with the natives and their praedees and concentrated on 
the conversion of leadets from all levels ofsodcry. To assure the success of such 
a program, the Jesuits were required to leam as much as possible about Japanese 
life. They often adopted native dress. Some of them studied the language avidly 
and mtensively, and others surveyed closely the customs of their Buddhist 
rivals. Most of them exaimned and adopted as many Japanese social practices 
as they could reasonably accommodate to then own European background and 
their staunch Chnsoanity. The mvesagaOons and records which the Jesuits 
compiled were designed to suit their own needs; hence they did not try to 
acquire systematically a scholarly knowle^e of Japanese dvJizadon. And it 
was the fragmentary and sparse informadon derived from these efforts that they 
relayed home. Soil, as in the case of India, the nvulets of the early yeanjoined 
to become a mighty nver by 1600, and U is our purpose here to trace these 
channels of information on Japan to their numerous sources in an effort to 
explain how they acquired their character, depth, and color. 

T>i« ebapter was presented m suuuiuiy beCne cbe totetiog of the Aisoaacioalor Asun Siudjes, 
New York, Apnl Ja, 1960. 
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Japan 


First Notices 


The Greeks 2nd Romans apparently knew nothing about the existence of 
Japan. References in Persian geographical writings of the ninth century to 
Wakwak,” an island placed to the east of Korea and China, are sometunes 
taken to be vague notices of Wa-kuo (fV<>.kwok in Cantonese), an old Sino- 
Kore^ name for Japan. Marco Polo, who was at the Mongol court when the 
invasion of Japan was being planned, refers to the islands as “Cipangu,” his 
ronunization of the Chinese Jtk-pen Ituo (“Land of the Rising Sun”). Later 
Arabic and European writers supposedly refer to the Japanese, under one name 
or the other, but none of them is clear on the precise location of the insular 
kmgdom.* The first definite approximation of the word Japan (“Jampon”) in 
a European document appeared in the Suma OrieiUal of Tome Pircs, perhaps 
wnttcn as early as 1513,* 

Because this earliest notice antedates the mauguration of European contacts, 
the name Jampon” was certainly derived by Pircs from an intermediary 
word, “Japan,” is now presumed to be a Portuguese rendition of 
me Malay ter^ Japan” or “Japang,” which are themselves renditions of the 
Chincse/ih-pen as relayed to the Malays through one of the Chinese coasttl 
^ects (probably Fukienese).J The probability is that Pircs heard the term from 
Malay traden, though it is peculiar that his contemporary, Duarte Barbosa, 
makes no similar, identifiable reference to Japan. Barros, who completed 
^ting his second decade in 1549, mentions “Japocs” in his discussion of the 
Chma coastal region. But, like the work of Pires, the first decade of Barros was 
not published or circulated until after mid-century. Barros and Casunheda, 
early chromclcn of Portuguese activities m Asia, almost certainly knew more 
a out Japan an the incidental references included in their works would lead 
us to believe. Their omissions may be accounted for by the fact that death 
overtook them before they had reached the point in their chronicles where 
they pl^ed to tell what they knew of Japan. Neither Barros nor Castanheda 
wmes his narrative down to the time of Japan’s “discovery” by the Portuguese. 
JJetween 1513 and 1550 the word “Japan" in one of its numerous transUteta- 
tions, strangely docs not appear elsewhere in European literature or on 


a "»»»«•<» of the supposed and real not.c« of Japan see 

•lapaa* m r , -^ 5 “““ of sbe fiu East m the Sixteenth Century-The Name 

1938). II. “fcinetwnal dr giogtaphe, Amslaiam. 193S 0 "'^“' 

^ *■ “■ *• ^ and A. C. Burnell (compt). 

igjj). p, ®)*PP- 33 S- 34 ;aiidC.R. Boxer; TheChnsliaaCenlutyinJapiit^fia^uie'l, 
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maps.* Several mid-century eoranicnutots, however, quickly identified the 
islands of Japan, rich in gold and sJvcr as they were reputed to be, with the 
“Cipangu” of Marco Polo.* 

Pircs precedes his brief descriptioa of Japan with a longer discussion of the 
Lequeos (Liu-ch iu islanders) and ' Guoies,*' trading people ftom insular 
East Asia. It would seem that ships from Naha in Okinawa regularly traded at 
Malacca and that they were manned by a people called “Guores” who were 
possibly Japanese.* Presumably then much of what Pires has to say about the 
tradmg activities of the “Guores’* as well as hu desenpDon of Japan is pertinent 
here. For instance, he recounts that these “Guores” are “great draftsmen and 
armourers." They are also said to “make gild coders, very rich and well-made 
fans, swords, many arms of all kinds after their fuhion." * Such references were 
probably to goods brought from Japan to Okinawa to trade, for the Liu-ch'iuans 
have never yet, as far as is known, been skilled enough to produce elegant works 
of art. 

Writing of Japan itself, Ptres remarks: 

The island of Japan, according lO what all ibe Chinese say, u larger than chat of die 
te^ueat, and the kmg u mote posterfu] and greater, and is not given to trading, nor [are] 
his subjects. He u ah^chen king, a vassal of the king of China. They do not often trade m 
China because it is far oS and they have no junks.* not are they seaDuiog men.* 

* See E. W. OahJgreou “Us ^bua it b caitognplue du Japoa." Adum fituitt MmiaUi, IV 

{ipu), who aaerts that an appto nn iaooo ef^Japaa** Ust sppeared ea the 

CaBa!dsmapefiS50.CorusIe(aaBS.aad<d.).ep.(tf.(a.a}.p ijt.a. i,coDudenu‘'eztnordmat)r 
that between Pues and Gasuldi bo extaoi document n en ti ei u the word Japan." 

> J^nihrao Calvino, The Outeveaui t} the K'erU <"HaUuys Sooery PuhlKanoas," Old Senes, 
VoL XXX [toadon, ll7aD< P S}^- remarks that Japan "aeemeth to be the hie ofZipangn, wheieof 
Paulas Venetus mshnh menuon. and o( the rsebes (heteoC” It is bti]y clear 6ora Chinese loureel 
thai gold was legulatlp es:pon<d m about ISOOtrom Japan to Chins and for lower pncei than Irom 
elsewhere. On this pour see K. Eooki, "Maras Polo a^ Japan," la Onnre PsIurs, ■ collection of 
papen published by the Isaturo lolianoper d Medio ed Estiemo Onente (Rome, isjy), pp. aS-jo, 

• On this idennficanon I follow Soxer. «p eic. (la. j). pp. ij-ia. The reader ihould recogoiae, 

however, that d u much disputed. ALiyama KenrO >0 rsaS publiahed two amdn m 

which he seeks to show that “Guora" was the oame onguuUy applied at Malacca and elsewhere m 
loutheast Asia to Koreans and User to the Isu-ch’to islanden or the Ryukyuani See his "Goresu wa 
Ryukyujm de anl [Goresu Stuxahi-Zaabi [l^iilorical Journal of 

Jepan),VoLXXXIX,No S(ipaS). a6(->5, and his "Goresu narumeuhd no bassei to tono rekisbiceki 
batten’ [Goresu liii, No ta (igaS). jj4,-j9 Four 

years btet Magims Shiqji "G6««u kS" 'i'd.VoL XUn. N0.3 

(ipja), pp 9J-III, and No. 4 (isja). pP- dj-gy. attempts to show that the “Guores" were 
the Japanese Abo see Fujita Motoharu “Shira no ibiaii oyobi Gores ni tsuhite,” 

XLVO, No. a (ijjl!). AlsoseeCortesaofed. and 
trans.), op. cil. (n- al. I. notes cm pp. lat-ap arid M. C. Haguenauer. "Encote la question des Gores,” 
JcwmdajiohjueCCXXVKlSJ}). 67-nt. Whatever the proper identification it seems cleat that the 
"Guores” were merchants fiom East Ana who traded regularly m the souebem seas. 

’ Cortesio (trans. and ed-). op til. (a. aX 

■At the end of the century Ftois reposts chat the Chinese and Koreans are superior to the Japanese 
on the sea (see below, p. ysi). 

g This rasnnformanon about Japanese trading acnviliea may have been a bit of mtennonal deception 
on the part of Fires’ Chinese informanct. who were themselves opetanne illegally in Malacca and 
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The Lequeos go to Japan in seven or eight days and take the said merchandne, and 
trade for it in gold and copper. AH that comes from theLe^Hcosis brought by them from 
Japan. And the Lequeos trade with the people of Japan in cloths, fishing-nets and other 
merchandise.'® 

Such a cursory description hardly does justice to Japan of the Sen^okw (“country 
at war ) epoch." For the Onin Civil War (1467-77) inaugurated a domestic 
struggle which lasted for more than a century as Japan writhed in its efforts to 
replace the decadent Ashikaga shogunate with a new central authority. The 
Sengoku was consequently a period in which the Jaimyo (1 ords) exercised 
indcperidcnt local power and in which certain of the more powerful lords 
aggressively tried to extend their sway over neighboring regions or the country 
as a whole. Sdll the Sengoku was not exclusively a period of confusion. It was 
also a time of construction, increasing productivity, and cultural dynamism. A 
large measure of stability and order was finally contrived in the second half of 
the sixteenth century, primarily through the ingenuity and talents of Oda 
Nobunaga, Toyotomi Hideyoshi. and Tokugawa leyasu. 

But this is not to say that Japan was concerned with intemal political problems 
of all other marten. TTic marauding bands of pirates caUed 
IVako (from Wo^k ow, the Chinese for “dwarf slaves”)'* who terrorired the 
marimne provmces of China and Korea were often financed and organized by 
the feudal chieftains of the coasul regions of western Japan as they sought to 
replenish their coffers though plunder. Other Japanese carried on a more 
legitimate trade in eastern and southeastern Asia, though apparently at irregular 
mtervals." From dme to time in the Ashikaga period missions were sent to 
v’' P'^oses until the Japanese were forbidden to trade there in 
1549. Un^c the Chinese, the Japanese in the sixteenth century were not legally 
prohibited from going abroad. Representatives of the island kingdom made 
^eir way to all parts of the Far East, and isolated individuals even got to western 
Europe and the New World before 1600. 

From the dme of Pircs to 1550 very little was co mm unicated to Europe that 
wnt cyond me mere idcntificadon of Japan or recounted rumors of its wealth. 

cop ent Cipangu of Marco Polo certainly lured Columbus and possibly 
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attracted Magellan. The fint opening” oTjapan by Europeanj began only after 
1543 when cenam Portuguese seamen, three in number, were blown tojapan.** 
While Femao Mcndcs Pinto was csidendy not among them, he probably 
>-iiitcd Japan shortly after they made their landfall there. Thereupon the process 

of opemng ’JipanproceededapaceandtheJesiiitnussionancssoonfollowcdin 

the walte of the merchantmen. 

Though evidence 11 itiU lacking, it u hard to believe that the Portuguese, 
through their dealings u-ith the Wako, had learned almost nothing of Japan 
before 1330. Further research, particularly in the Portuguese archives, may well 
rcs-eal that suay niannen arrived in Japan before 1343 and that they made 
reports on their cxpcncnccs to Lubon. Since Pmto did not return to Portugal 
unnl 1338, and smee he worked on his Pafgrutjfam for the next twenty yean, 
he can scarcely be considered an early infbrmanL'* Indeed the £nt detailed 
reports to Europe came through the Spanish rather than the Portuguese.' * The 
expedition from Mexico to the Phihppines under Ruy Lopez de Villalobos of 
1342-44 was tmable to return across the Paahe, and, at a consequence, a number 
of its memben uldnutcly fell into the hands of the Portuguese who controlled 
the Indies. One of the capoves, Garcia de Escalante Alvardo, who had been a 
factor in Villalobos' entourage, learned about Japan imm merchants whom he 
met at Temate. Later he and hu companions wrote up this new information, 
and Escalante, who prepared the most complete of these reports, sent his 
narrative, after his return to Lisbon in 1348. to the Viceroy of Mexico.'* That 
Escalante was able to prepare such a narrative so shortly after the ''opening" 
of Japan adds weight, I believe, to the theory that the Portuguese already knew 
a go^ deal about Japan and bobun the argument that the Portuguese "policy 
of secrecy" wss applied to East Asian matcriab. 

Escalance'i narrative is based ptimanly upon the report of Pero Diet, a 
Galician from Monterrey, who had actually visited Japan in 1544. A secondhand 
account, Escalante's brief nonce nonetheless was the Erst narranve distnbutcd 
in the West which was based on the actual experiences of Europeans. Though 


<• There u nil DO complete igreeineal about the exact tlate of thu event. GalvSno’i account in 
op. (It. (a. s), fp. as?-SO. which pvei ijea bai been the peut of departure fot thoie who nuintain 
the earlier date. I have tentaovdy accepted ijas on the bant of the abundant data and cogent argu- 
meno advanced in Schuthammer, »p. (t. (n. i). pp. » 7 -l 7 S The date. September as. IJ« 3 . u alw 
accepted by the Jjpaacae hutotun. Mauuda Kucha. See hu uaiement m "Hutoncal Study of the 
Intercoune between Portugal, Spam, and Japan a the Sutteenth and Seventeenth Centunet," Jl/nma 
dar cc/fixmcaj&r (Intcroatiooal Congica of the Hutory of the Ducovenei, [Lubon, ip«oJ), p. j6i. 

■ > He was uied at an uiTormanc by Sirtoa and MaS« among ochen after hu return to Lubon. Hu 
book war not publuhed until Idia. 

•‘Pigaletu (in J. A. Robetooo [eij. Afa*r/Ia"V Vtytst ar«"d the IVetU by Anlonui Pig^cita 
[Cleveland, IpodJ. I, I?) telli ofpaumg "two very neb ulandt" called "Opangu." But probably thu 
was a name lunply taken Bora the world map that ibe Magellan aavigaton had m their posseuion. 
For other menuons by the Spanuh tee Yule and Binndl. ep. ot (n. 3), p. }u. 

■t For the full account see J F, Pacheco rt aL (eddj. Cahaiin it itotmenloi in/diios. itlaiwai al 
desrntrimienw... dr las an/tfuespesciiwiesEipeoelesrnylsiiAiteyOctBiie (Madrid, iSd^. V, 117-203. 
For an English translation see E. W. Dahlgitn, "A Cnntnbutioa to the Hutory of the Discovery of 
Japan," TraiuaaimJ and Pmtiiinyi ^Ihej^wo Seo^ (Londoi^, XI (ipis-llj, 23P-60. 
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he IS brief and somewhat inaccurate, he is better informed than Pires. Fs ra lantf 
writes: 

I [China] ^ey [the Portuguese sailors or merchants] crossed over to the 

s ^ of Japan, which is situated about 3a d^rces; the distance from there to Liompu 
[Liimpo or Ningpo] •» is 155 kguas [leagues] in about an cast-westerly direction.” It is 
a vey cold country; the villages whidt th^ saw on the coast are small and on each 
island^ there is a chie(, but he [Diea] could not say where the king over them aU resides. 
The in^bitants of these islands are good looking, white, and bearded, with shaved 
heads, "racy are heathens; their weapon is the bow and arrow, but the latter 1$ not 
poisone as in the Philippine Islands. They fight with rods with pointed spikes but they 
possess neither swords nor Iances.« They read and wnte m the same manner as do the 
Chmese: their language is similar to German.“Thcy keep many horses, on which they 
nde; the saddles lack saddlebows behind and their stirrups are of copper. The working 
people dress in woolen clothes which is similar to that which Francisco Velasquez found m 
t e country e visited. The superior classes arc dressed in silk, brocade, satin, and 
tattety; the women have mostly very white compleidons and arc very beautiful; they 
are dressed m the same manner as the women of Castile, in wool or sdk. according to 
their stanon. Ihc houses «e built of stone and clay, the interior is plastered and the roofs 
wc covered iwth tUes m the same manner as in our country, and thw have upper floors, 
window, and gaUenes. Neccssanei of Lfc such as cattle and fruits of all kinds are to be 
found just as on the mainland. There is also a quanuty of sugar.** They keep hawks and 

for food.** llje 

nypn of fruit, especially melons. They cultivate the ground with 

t,vi aiu^- of leather and small hats of horsehair similar to those 

ceremonious counesy. There is 
in itnall ^ ° thing. The wealth they possess consists of silver** which is found 
m mgots of which a sample was sent to your Highness the last tune the ship 
copper »'* " * *** **w very little gold on the island but great quannties of iron and 

'* On this identification see below, p. 7J7. 

Europeans uncJ the '°“^SV”Uon of Japan wete a source of constant confusion among 

hence an archipcUgo*""^ *<«* Japan u the wain island surrounded by smaUer islands- 

Sans^^op! ««eUent sword-maten and armorers. See 

and lapan°^ mcludmg Castanheda. compare Chinese 

that ^ bordered m the west'^on *he Portuguese 

^|TTieZuniIndiMlofNewMc.ico. ‘P-fJ)- 

iZt'’'- “* 

“ cf. ,i.d , p. ■’»>• p- 
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Excerpt from a letter wntten by Father Baltbaur Gago(i5i5-«j) fromFinndo 
(Hirado). September aj, 1555, with sample Qmioe and Japanese characters. 
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T VytDiInttiijqaecJ^cjtAeafl. 
-''^no,t!tm<litfmo(t<)uc 4Sa«(«>I 

? iic<Idaipobrci()<fa<n< etit deoot 
I Seohor(dipic^<J<<itM0;o.iDS« 
da« Potcgjgjfcara <tuzaJ»itnpre* 
giJgt <(nalai!r(ir,& rio caJeieno 
doi i«f ptdr<t qa« (fTiaerain tm Lyt 
b9i,9<ttqtiemio4eiBftttthoratf 
uuab <fii miIAar«f /i^atia e obr«,4 
«dinhciro<t)(afljer.<IIcefcTcu« h&s 
<aitt dti iin>sSa,4 p tucct <fie haS 
defer.Pellg loiof de ae(T9 Sanbor^ 
tomm poi tflc ?<cado,r« Ufor tti,» 
Itu cvjo,p«a<]ue vcohaacifci((»,& 
vcobaen? laiiuolaa ada igiaja de 
^dngo.Crcnca ca Firindoa ij. <leSe 
ttsabto>de t j {j.aaaob 

SenioisuadaCofflpasMi 

Balttait Gajo 


Qucra do padre Balcezar 
Cig«>peU tirci don loioictcciro^r 
criucnUpaotDorcino dcFui* 
do a ao.de Sctembrode a; 
fj. tnaoi. 
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^ fo^a <}( ouuir » 

S ccufat dc /riui(a 
dc Deos,&aLmtA> 
to dc(ua (anutic, 
& tamben pouiulo Ibe obr latapjr 
tr,qoe oftdt (]UH qoe cflaooa da({& 
lijnfiii V,A. oa fuHcDCaihr rcaaoqua 
btcutmcnieriibadoqut paiTancflat 
Krrai d£ Lpao. 



^ N\Da terra hi duas igrejat. & doui 
padiea,fi(douttrniSoa (, era Vania- 
gacbe<)u< he cidid: gtacvde, queefli 
ptra a parte do Notte,^ue he biJ Kti- 
&opiinupi](Stflatma>(ftii hum pa- 
dre cnshua irmao, quepiegi ludo 
equelbediaemeoiingoadeUpibiC 
afiidouifapdeSiquetanbem piegio 
quecOioenearteoBiopadfe. El>i 
tidade ttfi tret te|eas poMo fertio: 
baiquipilfaBcede douttniiChiilli- 
oi.£m66ngoqo< heouttouinoptia 
cipal,de que rolTa A. tem no(ic]i, cl> 
ti ootiaigitia-Efti icua a(tiiami»«a 
leguot do Deque, porque foignu que 
eorait tcrtaale RzilTeni Cbtiniot, 
ondc ba maia de mtl e quinbctoa Chii 
fliot-EAaeidadecfli perto do mar, 
diQa de Yaaingache,pera a banda 
doSoIqBareataecineoIrgoaa.Fitida 
dodeaopte(eoie(ftou,hc ilha pcqve 
nadanertna cofla,nclIaaurriquinlic 
totChttRaci.Vito aqui de E^ngoeo 
bunirmiopor terta,a cdfelTar alpAt 
Fonugutfti.qe'* ac{\e prnovKiia 
oanaode Duarte daGyaiT,a,&: prra 
oinouiaeote conuertidoi Te enFot' 
BieenoucDaUt Ja fF,&ttinbe/e 
coBueitta 
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First Notices 

Clearly both the Portuguejc and Spanish merchants of the first half of the 
century were hopeful, on the baas of the stones they heard, that Japan would 
prove to be the realization of ihdr dreams of Eldorado. Pires had observed that 
the Liu-ch iuans traded in Japan for “gold and copper.” On maps and in letten 
Japan was sometimes identified with the mystenous Ilhas Argentarias which 
Europeans believed lay somewhere east of China in the Paafic Ocean. As with 
many such beliefs, this one had in tt a kernel of the truth. For Japan did export 
silver and copper in Ashikaga ames, anJ in the sixteenth century a number of 
new mines were opened. Until Hideyoshi’s tune, copper was used for coinage; 
in the latter half of the century, shortly after the time of Escalante s wntmg, the 
Japanese began to export silver as part of a dchberate pohey inaugurated by 
Nobunaga to accumulate and hoard gold.^* 

The next narrative on Japan prepaid before the advent of the Jesuits was the 
document written by Captain Jorge Alvarez at Malacca in 1547 at the request 
of Xavier. Alvarez, a merchant had voyaged along the coast of Kyushu, had 
made an extended stay at the port of Yamagawa on the southernmost tip of 
Kyushu, but had never penetrated more than nine miles inland. On his departure 
from Japan, Alvarez was accompanied by two servants and Yajir 5 , a native of 
Kagoshima and a fuginve from jusncc. Samulated and excited by what he 
heard about Japan from Alvarez, Xavier forwarded the merchant’s report to 
Loyola m Rome at the beginning of 1548-** Thus it became the first item of 
importance collected by the Jesuits for their detailed documentation on Japan 
compiled dunng the latter half of the century. Though Alvarez’ account was 
arculaced to the Jesuit houses and to important personages m the Church, it did 
not arouse general interest at once.’* 

Alvarez, unlike the earlier commenutors, was obviously a man of education 
endowed with keen powers of observanon. Even though his cxpenence in 
Japan was hmiCcd to a few places, he stayed long enough at Yamagawa to acquire 
more than a superfiaal impression of the land and its people. He enumerates 
the ports of Japan which he learned about m h» travels. The terrain which he 
had a chance to observe he desenbes as hilly and agricultural. He was told that 
m the interior one could sec open country. For protecuon, the chiefs of the 
various feudatoncs build their fortresses about rwo leagues from the coast on 
isolated hills. The islands regularly suffer from earthquakes, humcanes, and 
typhoons. 


H On thu problem KC DclmM M. Biowo, Mmey B»neiw/ « Mr^ttyaljapm, « 5n<4/ of iht Uit of 
Oim (New Haven, ipji). notes on p. 6i inJ pp 7*-«- 

ae For bibbogiaphical dctiili Kt G. Schurbammer. S J . D*f mlsnxaumhn QutOrn zm Ctukuhu 
Fattviitiixh-Ajttns md stmer NMvUnder (Icspug, iMi). p. *!«. For aiunmane* of the report in 
EngluhseeHJ Coleridge. S J (emu.), TV Ii/raiJlaOwr frwmj Xavirr (London, Ilpo). D. 
il6-l2, and Bolter, op. tU. (n- 3>, PP. H-J*. 

ai G Schurhammer, S. J , "11 contnbuto dea nuxnona cacthlici . . . alia conoscenza del Giappooe,** 
in C Coitantini el ol.Lz mmiani imeluhe r It etibmz ieB'Ormle (Hoine, 19a]). p. II4, ipcrulalea, 
incotiecllv 1 believe, that it never occurred to anybodp m Rome that the Japan of Xavier wal the 
''ZiDancu” of Marco Polo. Heaven that in Einopo it wai thought that wai mctclpa reporton one of 
the 7.448 ulandl whieh Marco Polo had said tap can of China in the lea. CL above, p. J7. 



Japan 

For his more detailed reports on Japanese life and customs, Alvarez drew 
mainly upon his experiences at Yatnagawa. Its environs are depicted as being 
beautifully wooded, and intensively cultivated. Hones are mainly used in 
farming, and scarcely any oxen [are] to be met with.”^* Vegetables, game, 
and sea food are excellent and abundant; but domesticated animals — catde, 
sheep and poultry — are few in ntunber and their meat low in quality. The 
Japanese build their houses low and erect high fences around their fortresses 
• to help them weather the periodic windstorms which sweep across the 
islands. Their houses are divided into rooms and anterooms which arc never 
locked evidently the author’s obhque way of saying that the houses had no 
con^uotu walls or doors. The abodes of men of substance are furnished 
with a private well, an oven, a loom, mills for g rinding grain and kitchen 
gardens.3J ® & 6 • 

^TTie Japanese themselves are of average height, well-proportioned, and fair. 
They arc considered to be proud and “easily ofiended,” though apparendy they 
were kind and liberal to strangers and curious about them— a characteristic that 
set the Japanese apart from many other Asiatics, including the in the 

eyes o£the Europeans. The extreme fonnaliry of the Japanese and their punctili- 
^ o scrvance of every detail of propriety docs not escape Alvarez’ attention. 

stoct governing relations between superiors and inferion, their 
esteem or self-abnegation, their pride in selfcontrol, and their manner of 
speaking almost in a whisper are remarked upon- Unlike later commenuton. 
he stttes that vassals are loyal to thrir lord and asserts that they consider it an 
honor to have focir sons serve in his household. While earing their fhigal meab, 
thejap^e. like the Moors, sit cross-legged on the floor, ye^ like the Chinese, 
cat wih chopsucb from “earthenware bowls painted black outside and red 
seltlom eat bread. Rice wine is 
imbibed, but, drunkenness is apparently unknown.”!* They are fond of 
music but averse to gamhling.i® 

■LcgJly no oncon have more thanoncwifc/'iicvcn though imny obviously 
I^c concubine.. Adultery on the svife’s pa.t is punishable by death at her 

a vu in high esteem, and arc pennitted “logo 

r an cr as they list, a practice which clearly surprised the Portu- 
“• **«• 

niMteeotij m?,! tome ol»enr»ta»rii nude at the end of the 

Al« c£ n-okyo. ipoa). U 2V. - 7- 
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First Notias 

gucse.” Theft, even of the pettiest sor^ bnngs the death penalty. Prisons are 
unknown, for the fanuly u hdd responsible for the execution of justice. 
Slaves are permitted to the wealthy, but they are relatively few and have the 
right, if unhappy about their coodiDons of servitude, to oblige their master to 
sell them to another.** lake other observers in the Far East, Alvarez remarks m 
horror upon the prevalence of sodomy.** 

It was probably in response to the probing of Xavier that Alvarez summarized 
m some detail his vague impressions of Japan s traditional religions. He distin- 
guishesbetwccnBuddbism and Sbinto.and makes numerous observations on the 
external aspects of both rehgions. Particularly detailed is his discussion of the 
Buddhist bonzes (Joa-ii) ** and temples. Their sacred writings and many of their 
rites and pracnccs, he notes, were borrowed from the Chinese. They hve in 
commumnes and say office together at appomted hours. They shave their heads, 
keep themselves very clean, and cat nothing but vegetables. They can read and 
wnte Chinese, but arc unable to speak it. There arc also orders of women, 
many of whom come from aristocratic families. These women take the vow of 
chasuty and live apart from the bonzes. Tbc Buddhist priests perform obsequies 
for the dead and pray for the sick. Some of them beg in the streets or do menial 
labor. Fmahy, they show thcmselv« to be curious about Christian teachings, 
amused at Christian images, and interested in visiting the West** 

“Moreover," Alvarez reports, "I saw besi d es another kind of pricsu who 
worship other idob and who do not belong to the same order of that land."** 
These worshippers, presumably Shinto priests, arc said to keep their venerated 
idob in ubemaclcs and never to bring them out except for fesuvab. They dress 
like the laity and carry weapons. Apparently ihu \vu so for the priests offidaily 
belonged to the samurai class. Tb^ also wear "a rosary round their neck by 
which one can recognize dicm.”‘‘ Women help the ShintU priesU in their 
devotions, but with the bonzes tbc roembers of this sea have no relations. 


♦•Even {n. 3:J,p. ih" "«»B>oiin»i.f»ouJ 

fitedom previOs among woounlmd m Japan Oul couU harJtp be expected in « counter at once 
Aiuuc. idolatrout, and dejpooe.” ..... , , , . . . 

•• Theie ttacemenu are uncon&med ui detail bf othce ataJable lowcxa. but the iialxte aetma 
gencfaUy to have toinprj»ci>iled the unique tole of ihe Japancae fanuly u> the preiervatioo of peace 
and order, the pnnople of collective roponubJrty. and tie »p«m of ngwoui puiuahoieM (or even 

petty violauoni. See Saiuom, rp.<it (lu , 

41 From the available Iteranite on davery « the Aahibaga penoJ. u u unpoiuble eiihet to control 
or deny thii natemctiL f=ot a lew confirnaioey lemaila on ilai-exy compiled tom Lter wnteta >ee 
Rundall (ed.). >/ XI 7 W XVU C««ur« fl UUun 

Sooeiy Pubhcanoni," Old Seticfc VcO. VTH JUod^ il^D. p. I6». 

4* C£ below, p. 77a fot Gaipar da Ouaa rrnuila oo tJaa ptacoce la Ouna. 

41 Hut It evUetidy the fine time thal thu wwd wai uieJ m EurcTeao WT.nngt, U wu heirafler 
adopted and u Bdl uaed in European laoguagea when tefenwg to UudJhut peieita. See Yule and 
Buroell. ff tw (»- 1). P- 79- S- CSwjJrw fa.i*..<aJia» {Combra, 191 J,). t. 

44 Sugimanacd from Coleridge (trana). of, m, (n. jcJ. U, aa^ai. 

4» Ai tranilated in C. Schuf hammer, SAuu^ iW HVr«/rtrC<«dn>iy^(Dciim and Le-fiig, 19a jX 


^ n. iSa ai^n. J. Tlw 'roury'* of Alram peotuhly It&tt to the nrtk decceauene (InUaSe 

M msji ^ important fauvala. C£ below, pi Ulm. 
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Japan 

Alverez then goes on to describe die rites followed by the Shint 5 devout in 
offenng up “their intercessions for the dead and for the sick.”<7 The single 
Shinto image that he saw he calb **ugly and badly proportioned.”^* 

In a letter ofjanuary 14, 1349, from Cochin, Xavier sent to Loyola a summary 
narrarivc about Japan based on information provided by Yajiro.** He sent along 
wth it a piece of Japanese writing prepared by Yajiro, who had been baptized 
e ore being sent to Goa to study more about Christianity, Portuguese, and the 
West. Here he translated summaries of Christian doctrine and praycn into 
Japanese.®® Paul of the Holy Faith, as Yajiro was known to the Jesuits, was able 
to furnish the Apostle of the Indies with materials to supplement and explain 
the areful observanons of Alvarez. Naturally, Alvarez was able to report only 
on the externals of life in Japan; Yajiro provided further information on various 
topi« and a bit of the internal dimension that could only come from a native 
^d from one who had been a Buddhbt, probably of the Shingon sect.®* But, as 
avier wrote, since Paul ‘was not initiated in the sects as some of hb countrymen 
w o held to be learned and since he only knew the common language,®* 
on thb account he related things only according to the current popular 
opinion. S 3 ^ & r r 

j Japanese government and political organization Yajiro gives more 
ctail man my previous writer. “The whole bland,” he asserts, “b under one 
• j » “about fourteen” great lords.®< The supreme ruler 

u called Voo, s® b of a “more noble race dun the rest, and can only marry 


i6j, 164. 
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ja the edfr^ P“ which Wii bued oo YajirS’* jccount. It fiut appeared m abbreviated form 
See Schmh,«r,^r, Ramuso I y,a£g, and waj later pubhihed lo full m the Nuovt Ayisi of isSa- 
laoan nrenared ‘ ‘ Yajud'a lofonnauon wat alto used m the earhot work on 

1 H ^ by the Oneauhst. Wdham Po«d For a discuuion of his Df, -nrr.ntoA. 
Taoon L’OnenUliue CuiUaume Poitc] et b d&ouverte spintueUe ^ 

» sTh ?. • S.ppcn^a. IX 

Jarancie vC« ' ir ^“‘be* deuiU. When Xavier quewioaed him as to why the 

we do. Since a of honzontaUy. Yajud replied: ••But why don’t you write the way 
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Japan 


of pindiio. purgitot)-, and licll. Hoc Hacl-rolcd prion arc learned and 
^"irtuous nira, except for their addiction to todoniy. Hut the pricin who dreu 
in grey are perions of little learning.’* though they pray and fait as the others; 
these grey friars also live in close proximiry to nuns with whom the}’ perform 
antiphoTul chants. The third group of clerics dress in black and “do much 
p^nec. The fragmentary charaacr of the descriptions makes more accunte 
identification of these sects impossible. 

The temples of all three religious groups are alike and “contain images made 
of wood and gilt as well as “pictures painted on the walls.”** They all svorship 
one God whom they all ‘DmrAiV** in their language or sometimes ‘Cr^/.*”‘* 
Yajtru also rcjwrts that there lived once in a bnd bc}*ond China, ailed 
ChCTguinquo, ** a king named “Sanbon,”** whose wife was ailed “lUaga- 
of this ro}*al couple was “Xaqua” (Buddha)^* at whose 
birth two huge winged serpents were seen to float o\-er the pabce.” Upon his 
coming of age, Buddha’s father urged him to marry. But ' ’impressed with the 
misenes of life, he fled to the mounuint where he lived for six years doing 
so lury p^nce. His period of contempbrion over, Buddha began to preach 
to hu fclIos« and soon acquired a grat rcpuution for holiness. Under his 
mtlucnce the bwT of his countr}* were reformed and the people brought to God. 
Some of his eight thousand convero “arried his doarincs into China” from 
where they spread to Japan. 

Xaqiu ought hU followers five moral precepts: not to kill; not to steal; 
not to formate; not to become unduly duturbed by things that annoi be 
remedied: and to forgive injustice.^* In his many writings he pttsenbed the 
mannm which men ought to observe each according to his state.”’* Further- 
more, Juqua stressed the imporunce of fasting and the necessity of penance 
tor salvauon. The Buddhist priests arc exhorted to visit the sick and "to bury 
au. pwr and nA. without any dtlTcrcncc.” In Japan, the followers of Buddha. 
ac»r g to YaJirS, perform penance by retreating to the woods and mountains 
tojom the anchori w there fora period ofausierc living, confession, and pra)’er.» 


^Qi»ouri^ja thijp«g„ph&i>mColend«(ti«u.).rj..w (n. to) ILaii. 
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"The Best [People] . . 

“The whole nation,” Xavier reporo Yajiroai saj-ing, “prayj on beads as we do." 
Their priests teach that there are loS sins to which man falls prey and that “he 
must say a prayer against each of thcse.*'»* Yajiro also left the impression si-ith 
Xavier that all the Japanese will become Christians, because it is svritten in 
dieir law and m their books that all laws are to be one.” Be that as it may, it is 
worth noticing that Yajiro, for all his osot Chrisnan piety and enthususm, sap 
nothing about the probability of the Japanese being willing to renounce their 
traditional religious practices upon acceptance of Chrunanit}'. Certainly, 
Xavier and manyofthosewhofollowedhim to Japan were much impressed, as 
apparently Yajiro was also, by the similarity betiveen the external observances of 
Buddhism and Christianity, and Xaviersvas consequently inclmed to believe that 
Christianity had spread to eastern Asia m the period of the primitive Church,^* 
Yajiro also provided Xavier with nuscetlaneous bits ofinfomution on climate, 
justice, resources, and everyday aueoms. Bur these materuls are onJy inctdental 
and add nothing to what Alvarez had already presented. The Jesuits were, 
however, able to obtain from Yajiro’i work their first real insight into the 
character of Japanese govcrmneni, and a few elemenury notions about the 
externals and doctrmes ofjapanese Buddhism. Xavier seems not to have under- 
stood thatjapanese Buddhism was but another form of the same rehgion existing 
in southeastern Asia, or at least he makes no cfTorr in his account sent to Rome 
to point out how widespread Buddhism was in the Easc.^ Perhaps this was 
because the various forms of Buddhism were so overbid with local traditions 
and practices that their common elements could not readily be observed by a 
foreigner, or, even more likely, because Xavier himself never visited the great 
Buddhist sutes of Burma and Siam. Still, even before his own visit to Japan, 
Xavier and hb colleagues in Europe were aware of some of the problenu t^t a 
Christian mission might expea to free in Japan from Buddhism. 


“The Best (Piorti) Who Have Yri B£E.v Discoveied" 


The Apostle of the Indies, after a bard trip from Mabcca aboard a Chinese 
junk, bnded at Kagoshima on August ty. 1349- Xavier was accompanied by 
Yajiro. Cosmas de Torres, and Jo3o Fomandez, and by two servants, one a 


ytm <rfoor Ufonfy to vft)* Irt brad. 
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Chinese and the other a native of Malabar. Xavier’s group was accorded a 
warm reception at Kagoshima, Yajiro’s home town and the capital of Satsuma. 
The Jesuit pioneer ^vas officially received by the ruler of Satsuma sLx wcks 
after his arrival on Kyushu. While still convinced that Japan was a promised 
land, Xavier svrote a long letter from Kagoshima to Goa on November 5, 
1549. This first news svas quickly copied and transmitted to Europe, and was 
circulating there in trarulation as early as 1551-52.’* In 1554 it was published 
in the second edition of the first volume of Ramusio’s Navi^aticni, after having 
appeared in a collection of Jesuit letters published at Rome in 1552.” Through- 
out the remainder of the sixteenth century, it was reprinted and quoted 
repeatedly. 

Xavier s communication from Kagoshima is known to his biographers and 
bibliographers as his principal letter from Japan, though it is full of the general- 
izations that a tourist of six weeks b liable to make about any country which he 
has dbcQvcred ' for the first dmc. But it b also the work of a thoughtful, 
cultivated, and pious observer widely experienced in the East. “The people 
whom we have met so far,” writes Xavier of hb Satsuma experience, “are the 
best who have yet been discovered.”*® The Japanese are held to be superior to 
other heathens," and are praued, especially for their sociability, good manners, 
sense of honor, good will, and lack of maliciousness. "They are a poor people 
in general,” but no stigma is attached to poverty in their society. RiA and 
poor alike are treated courteously and with honor, though they never marry 
outside of their class. "They highly regard arms, and trust much in them," 
men of all classes carrying swords and daggers "from the age of fourteen 
onwards. ’ They arc a proud people with a strong sense of propriety and 
duty. 

The people of Satsuma, Xavier observes, are “small eaten,” though they 
drink more rice wine than b wise. Their diet is frugal, for they refuse to eat 
the animab which they raise. They satisfy the inner man with fish, rice, grain, 
herbs, and a little fruit.®* Xavier thinks theb diet far from pleasing, though he 
enviously feels that its simplicity and lack of superfluities b healthy both for 
the body and the spirit. They never gamble, they swear but little, and "there 
are many penons who can read and write.”** Theft b unusual, for the lives 
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of apprehended thicvei "arc never spared." And Xavier comments, “Never 
id I sec a people so honest in not thieving.”** WhJe many Japanese “adore 
the Sun and othen the Moon”** they are v^mg to listen to reasonable argu- 
ments against their beliefs and vices. 

In Kagoshima the Jesuits learned “great things” of Miyako (Kyoto), "the 
^ of J*P*n where the King and the greatest lords of the Kingdom 

reside. «s And apparently it was actually a great dty in the period when 
Xavier was writing, before the devastating wars, earthquakes, and fires, and its 
reconstruenon in the Ltter half of the century had changed its face. The im- 
perul city is “said to contain more than ninety thousand houses”** and “more 
than two hundred houses of Bonres,** and of others like inars who are called 
leguixx! (Zen-sAi/),** and of nuns who arc called Hamacala [Amakata].'’ Kyoto is 
also portra^Td asacenter of learning, font is reported to have a great umversity 
with "sue pnnapal colleges.” In the neighborhood of the capital arc located 
other chief umvenities (really monasteries] whose names arc these, Coya 
[Koyj], Nenguiu [Negoro], Feizan [Hiei-zan]. Taninonune [Tamu tie mine],”*’ 
each of which attracts more than thirty-five hundred students. At a long 
distance from Miyako, there is the Umvcniiy of Dandou (the celebrated 
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monastic school known as the Ashikaga^dkka), “the best and biggest in Japan.” 
This institution is located in Bando (or die Kanto), “a great lordship where 
there are six dukes.” Xavier also reports that there are other lesser univenities 
in Japan, but that he will wait to sec them before writing in greater detail. 

Two things greatly astonished Xavier about the Japanese: their slight concern 
about “great sins” and the fact diat the laity lives more morally than the 
bonzes. A long tradition in “vices which are against nature”®’ has undermined 
and corrupted the bonzes for “the most learned are the worst sinners.” As an 
example ofthe uncertainty oftheir learned about rectitude, he cites hb conversa- 
tion vrith “Ningit” (Ninjitsu) Im “great friend.”®* Thb old and respected priest 
was unable to decide whether our soul b immortal, or whether it ies with the 
body. Still Xavier holds out great hope for the salvation of the Japanese 
because they learn quickly prayers and religious matters.” They are also full of 
curiosity about Chrbtiamty and the West and “arc pleased and delighted” 
when one of their own, like Yajbo, becomes a Christian. The great difficulty b 
the problem of communication. “Now,” grieves Xavier, “we are like so many 
statues among them.” If progress in misuonary work b to be made, “we have 
to be like little children [m] learning the language” and in “shoiving the simplicity 
of children devoid of malice.” 

Xavier sees the Buddhbt priests as a possible source of difficulty for Chibtian 
mbsionaries. They are numerous and sinful, but held in high esteem by the laity. 
Thb u so, he believes, because of their “rigorous abstinence” from meat, fish 
and women, and because “they know how to relate some hbtoiies or rather 
fables ofthe things in which they believe.” And, Xavier warns, “it may well 
happa that since they and we feel so differently about God and the method of 
salvation, that we may be persecuted by them with something stronger than 
words. Such a dire prediction was apparently not based on any adverse 
expericnca suffered by the Chrisdans in Satsuma during the six weeks Xavier 
had spOTt in Japan prior to writing hb letter. The daimyo of Satsuma, Shimazu 
T ak a h ba, and hb offidab had warmly welcomed the Jesuit delegation, and 
shortly after Xavier's reception at court the people of Satsuma were told “that 
those who might wbh to become Chibtians could do so." Thb “tolerance” by 
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the lord ofSatsunu was probaUy motivated in part by his desire for trade with 
the Portuguese. 

Xavier remained in Satsuma until the begmning of September, 1550, where, 
starting with Yajiro s family, he and his co-workers made more than one 
hundred converts from the poorer classes. But, as he predicted, the Christians 
soon came under attack from the strongly entrenched Buddhists and he was 
finally ordered to halt his activities and leave the daimyo's temtoncs. Possibly 
Shimazu was disappointed that no Portuguese ships called at his port to sell 
firearms. From Kagoshima. Xavier and his group directed their steps northward 
on the road to Miyako (Kyoto) where he hoped to get permission from the 
emperor to propagate Christianity throughout the entire realm. On this 
arduous journey the three missionaries svere accompanied by Bernard and 
Matthew, two Japanese youths converted at Kagoshima. Their first stopping- 
place was on the tiny island off the northern dp of Kyushu at Hirado (called 
“Firando” by the Portuguese), an important port, trading center, and leading 
aty of the province ofHizcn. There the daunyo, Matsuura Takanobu, received 
the missionaries cordially, for he, like his rival at Kagoshima, hoped that the 
arrival of the Europeans in his province would insure greater trade with the 
Portuguese. After three weeks of preaching and pioselydring, Xavier and 
the rest of his group, except for Torres, continued on the road to Miyako. 
Torres was left behind in Hirado at the end of October, ij^e, to shepherd its 
little flock of converts and to face the snowy winter alone.*’ 

The determined Apostle and his little crew went by sea from Hirado to 
Hakata (“Fakata" in the Jesuit letters or modem Fukuoka), and from thence to 
Shimonoseki (or "Akamagaseki” as it was called by them) on the eastern dp of 
the mam island of HonshQ. From here they proceeded by road and on foot to 
Yamaguchi, the headquarters of the pnnees of Nagato province of the Ouchi 
dan and then one of the largest does in the country.** Here he stayed for 
several weeks preachmg Chriscun doctrme, or more accurately, reading it from 
the awkward translations of YajirS. But the missionaries made httle progress, 
perhaps because Yamaguchi was not a seaport and hence its rulers were either 
unaware of or uninterested in the Watemen as possible forerunners of trade. 

Around the end of the year 1550, Xavier and his three companions set out 
for Miyako. If took them almost two months in the icy winter of Nippon to 
traverse the one hundred miles to the capital dirough a war-ndden and restless 
countryside. The pilgrims finally arrived at the imperial dty in February. 1551, 
only to find that it too, like the countryside, was m vnld disorder and bemg 
terrorized by maraudmg bands of soldiers.** Xavier quickly learned that the 
emperor was powerless to control his subjects, and hence unable, even if he 
had been willmg, to guarantee the Christians the right to propagate the gospel 
in Japan. After two weeks in the turbulent capital, die weary and disappomtcd 
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pilgrims started on their return trip to Kyushu. But though Xavier had accom- 
plished nothing, he had learned from his trip to Miyato that the daimyo were 
the real and only rulers of their territories and that the Jesuits would have to 
make their peace with them if the Cross were to be even semi-victorious in 
Japan. «« 

From Miyako the Jesuits went southward to Sakai where they boarded a 
ship that took them via the Inland Sea back to Hirado and Cosmas dc Torres. 
Xavier, realizing now that the mendicant’s garb was not respeaed in Japan, 
donned a better costume in preparation for a new approach to the daimyo of 
Nagato. He appeared in Yamaguchi around the middle of April, 1551, as the 
official emissary of the Viceroy of India and the Bishop of Goa bearing the 
presents and Ictten originally prated for the king of Japan. It was not difficult 
tot him in his new guise to obtain an audience with Ouchi Yoshitaka, daimyo 
of Nagato. Pleased with the unusual gifts offered him, Ouchi immediately 
g^ted Xavier the right to preach and his subjects the right to embrace the 
Christian teachings. After a number of fruitful months at Yamaguchi, Xavier at 
the end of August. 1551, learned that a Portuguese ship had arrived at Hiji, the 
port or Fimai in Bungo. Immediately he sent Matthew, his Japanese convert, 
to the smp s captain, Duarte da Gama, with a letter asking for information on 
the ship s intended departure date. Upon learning that Da Gama planned on 
sailing within a month’s rime, Xavier and his two Japanese aides, Matthew and 
Bernard, hurriedly left for Bungo. Fernandez and Torres with their Chinese 
qP behind to minister to the growing congregation 

The daimyo of Bungo, Otomo Yoshishlge, received Xavier affably and the 
rcumon with the Portuguese gave the missionary great joy. Here the Jesuit also 
met F^ 3 o Mendes Pinto who had grown rich from Eastern trade and who 
lent him money to build a church at Yamaguchi.** On November 20. 155 *. 

a amass ip weighed anchor. Aboard were an emissary from Otomo to the 
Viceroy oflndia along with Xavier and his two young Japanese converts. The 
^utt mission m Japan had been started, though it was not flourishing, and 
vier was onhis way back to India firmly determined, after his trials in Japan, 
to underuke the apostolic opening of China. For he had learned from his 
expenmee of two years and three months in Japan just how important China 
could be potentially to the spiritual conquest of the Far East.** 

. v-l. arnvmg back in India, Xavier dispatched letters to Europe 
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Simao Rodrigues, and to King John ofPorti^L*“® The longest and by far the 
most detailed is the one directed to die Society in lurope, and it was clearly 
intended to be circulated among the Jesuit colleges there. Upon receipt, its 
complete text was published in two collections of letten which appeared in 
1553.*®* and in the following year it was incorporated into the second edmon 
of Ramusio's fint volume.'®* The shorter letter directed to Loyola personally 
^vas not published in Europe until 1559-*” The letten sent to Rodngues and to 
the king in Portugal were apparently not published at all in the sucteenth 
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princes have ceased to obeyhim” and are perpetually feuding with one another. 
But as a rule the people, as opposed to the bonzes and nobles, are ingenious, 
moderate, desirous of instruction, “guided by right reason, and . . . adorned 
with other eminent qualities.’’ So, despite a number of persistent and knotty 
problems, Xavier esteems Japan to be “a rich and fertile field from whence 
copious and joyful results may be expected/’ 

The Apostle of the Indies bears down most heavily in this letter on the religious 
beliefs and practices of the Japanese, and the problems which they pose for the 
Christian missionary. Buddhists of both sexes “profess a religious rule” and are 
incredibly numerous. The two main sects, one of which dresses in grey and the 
other in black, constantly feud with each other, “The sects prevailing in Japan 
are derived from China,” and it is from there that the Japanese “received 
written traditions concerning the founders of the different sects.”*®* There are 
two principal founders, (though founders is hardly the correct word) “Xaca” 
(Shakyamun^ and Amida, and there are “nine rules [or sects] for both men and 
women. *®® The grey bonzes “chiefly venerate Amida; the rest of the people 
do not leave Amida out, but render most honor to Xaca.” Every Japanese is 
free to a^pt whichever persuasion is to bis liking, a comment which reveals 
ona again how bound Xavier is in his thinking by the monotheistic and monistic 
traditions of the West. 

His conception of Buddhist doctrine, though still superficial, clearly was 
deepened as a result of his experiences in Japan, particularly through his disputa- 
tions vmh both the bonzes and the laity. “All these sects,” he notes, “observe a 
won^ul silence about the creation of the world and of souls.” They talk of 
abodes of the virtuous and of the wicked” without making clear “by whose 
powCT , . . the wicked are cast down to hell.” They limit their remarks “to 
o ding up the example of the founders of the sects” who suffered greatly for 
the r^emption of the evil and unthinking. Penance is not required and the 
aity is urged to save itself from eternal suffering by confidently placing its 
trust in these “holy pcnons.”“' SriU the Buddhists all agree that five moral 
prewpts must be observed.*** Should these commandments be broken by 
se^ar penons, the bonzes ivill “make satisfaction for all the evil or inconvenience 
which may happen to them" providing that they are given convents, money, 
honor, and ho^ge. The bonzes therefore get whatever they want “as every one 
beheves that by their prayen souls are delivered from hell.” Under such a 
system the nch enjoy a greater license of sinning” while the poor “have no 
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hope of escaping from hell.” Women, “on account of their montUy courses,” 
arc deemed much more sinful than men. But any mdividual, irrespective of 
sex, who gives money to the bonzes, will after death “receive ten tunes as much 
in the same com.” TTiough the bonzes receive many alms and bequests, "they 
themselves never give anything to any one.'’ 

About Christian teachings Xavier notes that the Japanese are extremely 
curious and skeptical. On being told that God is the creator of the world and 
the ‘Pint Cause of all things,” they remark that the Chinese “must have known 
it. Like many Europeans before and stne^ the Japanese questioned Xavier on 
the ongin of evil m the Chnstian tradition: “God if He were good could never 
have done such a thing as create beings so evill" The Japanese also found it 
difficult to accept the idea “that men could be cast into hell without any hope of 
deliverance.” Such a doctrine apparently seemed too unmerciful and uncom- 
promismg to them. Xavier’s audience was parncularly horrified to leam that 
their ancestors, who had never had the opportumty to know God, should be 
doomed to eternal damnation. Could $u^ a God be called either just or 
meraful? 

The bonzes are described by Xavier as the greatest enemies of the missionaries 
and he denounces them violently for their greed and immorality. But he also 
admits after disputing with them that they are persons of “acute mind” and 
fond of studymg metaphysial and religious questions. At Yamaguchi one of 
these learned bonzes beame a convert, a remarkable fact inasmuch as most 
of the Japanese Christians of this time were ordinarily of common background. 
Xavier’s scholarly convert had been for many years at the University of 
Bandou where a "great number of bonzes” regularly go “to study their own 
laws.” In the monastenes the bonzes “teach letters to the girls and boys” 
though the aristocrats generally hire pnvatc tutors for their children. Both men 
and women commonly receive "a literary cduadon.” especially if they are of 
the noble or commercial class. In their education the men and women are 
taught different kinds of wncuig. > ' * Thus it was possible for .Xavier’s readen to 
see that control of education, always of vital concern in religious contests, was 
at all levels firmly m the hands of die Buddhists. Little wonder that Xavier in his 
letter to Loyola > ‘ * begged that learned missionaries should be sent to Japan and 
its universities to dupute with the skeptical men of learning there. He also 
asked that no one should be sent to the Japanese univenitics without having 
been mterviewed, examined, and approved by Loyola himself. Even the two 
fathers whom he had left behind at Yamaguchi were not "fitted to be sent to the 
Japanese uraversiues.” Xavier had fiilly come to realize that he was not dealing 
with a pnmicive or unenlightened people, even though the Japanese had never 
before been exposed to European Icaniiiig or Christian thought. 
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After dispatching his Jctters from Cochin, Xavier and his two Japanese 
disciples set out for Goa. They arrived in the "Golden City” around the middle 
o F^ruary, 1552. Here he tended to theafiairs of India, planned the dispatch of 
mother mission to Japan, and prepared his own enterprise for entering China. 
He had also to make final arrangements for the dispatch of a mission to Rome 
w ch would ^cuss with the Jesuit General and the pope the many problems of 
the Eastern mbsion which could not be adequately explained or commented 
upon in correspondence. As always the mbsion was short of trained missionaries 
and money. To dramatize its activities and justify its requests, Xavier decided 
to send Brother Andreas Fernandes to answer questions and plead for help. He 
'ms to be accompanied by Xavier’s two young Japanese converts. However, 
tt ew of Yamaguchi died in Goa before the mbsion could set sail. In May, 
IJ52, Fernandes, Bernard, and a young Portuguese embarked at Goa for 
lisbon. 


On April 10, 155a, ten days before he departed for China, Xavier penned a 
ettcr”* to Father Simao Rodrigues in Portugal outlining his hopes for the 
young Japanese whom he was sending to Europe: 

Matthw and Bernard, two Japanese, have followed me to the Indies, with the intention 
repaitmg to Portugal and Italy, and particularly Rome itself, to see the Chrisuan 
gion in a lo majesty, and then return to their country to recount to their fellow 
ens w * they have found and seen... .1 urge you to receive the two Japanese in 
luim a way that they may learn a great many wonderful things about our churches, our 
umvetsmes. and the oAer marvels of Europe, to tell to iheir people at home. I am 
^ident tbt th^ be ascomshed at the wealth and power of Christians. ... They 
poor, but full of faith. . . .Japanese of noble rank feel no desire to visit foreign 
countnei, though some of out neophytes, men of honourable position, think of going to 
^rusalem. . . . I should ^ve liked to send two of the learned bonzes to Portugal, so as to 
p you a spramen ofjapanese intellects, as sharp and sensible as any m the world; but 
y eing no e, an at ease, will not consent to leave their country even for a time.''* 

It was in September, 1552, that Bernard arrived in Lbbon, the fint Japanese 
so far as we know, to set foot on European $oiL««7 The trying conditions of the 
long sea voyage and a multitude of necessary adjustments, psychological as well 
u physical, had left tlw adventurous son of Kagoshima in poor health. For the 
^0”* • while he recuperated in Portugal, Bernard improved hb 
u^esc an ma e a good impression on die Jesuits by hb piety, enthusiasm, 
and mdustry. He also determined at thb time to work for membersWp in the 
“> Hoos. of Probidon in the College of 
qinckly won praise from his superiors for his intcUigcnce, 
hnonltty, and obed.ence, and to „,t gnutKd hit dethed trip to Rome. 
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language. The Japanese convert cvidaidy felt that no true son of the Church 
should study the language of those who had killed Christ.**^ This incident was 
smoothed over by the leader of the group, and Bernard along wth the others 
embarked at Genoa on November 28 for the sea voyage to Spain. Bernard 
returned to Lisbon shortly thereafter, and in 1557 he died at the College of 
Coimbra. So after his extensive peregrinadons in Europe, the first Japanese to 
see the Chrisrian world was unable, even had he desired to do so, to return to his 
native land and report on his experiences. 


3 

The Successors of Xavier, 1552-85 


The letters of Xavier began to appear in Europe, as we have seen, as early as 
1345* The Apostle s principal letter on Japan, which was reissued many tunes 
before the end of the sixteenth century, first appeared in 1552. Thereafter, and 
until the end of the century, the letters about Japan, usually composed either in 
Japan or India, occupied more space in the published collections of Jesuit letters 
thm those about any other Asiatic country.'** Most of these letters were 
originally written in Portuguese or Spanish.'** In Europe, not long after they 
were received, they began to appear in general wslleetions'** of “Indian letters” 
issued in Portuguese, Spanish. Italian. Venetian, Larin, French, and German. 
About half of the volumes of letten which appeared before 1580 were in 
Italian and Venetian. 

^ss than a decade after Xavier’s arrival in Japan the Jesuits began to publish 
collections of fiidian letten” in Italian. In these with each passing year the 
Land of the Rising Sun occupied an increasingly more prominent place. Some 
of the earliest (the Avisi parri«/an'*» for I55<}, 1557, and 1558) were printed at 
me Jesuit House of the Professed in Rome. Similar collections**® were published 
from 1559 to 1568 by the Tramezzino PrcK at Venice. Italian coUecnons 
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devoted exclusively to the letten annually sent from Japan began to be published 
by Zanem in Rome as early as 1578.*” These compendia of “Indian” and 
Japan letten so issued were as a r^ quickly republished by other printers m 
Italy. And it was not long before uiCTcasuig numbers of them were translated 
mto other European languages and published in northern cities like Paris, 
^uvam, and Dillingen.'^® Each sucaedmg miscellany was generally larger 
than the ones which preceded it uusmuch as the most important letters were 
reprinted each tiine as background to the letters most recently received. 
Unforrunately for their readers, the collections prepared m Italy suffered most 
grievously from poor translating and overly zealous censorship. 

The collections of Jesuit letters published in Iberia, especially those emanating 
from Coimbra, sometimes paralleled in date of pubheation the compendia 
issued in. Italy. Xavier’s letter of 1549 from Kagoshima appeared as it had in 
Italy in 1552. It was then included in a small assortment of “Indian letters” 
published at Coimbra in Spanish.'Ji Similar coUecnons, which mcluded signifi- 
cant news from Japan, appeared at Coimbra and Barcelona m 1555 and Ijjd, 
at Cordoba in 15 J7, and at Coimbra and Barcelona ini5d2. In 156/, a collection 
devoted exclusively to letters from Japan appeared m Spanish at Coimbra.*” 
The earliest of the great compendia of “Japan letten" and apparently the model 
for those which followed, it included thirty-six items beginning with the 
letter of YajirS of rj48 and concluding with a letter of 1563.*” In 1570, the 
Jesuits of Coimbra published in one thousand copies the first of the great 
Portuguese collections of “Japan letors” and evidently distributed it free of 
charge.*” It contained a selection of eighty-two letters written from Xavier's 
time to 1366. At Alcali, the Jesuit headquarten m Spam, appeared in 1375 a 
Casdlian version*” of the Portuguese Cortas of 1370 with additions which 
brought the Jesuit record in Japan down to 137*- No great coIlecQoiu were 
again published unol the very end of the century; this was probably because the 
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Japan 

Annual Letters were publishe<l more regularly after 1580. In 1598, Dom 
Theotonio de Bragania, Archbishop ofEvora and longtime personal correspon- 
dent of Valignano, had two volumes of Cartas published. The greatest of all 
the collections of Japan letters,” the Carlas of 1598 brought no fewer than 213 
letters together, some of them as long as short books. Many of these letters 
had appeared in the earlier miscellanies but the additions are extremely valuable 
for they cover the events of the critical 1580’s in Japan. On the whole the 
Iberian collections give more accurate renditions of the original letters than do 
the highly censored Italian verriom. It appears, however, that the Portuguese 
and Spanish collections were not nearly as well known in Europe generally 
and were rarely translated. 

It is hard to quarrel with Vabgnano’s highly critical attitude towards the early 
letten fromjapan.*^? The modem reader of those written before 1580 gets the 
feeling from most of them that everything going on in Japan revolves around 
the Jesuits. This is particularly true of those written during the decade before 
Frois arrived there in 156}. In the earliest letters only those matters receive 
attention wluch impinge upon Jesuit activities, and sometimes the writers 
contradict each other even on Christian successes and failures. The main topics 
dwlc tvith are daily religious services, conversions, miracles, and the progress 
of the converts. One also finds an increased number of complaints about the 
hostility of the bonzes, the unsettled conditions and local wars, and the hair- 
raising penonal experiences of the Jesuits and their converts. Torres, who seemed 
to suffer a grwt deal &om poor health, as well as his colleagues, often attribute 
th«f difficulties to the work of the dei^ and to people possessed of evil spirits. 
In the letters considerable space b devoted to methods of celcbraring Chrisdan 
fativals and rites under the peculiar conditions obtaining in Japan. But, even so, 
these immediate succcsson ofXavier occasionally provide materials on Japanese 
^toms, society, and poLtical life which arc of general hbtorical interest.'^* A 
Emopean, rcadmg those letten prepared in the mission’s earliest days by Torres. 

i e *nd Gago, would have found confirmation, modification, and amplifica- 
tion of wlut Xavier and hb predecessors had reported a few years earlier. 

Japan, it b asserted, lies in the same latitude as Spain, and it is judged to be 
CO cr than Portugal. Although a mountainous and snowy land, its fnnis 
an vegeubl« arc not unlike (hose grown in the Iberian Peninsula. However, 
Japan u deficient in oil, butter, cheese, milk, eggs, sugar, honey, and vinegar; 
saSron, onnamon, and pepper arc not avaiUbIc there at all. Instead of using 
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“Jl food nidi barley bran.* » They also eat bread nude 

^ j^k ^ "Heat. Meat and even iuh arc icarcc by European standards, 

and the missionaries complain about basing to bvc on ncc, fruits, and vegetables. 
The island has been denuded of its forests, and even sve^ for heat is hard to 
find. References are frequent to giant groves of cedar or cryptomena, trees 
ss hich usually surrounded shnnei or were used in the building of temples. But 
m general, Japan, though it boasts a number of silver mines, is judged to be 
poorer in the Deecsiiriei of Jdc than Porrugah 
Asa people, the Japanese remind Torres of the andent Romans. Sensitive, 

proud, and warlike by disposition, the Japanese shosv themselves in their actions 
to be impatient, resolute, and courageous. They quickly resort to arms to avenge 
the honor of their gods, family, or good name. They pay great homage to 
their ciders, strive diligently to keep their word to a friend, and abominate 
infamous acts such as adultery. For offenses against honor reprisals are violent 
and swift, and often are direacd agairut the family as well as the offending 
individual. Gamhten and thieves arc executed summarily, but iniantidde is 
tolerated, cspccully among the poor- Still, and despite many lapses from what 
the Chrutuns comidered rectitude, the Jesuit pioneers concur in the opinion 
that the Japanese people are knowledgeable, reasonable, and willing to learn. 

The oties of western Japan clearly impressed the Jesuit observen by their 
lire and wealth. Yamaguchi before its dotruenon in i}}6 was said to be as 
large as Lisbon, (lakata, the seapon where Duarte da Gama and a Portuguese 
coneingentwmte:editi!555-$4.ud«cnbedasbeingalargeand rich commercial 
center. Miyako, the capital dry and center of learning and rehgion. is seen as 
having declined greatly in populauoo and prestige as a result of the incessant 
turmoil and war in which it had been involved.*^’ But it is still an impressive 
ary to the Europeans. Sakai, just south of the capital, is described as bemg the 
best protected aty in vvescem Honshu, like Venice, Sakai is surrounded by 
water, operates as a free dty, and prospers from being the mam trading censtt 
on the Inland Sea. 

The “king” of Miyako is held by the Japanese to be holy, hu feet never 
bdng permitted to touch the ground. Though universally revered, he has no 
political authority. Public administration, according to Torres, wncmg ia 
1561,“* is divided into three categories. The first place is occupied by the 
hierarchy under the “lazao,"*** which contrt^s all religious activities and 
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sometimes governs secular rulers as well. The ruler of Miyako, called Ve, 
conf^ honon and acts as the ceremonial head of sute. Justice is under an 
administration headed hy one called “Oningue”;*** but, Torres avers, the 
Japanese pay little attention to law and generally settle their problems by arms 
and power. They pay great deference to their local lords and serve them with a 
good deal of bowing and scraping. 

The real authority is in the hands of the provincial lords (or “kings") who 
rule ^annically over their jurisdictions. Acting wthout regard for abstract 
principles of law or justice, the mien of southern Japan exercise life and death 
powers over all thdr vassals no nutter how exalted their stations. Their lands 
are coiutantly resdess and regularly plagued with uprisings and disorders. After 
the razing of Yamaguchi in 1556, Vdcla reports that the King of Bungo became 
t e greatest of the provincial lords then operating in southern Japan.*** Rve 
years bter, Gago wrote to Goa that the King of Bungo could at will put one 
hundred thousand armed men into the field.**® He was also supposed to have 
among his vassals, not only a number of magnates, counts, and governors, but 
even sei^ories, who have greater wealth than any Spanish prince.**^ When 
one rcalls that thejesuits were freer and more successful in Bungo thanebcsvherc 
m Japan, many of their estimates of iu great strategic importance, strength, and 
wealth become more undcrsuadable. 

■^e class structure of Japanese sodety also comes in for a bit of attention, 
perhaps because thejesuits initially had difficulty making converts from the 
up^ ^sses. Writing from Hirado in 1557, Vilela asserts that sodety there is 
divided into three «tatc8: the nobility who enjoy the revenues and uxes of the 
city, the bonzes who likewise have large incomes, and the day laborers who 
iet\e the other tivo esutes.*** The members of the nobility never intermarry 
, 5 Betrayal or disobedience in a vassal is followed by death. 

n I e o rves*** that when a “king” condemns one of his retainers to 
death ^essenger is immediately sent to notify him that he must die "on this 

• ■ j man then asks if the “king” will permit him to commit 

suiadc. If he 1 ^ the required permission, the rcuiner considers it an honor to 
outfit himself m h« bat dotha and ceremoniously disembowel himself with a 
dagger. If he dia by his own hand, he Joses no honor and his sons retain 
tncir rights of uihcnuncc and honor. Should the “king” deride, howes'cr. 
t^t he rnust die at the hands of the executioner, the condemned man assembles 
his fnends. servants, and children, arms them and fortiCa his house, and 
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generally prepares to resbt the “ting s" decree. The executing force then attacks 
the lair of the condemned man, tills off as many as possible of his cohorts, and 
confiscates his property. This is a dishonorahle death. 

Like Xavier, his immediate successors continued to have trouble mastering 
the Japanese bnguage. Brother Juan Femander, who had been one of Xavier’s 
companions, was comidered to be “the bestofoun"**' m speaking and under- 
standing Japanese. The Jesuit pioneers quickly realized that the Japanese wanted 
to hear services in their osvn language, and some of the more candid missionaries 
bemoaned in their letters to Europe their need to rely upon interpretcrs.*ss 
Balthasar Gago, who had studied Latin grammar in Lisbon with “moderate 
success before he left for the East, arrived in Japan in 1553 with inscructions 
to learn the language. He was introduced into the mystenes of Japanese by 
Brother Fernandes and a Japanese convert. These two worked with him dosely, 
and helped particularly m preparing what has been called “Gago’s language 
reform." *SJ This was the recommendation agreed to by the Provindal, 
Melchior Nunes Barreto, to abandon the use of Buddhistic terms for “God,” 
“soul,” and similar religious conceptions and introduce into the Japanese 
vocabulary the appropnate Portuguese or Latin terms. He was able to arrive at 
such a solution to the language problem only after understanding something 
about both the nature of the Chinese characters, the language written by the 
learned in Japan, and the Japanese adapudon of the Chinese characten in the 
cursive form of popular syllabic writing called hire^anajs* Gago learned, for 
example, that the Chinese cJuracten often conveyed more than a single meaning, 
that the charaaerfor “soul” might also mean ''devi].”'“ By using the Airi^ane 
form of writing, he was able to get away from the problem of correlative 
meanings and to introduce in syllabic form new words from European languages 
which would not catty with them the Buddhut, Chinese, or traditional Japanese 
overtones. Thus he helped to avert in Japan the "term question,” an issue of 
central imporunce in the “rites controveny" which developed in the C h i n a 
mission and in Europe dunng the seventeenth century. 

Gago’s method for handling the "term question in Japan was relayed to the 
West in his letter of September 23, 1533. from Hirado.'** To explain his point, 
Gago included in his letter six characters in their Chinese and Hiragana forms. 

To my knowledge these were the first samples of Chinese and Japanese writing 
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to get published in Europe. But it should be remembered that earlier, Xavier 
had sent samples of Yajiro’s writing to Europe and that Bernard wrote out 
samples of calligraphy in 1354-55.**’ Gago’s characters were first reproduced 
it would seem, in the Cartas of 1570.*** While other documents in Japanese 
were sent to Europe, none of the accompanying letters sought to explain the 
nature of the language as did Gago*s. Nor were any characters published in 
the collections of Jesuit letters besides Gago’s, except for the text of the deed 
awarded the Jesuits by the daimyo of Yamaguchi in 1552.**® Facsimiles of all 
these characters were reprinted in Maffei’s book of 1571**® though with four 
omissions, four characters transposed, and with a Latin rather than a Portuguese 
interlinear translation of the Yamaguchi grant. The Cartas of 1598 reproduce 
these characters but with one of them inverted.*®* Clearly European printers, 
then as now, had difficulty in reproducing the ideographs of the Far Eastern 
languages. Still, the Jesuits, despite their difficulties, seem to have shared 
Vilcla s view that “the Japanese language is not impossibly difficult, at least to 
understand. It requites ordy patience and humility.”*®* 

Though the language was difficult, some of the Jesuit pioneen managed to 
use it in intellectual and religious disputations with the Buddhists.’®* The 
questions, doubts, and attacks of the learned heathens sorely tried the intellectual 
acumen and the Christian sincerity of the handful of Jesuits who sought bravely 
with God s help" to overcome Satan’s works in Japan. The “worship of the 
devil, Gago observed, “has put down very deep roots in this land." Even 
members of the laity crassly express their skepticism as to how the Jesuits 
could claim to know what happens “in the other world." The Japanese are also 
inclined to question why a just God would keep knowledge of the “true faith" 
so long away from them and why He had not revealed Himself to their revered 
ancestors to assure their edification and deliverance. And then there arc those 
who feel disinclined to brush aside long accepted belicfi out of deference to the 
dernands made by the “jealous God” of the Christians. Of the strength of these 
traditional behefs the Jesuits were well aware, and from the very first days they 
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made an effort to understand tliem— even if only for the purpose of being 
better able to refute their antagonists.’** 

The first systemaoc effort of thcjcsincs to describe Japanese rehgious practices 
was contained in the unsigned “Summary of £rron,” probably written 
by Gago in 1557,'** which was taken by Nunes Barreto from Japan to 
Cochin and was there sent on to Europe in January, 1558, as an enclosure in one 
of his letters. Apparently the information it contained was not deemed fit for the 
eyes of the profane since it was not publuhcd m the sixteenth century. '*7 
Nevertheless, the probabihty is that this report, hkc many other Jesuit materials, 
was arculated m Europe m manuscript form. And some of the data contained 
m it was relayed, though in disjointed fashion, through the more general 
letters wntten by the Jesuits in Japan. Then in litfa, when he returned to India 
himself, Gago sent another report to Europe on Japanese rehgions. On many 
points the Jesuit observer is already clearer than he was in the "Summary” 
written five years before. Moreover, this report appeared m the Cartas of 
*570. IJ75, and 1598. and m Maffcis works.’** Further material, systematically 
presented, may be found in Vilclas report of IJ71,'** and bits and pieces may 
also be looted m letters dealing with a wide vanety of other topics. 

From these accounts it can be clearly observed that the Jesuits undencood 
that ShintS was a native cult of ancient origin and that various of the sects of 
Buddhism were imported from abroad at a somewhat later dace. The ShmeS 
belief that Japan is the “land of the kemf’and the Shinto myths of creation are 
given in more orderly detail than in previous accounts. The kemi, according to 
thejesuits, “were actually men offormer times and natives of these kingdoms.”*** 
Most Japanese also "regard the sun and moon as Lying beings and as the most 
emment Camis in existence ” *** Tlic "Summary of 1557” l“ts "Five Command* 
ments of the kami” which form the basis of Shinto's primitive ethical code and 
which evolved as a counterpart to the lofner Five Commandments of Buddha * ** 
The predilecuon of Shintoists to animal worship is related to their worship of 
spirits, and Vilcla conuneno in disgust dial “unquestionably no people can be 
more benighted than these”’*’ worshippers of spirits in anirnal forms. 


■«Seelen«ofPedrodeA]cafOTaofi}5*ni>W.P 51- . 
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Japan 

During the first years of their resident in Japan, the Jesuits were probably 
thought of by the general public as the advocates of a new Buddhist sect.'” 
This was not unnatural since it vras known that the Jesuits came from India 
and since they appeared in vestments, lived in monastic simplicity, and used 
words and concepts usually associated with Buddhism. Beginning in about 1555, 
in conjunction with Gago s language reform, the Jesuits seriously tried to let 
foe Japanese know foe differences between Christian “truth” and Buddhist 
OTor. At the same time they began to concern themselves wth understanding 
foe erron being preached by the “right or nine" sects which followed 
Blips (Law of Buddha).*’* 

The worshippers of Amida, according to foe Jesuits, are divided into three 
subsidiary sects the members of which dress in black. Some of these bonzes, it is 
said, also worship certain of foe kanu, an observation which shows that the 
Jesuits dearly perceived that foeshado>vy frontier between Shinto and Buddhism 
was often transgressed and in both directions.”* Certain Buddhists even teach 
that Shaka, like foe kami, inhabits stones, trees, rivers, and animals. Aside from 
^ying nature, it is customary for Buddhists to talk of a place of rest or 
leaven, of a place of torment, of the soul, and of a redeemer. “Futuqui” 
(nofoke, 3 generic term for Buddhist deities).”’ Most of what was reported 
related to the doctrines and activities of foe Zen sect, the leading, if not the 
largest, element in Japanese Buddhism during the Muromachi era.”* 

Like Xavier, the later Jesuits deal at length with the bonzes and their religious 
tuncuons. And from their greater experience in Japan, they report at some 
iMgth on various religious rituals and festivals as they saw them being enacted. 

ejapanesc erect statues of their great rulers, Gago reporu, which they worship 
and tor whifo they build “very sumptuous buildings.”*” Their dead are 
cremated and ‘ for foe ashes a place (of worship] is constructed.” Representa- 
nons ot foe kanu are painted on foe sundards and banners which they carry 
into wan ^ e a, wndng from Sakai in r56z, comments upon how they celebrate 
certain lestivals. He includes descriptions of several, but the one given most 
space is what he alb “gibon.”*»* Thb Buddhist festival of foe dead, usually 
caJied fcon, has often been referred to by forrignen as the “feast of lanterns.” 

in the^ reports to Europe, the immediate successors of Xavier were only 
systematic when reviewing foe religions of Japan. But a somewhat different 
emphasis begins to emerge from their letten after the arrival of Luis Frdis *n 
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Successors of Xavier, isS2~Ss 

Jipan. He had commenced his professional by working in the royal secre- 
taruc at Lisbon.'** In 1548 he joined the Society of Jesus and left for Goa. At 
this Asian crossroads he saw Chinese and Japanese merchants, and evidently 
came to know Yajiro before the latter returned to Japan with Xavier. Frdis 
was abo on hand hen Xavier returned to Goa in 1552 with an emissary from 
Otorno Yoshishige. the daimyo of Bungo. Though Fr6is had his heart set 
hereafter upon carrying his work to Japan, he was required to remain m India 
and southeast Asia for the next decade, finally he was dispatched to Japan, and 
on July 6, 1563, the thirty-one-year-old priest landed at the small harbor of 
Yokoseura on Kyushu in the daimyatc of the Christian, Omura Suimuda. By 
1565, Frdis, with Luu d’Almeida, had been sent to Miyako to join Vilela and 
Brother LawTcncc. Here, in the heartland of Japan, Fr6i$ had an opportumty 
for the next eleven yean to learn the language and to become acquainted with 
many of the leading men and ideas associated with Japanese politics, art, and 
religion. He continued to work tn Japan and to write letten to Europe about it 
unnl his death there in 1597. 

From the very beginning of his stay in Japan, Fr6is wrote long and infornu- 
tivc letters to India and Europe. He seat out at hast one mtsuve each year, and 
usually more, during the sixteen yean before tbeamval of Valignano in 1579. '*5 
Most of hu letters known to us for the period from j through 1566 were 
fine published in the Cartas o( {$70 and in the compilations ofMafiei. Many of 
these same letten were republished in the Cartas of iS 7 y, in the edition of 
1598 may be found most of those letten wntten before i j8o which could not 
be. Of simply were not, included In the earlier collections. His famous “History 
of Japan,” the fine part of which coven Chnsdan activiries there for the years 
from IJ4S to tJ78, was not published until 192$.'** It contains additional 
information on Japan which supplements the materials included in the published 
and unpublished letten. 

For the hbcorian, Frdis' letten arc prticularly valuable because of the author's 
avid concern for concrete data and detad. Unlike many of the Jesuits, Frfiis was 
not given to sermonizing or verbosity. In fact, the Roman censon apparently 
felt from time to time that his letten were too “curious” and not “edifying” 
enough. For, unlike some of his forerunners, IWis made a determined effort to 

G. SchurhaDimer, "P. Luii Froii, S. J , cm MitBouhutonlei dmS.Jituhundensinlmlien und 
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master the Japanese language and through it to penetrate the civilization of 
Nippon. Even before Valignano arrived m Japan, Frois had successfully begun 
on his own to cultivate acquaintance with people in high places by showing 
understanding and appreciation of the arts and achievements of Japan and by 
studying sympathetically all levels of Japanese society and various branches of 
its culture. 

In his first four letters written from Mi^Ico in 1565, all of which appeared in 
the Cartas of 1570, he tells of his trip from Hirado to Miyako and follows it 
with a lengthy description of the imperial capital and its greatest monuments, 
such as the Shogunal palace, the Hosokawa palace, the imperial graves of 
Sen-yu-ji, the Zen academy of Tofukuji, the cloisters of the Murasaki and 
Daitokuji, of the central temple of Anuda in the upper city and many other 
notable buildings. These are described mainly with reference to the types of 
imtcrials used and their outward appearance. Some slight attention is all he 
gives to matters ofdesignandstylc. The New Year’s ceremonies or the 

first moon *) which he saw on February i, 1565, and his own reception by the 
Shogun, Yoshiteru, on the same day arc discussed in full detail by Fr< 5 i$. He 
also records his personal determinarion to get ahead with language study, 
insisting that in the Japanese capiul of learning it is essential for the missionaries 
to be versed in native civilization and in their methods of disputation. His 
concluding letter tells about Yoshitcru’s "murder” and his own flight from 
Miyako to Sanga. 

Ultimately taking refuge in Sakai from the war raging in Miyako, Ft6u 
addressed his letters to Europe from the “Venice of Japan” for the next three 
yean (1566-68). These letten are devoted primanJy to the clan wars raging 
outside of Sakai, to missionary activiries, and to his dbputes with the bonzes. 
With the rise of Oda Nobunaga in 1568 to the post of dr facto Shogun peace was 
temporarily restored and it became possible for Fr6is to return to Miyako. 
Fr6i3 letters of 1569. first published in the Cartas of 1575. tell of his interview 
both wth Nobunaga «*» and the Jejure Shogun, Yoshiaki, of the building of the 
ijo a ace for the puppet Shogun, ofa dramatic debate between the missionary 
the Hokkc zealot. Nichijo Shonin, and of his second week-long visit vith 
Nobun^a at GLfu.«»« In conjunction with these meetings and as a result of the 
good offices of Wada Koremasa, a friend ofFr6is and an adviser to Nobunaga. 
the new ruler of Japan issued a rescript in April, 1569. authorizing Fr6is to 
° freedom of the city.'"? 

Nicffijo Shonin, irate beyond mcasuic at the growing influence of Fr6is and 
his colleagues, soon stirred the Buddhist monks and the imperial court into 
acoon against the Jesuits. Fortunately for the Westerners, Nobunaga was a 
c ermne oc o the militant bonzes who consistently supported his pohtica! 
enemies. Exasperated finally by the intrigues and machinations of the warrior 
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monks, Nobunaga in 1571 d«iroycd thdr cloister city of Hiei-zan. This event 
and the continuous civil disturbances which followed are the subject of Frdis’ 
letters until his departure from Miyako m 1575-'** Most of these letters were not 
published m Europe until 1598, but they probably arculatcd widely m manu- 
script copies. 

After leaving the capital, Fr6is Itved in southern Japan and wrote from there 
about the fortunes of the mission. In a long letter of 1577 he found enough 
space to give a chronicle of the house of Bungo. Perhaps of most significance to 
the Jesuit cause svas the convcrrion in 1578 of the daimyo of Bungo, Otomo 
Yoshishige. Yet even when repornng on affain so vital to the mission, Fr6i$ 
found it t/npossibJe to refrain Aom wniing nunute descnpnons of the temples, 
castles, and monuments which he visited in Kyushu. 

In view of what we know of Frois, it is not astonishing to find Valignano 
using him as an interpreter and informant during his stay in Japan from July, 
I 579 i to February, 1582. Of all the missionaries then workmg mjapan he was 
the best informed on the details of Japanese politics and civilization and on the 
inner workings of the musion.*** And temperamentally the two men seem to 
have struck it off happily. Each had learned to admire Japanese culture and 
drew many contrasts with Europe in their observations which often reflected 
to the disadvantage of the West. 

Valignano contends that the Japanese “excel not only all the other Oriental 
peoples, they surpass the Europeans as well.”*^ Some of this admiration he 
undoubtedly derived from his association with Ftdis. For it should be recalled 
that Fr6is, shortly after arriving in Miyako m 1565, wrote to Europe about the 
Japanese: 

In their culture, depottmenc, and manners, they excel the Spaniards m $0 many waya 
that one IS ashamed to tell about it And if those people [the Portuguese merchants] 
who come over from China have no such high regard for the Japanese, this 1$ due to the 
fact that they imngle only with the merchants, not a very courteous group, who hve on 
the coast and who, compared to the people of Miyako in cultivation are the lowest types 
to be found and are referred to here m Miyako as "wild men. 

Such sentiments continued to peimcate the letters which Fn 5 is sent to Europe. 
Father Organtino Gnecchi-SoldiowrotefromMiyafco to Romeini^yyinmuch 
the same vein stressmg the great “natural gifts” of the Japanese and their superi- 
ority m many ways to the Europeans.*** And likewise, Vahgnano s reports on 
Japan, which he dispatched to the West during and after his first visit there, 
deliberately set forth contrasts between Japanese and European practices and 

For an account based on Japanese lourers see G Renondeaii. "Histoire des moinea goemers du 
Japon,” Melanges pubhe's par VlnsMu! des HauUt Andes Omavts. I (l9S7). 
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ideas so that people in Europe “could get a ojrrcct conception of the situation in 
Japan.” 

At the suggestion of Maffei,*’* who was then busy with his own archival 
research in Europe for his history of Jesuit enterprise in the East, Fr6is was freed 
of his other responsibilities and ordered in 1583 by the Jesuit General to prepare 
a ccraprehensive history of Japan and the Jesuit mission there. Like Valignano, 
Maffa and the Jesuits of Coimbra felt dissatisfied with the sporadic and some- 
times conflicting reports which were bong received in Europe. MafFei com- 
plained in his letter of 1579 to Rome that . . they arc not very consistent or 
clwr, at least on what pertains to general customs and administrative practices 
and other details. Consequendy, Maflci urged that Frois should write not 
o y about the progress of the faith in Japan, but should also comment upon 
t e condition of the country and upon princes and wars that deter the mission 
work, and upon other matters which naturally fall within the scope of the 
history. Such a commentary would, MafFei believed, ‘‘eivc much light and 
satisfaction.”*®* 


At the rime of his death in 1597, FnSis had completed 2x5 chapters in which 
he described the history of the church in Japan from 1549 to 1593. But this 
mtor^uve and edifying study, like those prepared by Valignano, was not 
published in the sweenth century.'®* Indeed, the manuscript of Fr6is’ work 
was ept in the archives of the Order in Macao until the eighteenth century. Its 
^tence was not known to the world of scholarship until a copy of it was 
ducovered m 1894 in the AJuda hbrary at Lbbon.'®® Presumably Frdis* work 
was y alignano but by none of his other contemporaries. But much of 
. ! «e.'®« was relayed to Europe through those 

wntmgs of Valignano which got into Maffri’s history, 
f rwendy a new Fr6is manuscript has turned up among the holdings 

ot the hbrary ot the Academia de la HisKnia in Madrid.'®® It is entitled Tratado tm 
jue se conlem muito susinta e abrevladamente ahnmas conlradicoes e diferenios de 
(ustumes antre a genie de Europa e esta propineia de JapSo. This short manuscript. 
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apparently prepared in 1585 in connection with Frdis’ work on his history, 
lists m distich form those contrasts between everyday life in Europe and Japan 
which Frdis found most stnking. Here we see the Jesmt working almost as a 
modem student of cultural anthropology might approach a problem in com- 
parative cultures. The differences are stated succmctly, the contrastmg elements 
stressed, and no effort is made to give a historical explananon of why the 
Japanese behave as they do. The result is that Fr6is presents a senes of contrasts 
on morals, behavior, customs, and techniques which are of value as sources to 
the students of both Japan and Europe interested in the social history of the 
sixteenth century. But this work, like Frdis’ history, is not referred to by his 
contemporaries and no other copies of it arc known to exist. It would therefore 
appear, particularly when it is compared with his history, that it was drawn up 
for his own use. Or it may have been composed to help instruct the missionanes 
new to Japan on some of the di/Ierenccs in living with which they would be 
confronted. It is possible that Valignano su^ested that Frdis should draw up 
such a list, since the Visitor’s predilection for contrasting Chinese with Japanese, 
Japanese with Indians, and Indians vrith Europeans is well known.*®* 

Since Fr6u impressions sifted back into Europe through his own letters and 
the wncings of Valignano and his companion. Father Lourenfo Mexia, it 
might not be amiss at this point to sample a fow of his amusing and illuminating 
disdchs. 

Most people in Europe grow tall and have good figures; the Japanese are mostly 
tmaller than we are in body and stature. 

We consider it a mark of undeanhness and a defWc m upbringing to wear long 
fingenuila ; the Japanese nobles, men and women alike, now and then wear their nails as 
long as hawk's claws. 

We look upon ic as an mductetktn or buffoonery for a person to wear gay-colored 
clothes; with the Japanese it is a common custom to have all colored clothes, except for 
the bonres and old people who have withdrawn from the world. 

The women in Europe do nor go out of the house without their husbands’ permisaon ; 
Japanese women are free to go wherever they please without the husband knowing about 

With us it is not very common shat women can write; the noble ladies ofjipan con- 
sider It a humiliation not to be able Co wnte. 

In Europe the men are tailOTs, and in Japan the women. 

Our children first learn to read and then to wnte; Japanese children first begin to write 
and thereafter to read. 

We believe in future glory or pnnishment and in the immoctahty of the soul; the Zen 
bonzes deny all that and avow that there is nodiii^ more than birth inddeatL 
Our churches are high and narrow; the Japanese ttmjJes are broad and low. 

We figure, taking night and day together, on a day of tw«ty-four hours ; the Japanese 
divide the day into six hours. 

We bury our dead, the Japanese cremate most of than. 

Our ordinary food is white bread; that of die Japanese is unsalted, boiled rice. 

I'*’ See Schiltte, \oc. fit. (n. 196). I, Iflt-O*. 
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People in Europe love baked and boiled fish; the Japanese much prefer it raw. 

V/e wash our hands at the beginning and at the end of the meal ; the Japanese, who do not 
touch their food with their hands, do not find it necessary to wash them. 

We fight on horseback; the Japanese dismount when they go into battle. 

We mount a horse with the left foot first; the Japanese with the tight. 

We study various arts and saences in our books; they spend their whole lives acquiring 
understanduig of the inner meaning of their characters. 

Our paper is only of four or five types; the Japanese have more than fifty varieties, 
e clean ink from our pens on bta^ doths; the Japanese suck it off with their mouths 
and so dean it. 

Our roofi are covered with tiles; the Japanese mostly with hoards, straw, and bamboo. 

We consider predous stones and decorations of gold and sUver as being valuable; the 
Japanw value old kettles, old and broken porcelain, earthenware vessels, etc. 

In Europe the str«ts are low in the middle, so that the water can flow off them; in 
Japan ^ are high in the middle and low by the houses, so that it flows off alongside the 


A Japanese Mission in Europe, 1584-86 

Shortly before Ie,ving Jrpao. Valigmno conceived, probably in October, tj«r, 
01 trading a nrittion of Japanese to Europe.r»a Tbit dramatic project war 
clearly aimed at strengthening the Jesuit misiion in Japan and tecniiting mote 
support Of It inEuropc. To 1580. Japan, as seen from Europe, had remained the 
e monopo y of the Portuguese and the religious monopoly of the Jesuits, 
^e Utters \wtten by a full generation of missionaries, when coupled or cou- 
nted with the reports of the Portuguese merchants, had whetted a desireamong 
dirca knowledge of narives from the Land of the 

of Philip n to the Portuguese throne in 1581, concern grew 
Tbi* Prr.^ Portuguese empire and its various adjuncts. 

” ntpowenofthe north feared svith reason tbartb^ union ofthetsvQ 
neces«n^°b^’ Philip II promised to the contrary, would 
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A Japanese Mtssim in Europe, 1^84-86 
probably felt that the union of Spain and Portugal would produce a world-wide 
dynastic empire ovenhadowing m strength and wealth the empire of Charles V 
and assuring for Catholic Europe bodi secular and religious dominion over the 
entire overseas world. It was while this optimisne view of the future snll 
prevailed in Catholic Europe that the Japanese envoys traveled there. 

Specifically with regard to Japan, there was good reason for opnmism. The 
Jesuits’ old enemies, the bonaes, were on the defensive everywhere as Japan’s 
secular rulers eliminated them from the pohocal arena. In a single generanon a 
handful of Jesuits had made 150,000 converts*®* to the teachings of Christ, and 
had founded 200 churches and two seminaries; a haven for European mission- 
aries and merchants had mushroomed at Nagasab; the rulers of Anma, Omura, 
and Bungo had accepted baptism; and Nobunaga, the new ruler of central 
Japan, had shown friendship to the Christians. Many of the conversions, it is 
true, had been made en masse widun the few years immedutely before Valignano’s 
arrival. But there was certainly no reason for the European public at large to 
suspect that the Visitor was not entirely pleased with the condition of Chrisuanity 
in Japan. In what could be gleaned from the reports of Frois and the letters of 
Vahgnano, the Japanese seemed to be lacking <^y the Chrutian revelatson to 
have one of the most advanced avilizanons on earth. The earliest of the com- 
posite Annual Letters, as they began to be published in Europe after 1580, did 
nothing to unsettle the convictions of those who foresaw the imminent conver- 
sion of the whole of Japan. 

Perhaps the best evidence we have for Europe’s interest m Japan is to be found 
m the receptions accorded the four youthful Japanese legates. They had left 
Nagasab along with Vahgnano m February, 1582, just about four months 
after he had conceived the idea of sending out such a mission. The four young 
lords— Mancio Ito, Michel Chijawa Seiyemon, Julien Nakaura. and Martin 
Kara— were between fourteen and fifteen years of age when they departed. 
Youths of this age were sent because they were thought to be more adaptable 
and better able to stand the rigors of the lengdiyand tinng round-trip journey. 

Ito and Chijawa, strictly speaking, were the accredited delegates to Rome; the 
two othei young noblemen were evidently sent along as companions and as 
emissanes to Spam and Italy. They were all relatives and vassals of the Christian 
daimyo (Otomo, Omura, and Arima) of Kyushu and converts themselves. 
They were accompanied by a Japanese friar. Jorge de Loyola,*®* and two 
Japanese servants.*®* This party, shepherded by Vahgnano, Father Nuno 
Rodngues and Father Diogo de Mesqtnta, amwd ui Macao on March 9. 1582. 
and was not able to leave fox Malacca until the very last day of the year. At 
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Macao a Chinese servant was added to the party. On February 4, after a few 
days rest at Malacca, the embassy departed for India. 

The four youths from Kyushu were not, it should be remembered, the fint 
Japanese to visit the West on official missions. When Xavier returned to India 
from Japan in 1551, he was accompanied by an emissary of the daimyo of Bungo 
to me viceroy of India. Other Japanese had also made the trip to Goa before, 
and. « we have shown earlier. Bernard, one of Xavier’s disciples was in Rome 
a full generation before Valignano’s group reached there. But certainly no 
Japanese emissaries to Europe, either before or since,*”® aroused comparable 
mtcr«t or enthusiasm. Lanc^g at Lisbon in August, 1584, two years and six 
months after leaving Japan, the young emissaries &om Kyushu spent the next 
twOTty months on a triumphal tour of Pomigal, Spain, and Italy. 

requmt y the question has been raised about Valignano’s motives in sending 
su^ a mi^ion to Europe. The Jesuits and other Catholic writers have generally 
insisted that the objectives of the mission were purely religious.*”* Certain 
other authon have contended that it was Valignano’s ambition to develop with 
e e p o t e mission direct commercial and political relations between Japan 
an urope.*” It was not until quite recently tlw t Valignano’s own statement of 
o jectives became available. These are conuined in the letter of instructions 
% ® ^ ^0* on September 12, 1583, upon relinquisbing leadership 

European part of 10 tour to Father Nuno Rodrigues. 
According to the Visitor’s instructions: 
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esiendal that the Japanese be introduced to 
im Myesty and Hu Holinew and to aome Cardinals and many of the lords ofEutopc in 
such a fi^on tha t when they see them and ducouise w th them they will realize that they 
are youtlu of ability and rant. Thus they will no longer consider as inventions and 
t^hood what the Fathers have written about this subject*” And thereby we will be 
able to stimulate these Princes to aid Japan. Therefore that u why it appears advantageous 
w these youths, whose rant is so hreiorable and elevated, to go there as envoys of the 
ting of Bungo and of the ting of Arima and of Don Bartolomeu,*’® and to mate a 
viut in their names to his Majesty and to acbiow ledge their obedience to Hu Holiness, 
and to ask them to help in the propagadon of our holy faith and in the conversion of 
Japan. . . . 

In order to achieve the second end which we aspre to, it is necessary that these youths 
be treated well and received tuidly by the said lords, and that they comprehend the 
greamess of our states as well as the beauty and rstincss of our acies, and the prestige 
which our religion enj’oys in all of them. And for this purpose, it will be wise at the court 
of His Majesty, m Portugal and in Rome; and in the maj'onty of the atiei through 
which they journey, that they be shown all eatraordinary and great things, such as 
buddings, churches, palaces, gardens and similar places, as well as idver objects, nch 
sacrudes and other things which will contribute to eheir cdj£cadon, but without having 
them either see Of know about other things wb'ch will give them a contrary conception.*” 

Irrespective of whatever else may he inferred from VaLgoano’s iwtructtoiu, 
it b clear he incended that the Japanese youths should be closely supervised 
during their vuit to Europe. It would seem that they were not to learn anything 
of Chtutian divisions and especially nothing about Protestantism. Their tour 
was to be carefully chaperoned and of limited duradon so that they would 
receive only the best possible impression of Catholic Europe. At all times they 
were to be in the company of a priest and a friar and were to have no unsupetvbed 
contacts with outsiders. Wherever possible, they were to be lodged in Jesuit 
houses. Nor were they to be kept inEurope too long for they would then have 
too much opportunity “to see and leam about matters upon which a wrong 
construction might be placed if they were learned about in Japan."*'* To say 
the least, these were imusual restricrions to place upon four envoys who were 
nominally the official representatives of their lords to the court of Spain, 
Italy, and the Vatican.*'* But, as we shall sec, Vahgnano’s instructions were 
followed to the letter by the Jesuits responsible for conducting the tour. Father 
Diogo de Mesquita, their interpreter, was with the Japanese along every step 
of the way from Japan to Europe and back again.*** 

Upon arriving m Lisbon in August, 1584, the Japanese were given quarters 
in the Jesuit house there. Apparently they attracted relatively sbght public 
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attention during the t\venty days of tiieir fint stay in the dty on the Tagus, 
perhaps became its residents had seen enongh of foreign faces to be nonchalant 
about newcomers. Still their costnmes were curious enough to cause some 
comment as they went out in the dty to various receptions. Here they were 
r^cived by Cardinal Albert, Philip II’s governor of Portugal, the Archbishop of 
^bon, and Luis de Granada, the famous Spanish author. In Lisbon’s endrons 
they commenced their sight-seeing tour of Europe by visits to the Carmo in 
^bon, the Ajuda palace, Belem, and Sintra. And here they began to record 
their impressions of Europe in the diaries which they kept throughout the whole 
trip.*** 

On September 3, 1584, they set out on their journey to Rome preceded by 
Father Nuno Rodrigues who went on ahead to announce their coming. Their 
tint stop ^vas at Evora, an old Roman dty and the center of life in Portugal’s 
Almtejo region. Here the Japanese youths received the kind of welcome 
or inarily reserved for the highest dignitaries of church or state. Dom Theotonio 


de Bnguizj, the correspondenl of Valignano and archtishop of Evora, atvaittd 
cathedral.**^ Th^ .l. l:-i hv 


them m his cathedral.*** The immense crowd attending the high mass sung by 
the archbuhop himself w-as moved by the impressive piety of the four young 
converts. In the evening the archbishop entertained at a banquet where he was 
prwCTted wth some of Valignano’s writings. Then. Dona Catherina. the 
arcl^ishop $ $utcr-m-law, being an.xious to sec the Japanese, invited them to 
e raga^ residence at Villa-Viyosa and showered them with gifts. Fascinated 
by their clothes, she had a Japanese costume made for her own son,**» and she 
WCT toye^th the idea of introducing Japanese kimonos as festival costume in 
Portugri. From this Portuguese village, the visitors crossed over into Spain and 
tmde theif tint ^tended stay at Toledo, where, on October r. 1584. > 
rewpaon was held for them presided over by Archbishop Caspar Quiroga. 

From the old capital of Spain the Japanese then journeyed on to Philip H’s 
f *1^11“^']^ “ October 20. Here Martin Kara 

fell ill and was attended by four of the leading physicians of Spam. Meanwhile 
he other japanne were visited by some of the dty’s leading ttignitaries. Philip 
11 received the four Japanese in audience on November 14, 1584 at Madrid. A 
great assemblage of people fi^om all over Spain %vas then in the capital, because 
ecepoon 0 t e Japanese followed a ceremony of swearing allegiance to the 
pnncc. TTic envoys, dressed in natis-c style,*** were conveyed from the 
Jesuit house to the audience m royal coaches. The king received them sanding in 
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A Japanese Afission in Eurcpe, i SS4-S6 
the midit of his family, thus following 2 custom reserved for audiences granted 
to great ambassadors or papal legates. Once the proper ceremonies were observed 
the king embraced the emissaries and their servants. An exchange of gifts took 
place, followed by the presentatitm of dicir letters of credence. 

Mesquita presented the king with a letter from the archbishop of Goa and 
three chapters from Vahgrunos treatise on Jesuit activities in the East. These 
chapters describing China, its customs, greatness, and good government, were 
based, according to Valignano, tm matenals extracted laboriously from Chinese 
wntings.**’ The king also appears to have received a senes of folding screens on 
which a map of China had been painted.*” TTie Japanese apologiaed that their 
presents had had to be collected on short notice and hence were not as numerous 
or as interesting as they might otherwise have been. Nevertheless, the king 
received an assortment of small objects, one of which was a bamboo desk that 
Nohunaga had presented to Vahgnano. Apparently the king was quite delighted 
with the gifts, treated the Japanese with unusual kindness, and asked them 
questions about Japan. He svas also quite taken by their offiaal letters, observuig 
that they were read from the top down and asking that they be read aloud to him 
in Japanese. 

During the remaining days oftheir stay at Madrid, thejapanesc were received 
by noted churchmen and the head of the Inquisition. They also had an interview 
with the French ambassador who told them about the greamess of his kmg and 
invited them to visit France. Empress Marie of Austria, the king’s sister and 
widow of Maximilian 11, also had the emissaries call on her and showed interest 
in samples oftheir writing. And at the request of the Jesuits, who were following 
instructions to show the Japanese the great edifices ofEurope, Philip II arranged 
a visit to the Escotul. The monks at this famous monastery showed the emissanes 
*‘a book with the letters of many ddferent nations, even those of the Chinese. *** 
Since there was no sample of Japanese writing m the book, they wrote in it a 
brief sutement on the object of their embassy.*** 

While preparing to depart from the capiul, the embassy received from Philip 
n a bequest of money, a mce coach, passports, and letters of mtroduebon to 
various people.**^ From Madrid the Japanese svended their way to Alcala de 
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Henares, arriving at this university town and center of Jesuit activities on 
November 26. Here they attended the public defense of two doctoral disserta- 
tions. The Christmas holidays were spent at Murcia, an episcopal see and silk- 
produdng center twenty-five nules inland from the Mediterranean coast. 
After resting at the Jesuit house imtil after New Year’s Day, the Japanese pushed 
on to the seaport of Alicante. While they waited here for passage, they had an 
opportunity to see a part of the "Invincible Armada" which Philip was building. 
Fmally on April 7, they embarked for Italy. After various vicissitudes at sea, 
mclu^g a forced stop-over at Majorca, they disembarked at Leghorn on 
March I, 1585, three years and ten days after their departure from Nagasaki. 

Leghorn belonged to the domain of Francesco dei Medici, Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, who svas interested in the spice trade and corresponded with Filippo 
Sassetri inlndia.**« The emissaries therefore journeyed to Pisa where he svas then 
in r«i ence to pay their respects to him. As for Francesco, he was both pleased 
and honored to have the privilege of being the first Italian prince to receive 
t em. His famous wife. Bianco Capcllo, embraced the young Japanese who 
were again dressed in their native costume for the official reception. In return 
lor Ills kmdness,^ the Japanese presented the Grand Duke wth an “inkpot" 
made ot very shmy and odoriferous black wood, and "a piece of this same 
wood (possibly camphot-wood). They also gave him “two pieces of paper 
made &om the bark of a tree" inscribed wth the Japanese names for God and 
the Virgm Mary. Other small gifts were: 


Two 0^ piece! of paper nude of such soft cane that no one is able to undemand how 
hey ate able to write on it; a cocoon as big as a man’, head ; a garment made according 
jwo or yideed three stones as thin as our rarors about which they 
say that after using them the hair does not grow back any more.*” 

Clwly the Japmese had come unprepared, as they said in Madrid, to present 
lavish gifts to the European princes. 

Bur the trinkets presented to the Grand Duke apparently pleased him. He 
A t envoys wth all sorts of festivities, including a hunting party. 
He proindcd them with an armed escort to Florence where they were lodged 
tor five tbys as ^ gu«ts in the Pita paUce. They were received and entertained 
"obih-ty. the papal nundo. and the legate of 
Amn J.,11 rTur\c ng over the monuments of Florence, the Japanese left the 
the hn« -M- ^ Here they were also given 
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A Japanese Mission inEurope, 1584-86 
hot in the evening.”^*® StJI the oenophiles of Tuscany, to use the words of 
L. A. Muratori, received them “with honor and politeness.”^*^ 

In Rome, meanwhile, news of the embassy’s progress through Tuscany 
prompted Pope Gregory XIII to di^tch couners northward asking that the 
Japanese appear at the Vatican as quickly as possible. They had been awaited 
there since the previous Novcmlin-. TThe pope, whose health was faihng, 
evidently was afraid that he might not hve to greet them. An honor guard was 
sent tomeet thejapanese at the irondcr of the papal states and escort them safely 
to Rome. Their tram, accordmg to contemporaries, was often accompamed by 
as many as a thousand curious onlookers.*** On the evening of March 22, the 
Japanese entered the Eternal Oty and made their way through a curious throng 
to the Jesuit House of the Professed where they were received by Jesuit Father 
General Claude Acquaviva. After a solemn TeDeumvnt sung, the youths from 
Kyushu, one of whom was ill, were permined to get some much-needed 
rest.**’ 

Pope Gregory XIII, whose personal interest in the Jesuit enterprise in Japan was 
well known, *3* was frankly eager to receive and welcome the young envoys. 
On March 2j, isl}, the Jtpuiese were olEaally invited to appear at a public 
consistory. Mounted on black palfnys and wearing their nanve costumes, the 
Japanese made their solemn entry from the Villa of Julius III in the company of 
a troop of Swiss guards. As they passed through the throngs to the Castle of 
St. Angelo, comments on their physical features, strange dress, and proud 
demeanor could be heard on all sides. The cannons of St. Angelo fired a salute 
and all the bells of Rome colled out their welcome. Upon amving at the 
Vatican, they were offered refreshments and Aen conducted to the Sala Regia 
where the pope and the cardinals awaited Aem. 

Only three of Ac four envoys participated in Ae ceremony, for Julien Nakaura 
was the victim of a violent attack of fever. The leader of Ac group, Mancio 
Ito, was conduacd to the papal throne by two aechhishops. Two other arch- 
bishops accompamed Michel Chijawa Seiyemon as he followed Ito to make his 
obeisances. Marnn Hara and two bishops came last. Their obeisances made. 
Pope Gregory XIII bade the youths rise and he embraced them. Next, their 
letters of credence, wncten m words of gold, were handed to Antonio Boccapa- 
duli, the Secrcury ofBriefs. Then Ito delivered a short speech in Japanese. BoA 
the letten and Ae spceA were translated into Latin and Itahan by FaAer 
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Mcsquita. With the opening formalities over, the Japanese took their place in a 
tribune to hear the official speech of welcome- 
"^e Latin address was delivered by Gaspare Gonsalves (called Consaivi in the 
Latin writings), a Portuguese Jesuit and a humanist educator of some rcnoivn- 
Gonsalves began: 


^e island kingdom of Japan is, it is true, so far away that its name is hardly known 
and some have even doubted its existence.*” In spite of this, those who know it set it 
before all the countries of the East, and compare it to those of the West, in its size, 
me number of its cities, and its warlike and cultured people. All that has been lacking to 
It has bem the light of the Christian faith. But when not so long ago, the Gospclhad made 
lu way there with the authority of the Holy See, it was received, by the help of God. as 
m t e use of the ancient Church, first by the lower classes and then little by Lttic by 

e nobility as well, and at length, under the happy and golden rule of Gregory, by the 
sovere:^ and princes.*” thus the Pope, while laboring with aU his might for the 
rKtoradon of the Catholic religion in those ndghbonng countries which have been 
shaken by mor,*” has ^ the faith take root and grow in far dutant countries as well. 

consoling fact, which hitherto had been known to him only by report, he can now 
touch with his own hand and make known to aJl the world.*” 

Gonsalves th« went on, in good humanistic style, to compare the visit of the 
Japanese to the embassy of Indbns that Emperor Augustus had received in 
anaent Rome. But, as he pomted out, the Indians came to obtain a treaty of 
tnendship while the Japanese envoys were there to acknowledge their obedience 
to the Holy Father. He concludes with a paean of praise to the accomplishments 
ot Gregory XIII and expresses the hope “that the Christians of Japan would 
become more than men could number." In the short address of the official 
spokesman, Antonio Boccipaduli. which followed, the pope’s hope was 
expressed that the example of the Japanese would lead other kings and princes 
to renounw eiror and to acknowledge their devotion and obedience to the 
umversal church. 

Once ikc public ceremonies were orer. the Japanese dinea in the papal 
apartments sviih Philippe Boncompapii. Caediiul de Sisio. In the aftettioon 
jhey lud a pnvate audience with the pope at which Father G. P. Maffei, the 
Imtotian of the Jesuit missioni. wai present."' The pope received them kindl)'. 
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and presented each of them widi direc outfits of European clothes. Apparently 
their native costumes were beginning to cause laughter among the populace. 
The pope showed himself to be deeply disturbed over the illness of Jdien 
Nakaura, and thereafter inquired repeat^Iy after his health. To commemorate 
the occasion, Gregory ordered that a medal be struck beanng the inscription: 
Ah Regibus Iapomo[rum] Prima aJ Roim[num] Pont[tficem] legatio et obeJienta 


The Japanese, in their turn, presented to the pope two folding screens with 
pictures of Azuchi, Nobunaga’s residence, painted on them. These Nobunaga 
had given to Vahgnano in 1581. Hie screens, along with a writmg desk 
of ebony, also presented by the mission, were added to the Vatican collec- 
tion. After these interviews, the pope bestowed numerous other favon upon 
the young emissaries. He paid for their lodgmgs and provided them with 
pocket money. Smee it was Lent, he ordered that they should be sent choice 
fish from time to tune. His own physicians were assigned to attend Julien 
Nakaiua. 

In the days that followed the Japanese looked over the aty svith its multitude 
of churches and monuments. They were received by the cardinals and the foreign 
ambassadors stationed in Rome. Through these gentlemen and others informa- 
tion was sent to the various courts of Italy about the envoys. Aleswndro 
Benacd, emissary of Bologna, reponed that "m their manner they are cultured, 
courteous, and modese.’’«» He also noted that they knew Portuguese well, a 
mill amount of Spanish, anJ kita of toltan and latm. Whan ihay aai. Banana 
obsaivnd, they usa "naitan, adala of wood » whs.a a. ivory, a paJm m 
langah, which are hald batwaan iha fmgan of aha aiphl hand and with whiah 
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pope and the election of his successor. -When Sixtus V ascended the pontifical 
throne, the Japanese were present as honored guests at most of the ceremonies. 
The frescoes illustrating Pope Sixtus formally taking possession of the Latcran 
pa ace show the Japanese in the throng of onlookcn. Shortly after his coronation. 
Suctiu honored the envoys by making them Knights of the Golden Spur. A few 
<uys later in the great Hall of the Capitol, in the presence of the Roman Senators, 
^ -f Roman Patricians and received a scroll which entitled them to 

all the privileges of patricians including the right “to bequeath the title ... to 
their sons, their nephews, and to all thciT posterity.”*** 

Accompanied by a papal guard and followed by a cheering crowd, the envoys 
e t ome on June 3, 1385, to begin their long trip back to Japan. Carrying 
letters trom the new pope to their lords, the youthful envoys proceeded towards 
enoa via a circuitous route. Valignano had wanted them to see much of 
ta y, espeaally Naples and Venice. Dbturbed political conditions prevented 
them from vising the south of Italy. A lack of time, and perhaps the absence 
0 imtructions from Valignano, kept the envoys from accepting the invitations 
to visit the courts of the king of France, the duke of Savoy, and the emperor, 
o upon Ica^g Rome they proceeded in a northeasterly direction towards 
of Europe. On their way to the city of canak, they passed 
Italy landmarks of eastern 

wiP" Loreto on the Adriatic coast, the Japanese visited Assisi 

k * L* associated with the life of St. Francis. They also 

L T . *^"*'*' town of Father Matteo Ricci, the great founder 

cLi fi*"! As they moved northward along the Adriatic 

wn'ff-n they left mementos of their visit in the form of salutations 

J^P^nese on slips of paper. From Rimini they proceeded inland to 
Bologna where they toot part in the Cotpm Chtisti day procession. At Fernta 
jL • in the dute’s villa; upon leaving, the Japanese presented 

A V e„ r ; a •’A-i >0 the •■king” ofBintgo. Here 

th^Ad?. d <"6 "Id'll wot them do™ the Po Rivet to 
the Adtge and then mto the Golf of Venice on June aj. 1585. 

hosttnth"^”V received them -with great acclaim and played 

dSL^fo A 'V re^ptions elsewhere in Italy had been 

a^al ^'’Sniory by the Venetian emissaries, and so even before their 

sXl* •<’ them in "tmly extraordinary 

Chiofftria Venetian dignitaries just outside 

entered the I C^ppeUo, the Podesa, the Japanese’ vessel 

tered the lagoom leading into Venia. A passage was marked for their entry 

(1951)^6?'^*^ Ambanadoti u Roman Pitxidim," But tnJ irM(Rf ae). H 

pp. It^ ’ PWgrtji in Italy ,ec Pmto. Otamoto. and fleniard. ep. o/- (ii- 

See Berchet. hx. tit. (n. aoQ. p. ^66. 
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Leaving Venice on July 6 , the envoys carried letters to the rulers of Padua, 
Vicenza, and Verona, then under Venetian control, ordering that the Japanese 
should be well received.*” In Padua they visited the university and the famous 
botanical gardens. At Vicenza they were entertained at the newly romplcted 
Teatro Olimpico, the work of Palladio; and a fresco, which may sail be 
■was painted in the theater showing the Japanese in Western clothes wimcssmg a 
performance.**® In Verona the envoys were shown the famous Roman ainphi- 
theater, attended scrviccsm the twclfth-ccnniry cathedral, and watched a military 
review. To the sound of an artillery salute they entered Mantua on July 13 tor a 
five-day visit. Here they were housed in the castle built for the Gonza^ w c 
they toured all the city’s great monuments and watched a mock naval bat e on 
the lake. They presented to their host a large Japanese sword Imown as a kalaiia. 
Their visit to S. Benedetto di Potironc was reosrded in a Ladn inscription carve 
into the monastery’s wall.**’ Later Ito, as leader of the mission, sent a ettcr 0 
thanks from Milan to the ruler of Mantua. This was written entitcly in Japanese 
and accompanied by an Italian translation.*** . 

The tnp of about 100 miles from Mantua to Milan took the Japanew ate 
more than one week. On the way they stopped at Cremona and heard ** 
the Cathedral celebrated by Cardinal Sfondrato, later Pope Grego^ 

After two mote halts, the envoys arrived in Milan on July 2$. As usual 
recei-ved and banqueted by the digniuries of the city and shosvn the sig 
Though the archives of Milan contain only incideDul references to the mission, 
it appears that sketches of them were made which were used for the engr-wi^s 
prepared in Augsburg in 1386.*** Leaving Milan on August 3, accomp^cd y 
a Swiss guard, they traveled via Pavia to Genoa. Here they were formally 
received by the Doge on the eve of tbrir departure. After being in Italy for 
than five months, the Japanese embarked at Genoa on August 8 for the return f 
sea to Spain. But long after leaving Italy they continued writing letters m 
Barcelona, Lisbon, Goa, Macao, and Japan to their genial Italian hosts. 


For tbe (ext see Beichet, \b(. til. (n. u$). pp. 174-7J. 

See illustrations la this cbaptei. 

^ Reproduced in BcrcheC, Ue. nl. (a. ai}). p. 175. 

See illustiations in this chapter. 

CC Berchec, he. tiL (n. aaj), p. 177. 

*‘*See Pinto, Okamoco, and Bernard, op. tit. (a. 184), p. ai), n. 8ja. Alto see lUusnanons 
B. Guaeirez, La prima ambaxiena Jei Giapponeie in Aolio (Milan. I9l8). 

HI Copies of tome of these are in Berchet. lev. cu, (n. aa}), pp. 17^-84. For addinonal examp 
see: the three letters reproduced in Murahann Naopro's article m Sh^aiu-Zassh 

VoL XII, No. 4 (1901), pp. 496-yi4; Use letter to Vemce as published by Tsubm 
Kumaio #L^>.=-] in Sliijabn-Zastbi Sit'll.]. No. 5 (1901). PP- 

Manao Ico'stwolecteisto tbe pope &oia Goa and Macao, wntten on the return voyage, as publish 
byK6daShigetomo[^ffii^^].inSiin«,{:j54:^J. VoL XVI. No. a (ApnL I91‘)- PP-**"’*' 
See also the summary of their European imptemons published at Goa in 1588 and aintled Orol^ 
habila a Fata [Hara] D. Mmliao loponio. & saaora aomwe cum ai Eutopa redirtt . . . "niis 
which I have not kco, is ated in Laura, op. at. (ft. aij), pp. 29-30. 
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A Japanese Mission in Europe, 1584-86 

The Japanese mailc the port of Barcelona on August 16 and remained there 
for almost one mondi. A long halt 'vrai accessary to Icc Julicn Nakaura recover 
fiom an illness which struck him upon arriving m Spain. About their recepuon 
here practically nothing is known. Mancio Ito evidently took advantage of the 
respite from travchng to vrate letters of thanks to his hosts in Italy. His letter 
penned in Barcelona to the Duke of Ferrara is sail to be seen m the state archives 
of Modena.*** Iq t]jg £jjt ssxek of September they journeyed on to the old 
monastery town of Moncerrat where they spent three days. Then they went on 
to Monzon where Phihp II had been spending the summer. The king again gave 
them an audience and learned about their visit to Italy.*** From here they went 
on to Saragossa where the Cottes was then an session. At Alcala de Henarcs next 
they were entertamed at a banquet "a la maniere romaine” and at a theatneal 
performance. On a quick trip through Madrid they made their formal adieus. At 
the beginning of October they were back in Portugal again. 

They first stopped at Villa- Vifosa and then went on toEvora. Here they were 
feted for nine days by their old fHcnd, Archbishop Dom Iheotonio,**^ by the 
Duke of Braganaa, and by Ftandsco de Mascarenhas, but lately retired as 
Viceroy of Indu. At the Univenity ofEvota they listened to learned dialogues 
and were otherwise enterumed. Leaving Evora, they traveled northward in 
Portugal as far as Coimbra. Here at the heart of the Jesuit missionary system for 
the East they spent the Chnstmas holidays of i in the college overiookmg 
(he valley of the Mondego. After the first of the year they left Coimbra for 
Lisbon. On the way they stopped to see the famous Gothic abbey of Batalha and 
the Cistercian monastery of Sanu Maru in the nearby village of Alcoba^a. 
Upon recuming to the capital, they paid their respects to Cardinal Albert and 
said farewells to their friends. After one fabe start at the end of March, 
their ship finally sailed out of the Tagus on ApnJ 8, 158(S, for the long return 
trip to Japan. 

Whatever influence the envoys may ha vc had upon ihe progress of Chnsnanicy 
in Japan, there can be no quesdon about the impact which they made in Europe. 
Their visit was the subjea of much ulk, many letters by a vast circle of corre- 
spondents, and no fewer than fifty-five publications.*** Many of these were, it is 
true, merely transladons of the Ladn account of dieirrcccpnoa in Rome at die 


D'£lu, toe. at. (b. 329}, p. S^, u- >a- 

There u fome queiuoa jbouc the eSate of thu ludKoce. Ptsto, Okamoto and Benurd (op. a! 

in. il*],p 346) put It around September 9. A Icnti by AMonwRajueio from MotaonlStpltmbM 

31, ISSS) to the Jesuit General evidently places the loyil leceptioaoa September 19. See the citauon 
in J. F. Schutte, "Der Latemische Dialog ‘De Musiooe (egatcnim laponerumm ad Romim Cunam' 
all tehrbuch der japanuchen Semiiure." la rtieie entire e luIl'Umaitsunu (Rome. 19J4), 

p *S7. n. jO. 

In giautude to Dom Thtctocio fia his devotaoit to the Japan raisnon, Valignano sent him 
copies of the bookj that the Jesuits began to print 10 Japan in 159a. Uures. op. at. (n. 31 j). 
pp. lfr-17. 

This figure 11 based on a count of the entneiielatn^ to the embaisy in Strei^ep oMn. 114). 
\e>\. IV , la xiic BihUogrepkucher AU-Jopon-KoJeg {iS42-i$S3H5if2Di 

1940]), and m H. Cordier. BAbolhtiiJtponua (Pins, 191^ 
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public consistory held by Pope Gregory XIIL**® Even before the end of 1585 
the proceedings of that memorable day were being circulated in at least five 
Latin, five French, five Italian, and one German venion. These were produced 
in places as widely separated as Rome, Lyons, Liege, Dillingen, Prague, and 
Cracow. In the writings on Japan which appeared over the next several decades, 
considerable space was allotted by European authors of many nationalities to the 
mission and its meaning for Europe.*** Even in countries which it did not visit, 
the mission had the efiect of immediately stunuladng interest in japan. In the 
French geographical books which appeared before 1610 the foreign embassy most 
frequently disused was the Japanese mission to Rome.**® In Paris, Blaise de 
Vigenere, noted tratulator and secretary to King Henry III, gives the itinerary 
of the embassy, along with a brief discussion of the nature of Chinese and 
Japanese writing in his Traiiie Jes Ch'iffres, cu seaetes manieres d escrire 
(1587).*“ 

The Protestants, too, reacted to the great propaganda triumph achieved by 
the mission. The author of a Fluguhrift in German written in 1585 complained 
that the enussarics, who had come fiom so far, were not permitted to travel to 
Germany and Saxony” where they might have learned something of the true 
light of Christ as understood by the followers of that “dear man of God, Dr. 
Martin Luther," This anonymous pamphleteer goes on to argue that Japan, 
with its independent ttadidoos, would find Lutheranism more congenial than 
Catholicism. The Japanese merchants, in particular, like those in France and the 
Netherlands, would find to their liking the Lutheran belief that "good works 
are "neither necessary nor of any use” in winning salvation. He also remarks that 
since the Japanese lack the “oil, wax, and . . . [?],” necessary to the perfor- 

mance of Catholic rites, they would be glad to know Christians who abominated 
all such “supenddons." Nature itself he concludes, has conspired to make 
Japan into a land most agreeable to the spread of the “true gospel.” To my 
knowledge this is the first call to Protestants to compete with the Jesuits in the 
Far East.*®* 

Among the Catholics of Switzerland, the misston also made a profound 

^^*Aaa Cofuistcni puhlUa u/ii&ici ^...Crr^io Papa 7 Ult. regun iaponiotum Ugalis Romat.-. 
(Rome, is8j).Tlu> Wit sunmuized loEDglithby PiUchai uid published la 1625. Seethe reproduc- 
tion in the convenient cotnpilaaoi) ofCynl W»ld(ed.), PuitMasHu Piignmes in jepen (Kobe (ipJsD. 
pp. 30-34. 

See Guido Gualaen, Re}a/imi it!U venutaJtgNnrAaicutm Giapanrn a Rama sin ^iapaniU ii 
lisbojM (Rome and Venice, ijSb); G.F. Maffc(.Hm(vi4mim/niiri>rHm Jitn XKi (Florence, 1588):*® 
work by Hendnk van Cuyck,Buhop of Roermund. called Dr {rium r^mJ«panirJfMml<xal«(Antwetp, 
1 } 93 ); Guz m a n , op. cit. (n. aiy). U, tas-295. 

G. Atkinton, Lcs nouptaux homoni ic U Raiatsaue fiaiifaise (Pant. J 93 S). PP- lio-ia. 

*** C£ Nachod, lot, ciC. ^ 158), p. 2C3, 

»*» Thu Fhgahnft a reproduced in part and commented upon in Goctfaed Kenlenich, "Eme 
japanuche Geiandtchaft in den pipsthcheo Stehl im Jahre i j Jy." Znang. Beilage no aia 

(September 14. 1905), pp. JO8-I1. AUo tee Zabmg nvldier CtstaU . . . ttUh. Km-g und Furslen auss 
Japomo iJire Algesandun its Claubms halben gen Ran gesekitkl haben. Mit . . . kurUer Btschreibung 
iauihtn jelzf gmtl^ Land . . . AuJi tints nangduthtn Mama Censen und UfOtil was I’M soiAsr 
S t hu k ung zuhallen try (1585). 
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A Japanese Mission snEurope, ii84-S6 
impression. Peter Canisius, %vhoseeat]Kr interest mjapan we have mentioned, 
in a sermon on December 21, 1385, held up the piety of the Japanese as an 
example to the parishioners In Lucerne meanwhile, the mumapal 

secretary, Renward Cysat, began in 1585 to compile all the material he could 
find on Japan. A man of cosmopolitan interests, Cysat was a close fnend of 
Father Martin Leubcnstein, the rector ofLuccmc’sJesuitcollege. It wasapparentJy 
through Leubcnstein, who at one tune hoped to go to Japan as a missionary, 
that Cysat obtained copies of some Jesuit letten. These he used as the basis for a 
hook that was first published at Fnbourg in ij8d, and is entided Warhaffuger 
Beiicht von den neuerfuiideiien Joppenisciien Insein vnd Komgreichen auch von 
anicren zuvor viihehanJten Itidianiuhea Landen , , . 

Cysat s book opens with a lengthy dedication to his brother-m-law, Ludwig 
Pfyffer, the uncrowned “kmg" of Switzerland, mihtary hero, and friend of the 
Jesuits.^*! After noting that the great strides taken by the Jesuits in Japan were no 
secret to anyone, Cysat connnues: 

Likewise it is 00 seaet, but known everywhere, and especially through the pubhshed 
books descnbmg the coming to Rome of the Japanese royal eimssanes last spnng 
of the cuntnt yeai ijSj after so long and iu and dangttous a voyage, these aecotd< 
uig to anaent custom to pmerate themselves and to acknowledge as true Chnst* 
ians their obedience to the supreme head and bidiop of the universal church of 
God ... . 

Meanwhile there came mto my hands a small book pubbsbed m this very year at Rome 
in the Italian language which tells and includes m the form of a letter or dupatch all sorts 
of aecoimti and of the happy progress of Japanese Chnsiiaiuty as n had spread dewn to the 
year ij8a. From thu book and letsers, I derived such comfort, debglit, and joy that I 
disregarded all ocher work m progress and readied this for the press in the hope that 
such a venion of this work would be well worthwhile and so that this imceie history 
and these accounts might be brought to light and pubbnaed to the great benefit of 
many people. ... For ^ese reasons I have finally let myself be persuai d to translate 
the above-mentioned epistle mto our ordinary tongue and to append as an intro- 
duction a short abstract of matenals on Japan which I have collected from many 
wntingi.aa* 

Though Cysat does not ate bis sources with grratcr specificity, it is dear from 
reading the 107 pages of his dcscnption ofjapais that he probably had numerous 
copies of the earher Jesuit letten at hif disposal as well as the Annual Letter 
published in 1585 which he dtes. For example, it u certain that he knew about 
and used some version of Da Costa's work on Japan and Maffei s collection of 


Ai'q'iwted’ m Pmto, Okamoto, and Btniarf, ^ cit. ^ l«4). P i«7. o- >*7- 
“» J BKkraann. “Der erste Japaodtuel in der Schwoa." CMenbergmHjtuin. XXV 

^ aML«K« Mnali dilk «« del Ciapotie deSM a tXXXr/(Rome. t jSj) He u here referring to an 
Amiiul Letter written by Father Caspar Codlin from Magasaka. Anolliei Gtiman translatioii cf « 
appeared la ijSj at DiUingen See Stieit, i^aL(p. la^ p. ««• 
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letters which were appended to it.*^’ On the basis of such materials Cysat 
sought to present a systematic survey of Japan. His accoimt deals with its 
location, the hvelihood and clothes of its inhabitants, administration, customs, 
and mainly with religious practices, monastic institutions, and ecclesiastical 
buildings. From the detail given m his description of architecture it is obvious 
that he knew Frois’ letters. He also describes how the Japanese make tea* and 
how they drink it from small porcelain cups. And in this connection he commenu 
on how rate and cosdy “porcelana” was in the Europe of his day. Cysat s 
narrative description is followed -with a short lexicon of Japanese words and 
place names arranged alphabetically according to their romanizations. ^ many 
cases the definitions give illuminating detail**’ His description of Anan 
(Hainan Island) is one of the earliest to appear in European literature and one 
of the few contemporary accounts which relates Hainan to Japan. J ^ 
conclusion of the introduction is phrased as a prayer of thanksgiving or 
the divine gift of Japan to Chnstianity at a time when Europe itself was 
divided into opposing religious camps of “thankless Jews, sectarians, an 
heretics. , , . i • e 

All of this material the author intended as background to ms translations o 
Coelho’s letter of 1582, of the letters of the Japanese princes to the pope, of the 
Gonsalves speech, and ofhis own short description of the mission’s reception m 
Rome. This is followed by a sample of Japanese writing taken directly from one 
of the editions of Maffci’s Rerwn a Societalis J<su w Oriente ^estcruin . . • ■ 
Cysat here translates MaSei's interlinear Latin translation of the Japanese into 
German, though he is also aware of the £aa that the original translanon was the 
Portuguese version which appeared in the Carlas of 1570. This collecnon 0 
characters is followed by a translation of Valignano’s letter from Goa 0 


See below, p. 706. , / d 

lU For a bnef history of tea dtatioa* \n Western btetature sec Yule and Burnell, op. 

689. Cysat probably took his account from a keter ui Maffei's book IV wnttea in 1564 Y 

For example, about Naia he comments, "a renowned aty, has an admirably solid 
castle situated on a high hill, the whole cut out of rocks, and also leveral iplendid and cos^ chur 
(Renwaid Cysat, WahThaffusn Bttichl vim Jfa imnfiatJenm Jappomxhen /niefn . . . [Fnbourg, 1} !• 
lecnon after the introduction.) , , 

*’• A longer and enOxely independent descnptioa. also published around 1586, presu Y 
Spam, was prepared by one of a party of lYanason nussionanes ihipwrecked on Hainan in 15 J. 

IS a rare item which may be found m the Dntish Museum, and is enolled Ltbro y R/Iocicn 
paidezts del Reyne it la China. Hetha par unfiajlt Jeual(0 it la Oritn it Sant Fianeiuo. 
fuerm pieisos en el iuha Reyna, ai la itla Je Hayitam,tn€l it 15*5. Another short account o 
of about the nme appeared in Juan GonzSkz de Mendoza, Hatory oj the Great ana 'g 
Dnpue ^Cfuna, edited by G. Suunton ^xxidon. 1834). U J03-4. Cysat obviously did ^ ^ 

these accounts which appeared at about the same time as his own and which trealeu rsainan 
relaaon to China. rut omese 

C£ below, p. 706. lake Maflei, Cysat does not present an accurate rendition of the 
document of 1332 giving the Jesuiu a land grant at Yamaguchi. As indicated above (p. ^ 

document was first printed ui Europe m the Cartot o( 1370. Nachod, loe. tit. (n. J5*). P- 
mennons Cysat't rendition, but does not show dearly that it was derived from Mafia tamer ^ 
Cortot. A bibliography of the documents it in Scbuihammer, ap. tit. (n. icd). p- < • 

Cysat'i book dco not appear m it. 
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I>cccjnbcr iS. i Tljc icnumJcrof il»c book Jcili v.vih oihei nuiicn and 

w II of no contcin J«ic. 

Afut fTiblidiing the fint niition of hu boot Cywt apparently continued to 
collect Dcui of Japan. p«hap» unb the idea of rcMimg or amplifjing hu 
original uork.^i ^ far a» wc know h» book went through three cdiuoni, 
iivoin t5S6 and ih.c fiiul one in ijjii.*** Inioilic wcond edition Cyiai uuerteJa 
MooJeui iiupofjapan. the lint to appear at part of any European publication.”* 
Hu map II pariiailatiy intcrcjung ui the context of thii uorfc because it was 
Jpparaiily producnl cxcluiivcly from infornuuon obtained from the Jesuit 
Icttcri.*'* Another rcproeuution. posubly prepared at florenec m 158^, 
ptcMously exuteJ in nunmctipt.*’* At Milan in i iSp Urbono Monti prepared a 
nup of the MorlJ on which Japan is shown, and on which the cartographer 
mcntioni hu indcbicJness to the nusuon of 1 j8i and ates the names of VaJigiuno 
and .Mcv^uita ai hii auilioritics.”* In these cases it was the interest aeated by the 
nusuiin which apparently lurrcd the Europeans ro try their hand at depicting 
Japan canogiaphicaHy. 


That the legata put Japan on the nup lor most Europeans u beyond doubc 
Dunng the tw rnty months of their irtumpKd tour, they viuteJ around scs-mty 
shtferent towns and cities in three countries, and sesrral they sisised more than 
once, lliey were fccetveJ as utHcuI legates of their daimyos by the Regent of 
I’ortugal. tlw King of Spoia. tw o popes, and the Joges of Venice and Genoa. In 
rsrry town, large and small, they exoted the interest of the leading ccclaiasoal 
and lay figures, and were treated as conquering hnos. AH along thnt route 
tlicy were forced to make tlicir way through ihronp ofspcctaton, to cat their 
meals m public from time to ume. and generally to be on duplay. Stories 
about them (Quickly reached towns and countries which they did not actually 
vmt. I imlly. the record of their suit was presenej for poitcnty in correspon- 
dence, books, paintings, maps, and inscripiions. Their persons, gifts, and samples 
of wnting all helped to make Japan more tea! for Europeans. For the Jesuiu, 


”*Vi)if;iuoo’i Intel wu sIm uuutiioS bon i>« ISlSe^OK*) aKC) 

"‘Urtkounn. U.iu.{0. aOj). r US ScvalwU. lUtw. "Rcmii Crul, *1 Suioclucibcr lU 
tutm,** iU\ktr KWfufliKlu AkSkav, XX ((iTik Sl-oa. 

Sum. ,ii. <0. «a«), fp. sja-sj. a«» 

*’* Sec tUuiutlxmi IB ihu (lufier. 

"• Cf Stlmrtul* UaJ* “A l)r*f Nm« «i the Tw« CW £urop*ui /.Upi of Jap»a Recently 
Diicovei eJ." M^menU a»i. »« »»»">» W »>» iSjt George Kuh. “Some Aipecn of 

if* M<iuo<ury Cuicgiiphy of J*ru» dormg d* SuteenO* Century," fmag. MynJi, VI Osso), 
44, ttriini loo lurj to connect Uo» oup •'Bb Jiiuoeie orijioil*. Compuiwn of Cyut t nup with 

If* BuniwtiFSnupioftlorcnceinJMriivlibow.lbeUeee. wry few atfuuciej. The repetition ui 
plice lunxi may unipljr uktote 4 eomniooiouree. 

•” TTut U wu rt'fu'J « iliu ijti u the opinioo of Scbucuno Cnno, 'U pnou ciru caitogiifica 
ineAu eJel Ciirpone poiuu in Itahi iieJ ISiS e «ii«i.iit4 « ima Clxi i documMti ngurdanc. .1 
coniB«cK) dc. MeJui ncUe InJie Oncnuli e OctiJciiiii." mmli-mA X (ipjO. aST-«4. 

AIm kc below, fi. 710. 

•i* See Kub, Lk. ol. (o. 176). p. S*- 
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one great result of the visit was the papal bull recognizing their exclusive right 
to carry on missionary work in Japan.*” This right was shortly coniirmecl by 
Philip II who quickly sent instructions to the viceroy of Goa to inform Macao, 
Manila, and Japan of it and to see to the bull’s enforcement. 


5 

Maps, Histories, and Polemics in Europe, 1585-1601 

In Europe, during the fifteen years after the reception of the Japanese legates 
there, the presses poured out an avalanche of Jesuit material on Japan and the 
mission. General histories also became more numerous. Their histories, like their 
letters, were intended by the Jesuits to be both “edifying and cunous. In 
addition, the histories were clearly designed to set the record straight, insofar as 
that was possible. Peter Canisius and Jeronimo Nadal had called as early as 1555 
for Larin editions of the letters so that they could more readily be drciJatcd in 
northern Europe. The fint of the Jesuit histories dealing with Japan, that of 
Da Costa-Mafiei, appeared even before the arrival of the mission in Europe. In 
Maffei’s Historiarum Indicaruin hbri XVI (Florence, 1588), which was published 
shortly after the Japanese legates left Europe, it is Book XII which is mainly 
concerned with Japan. This accounr, and the other references to Japan scattered 
throughout the book, is heavily indebted to Valignano’s Historia. Mafiei treats 
Japan in two ways: he provides a general description (pp. 480-502) and a 
briefer account (pp. 543-55) of the mission’s successes prior to Valignano s 
arrival in Japan in 1579. For our purposes it b his picture of Japan which is 
most important, for it brings to the attention of the European public the view- 
points of Valignano.**® And, in thb connection, we must recall Valignano $ 
debt to Fiob. In fact, MafFei’s narrative, being almost a direct translation of 
Valignano's, exhibits most of the characteristic features of the early Frois 

letters. That b to say he prcscntsadcar exposition of Japan in the era of Nobunaga. 

Like Valignano, Maffei emphasizes insriturions and mores. He gives only 
relatively slight attention to the size of cities, number of converts, and the 
architeautal features of Japanese houses, palaces, temples, and fortresses. There 
arc only incidental references to Japan’s hbtory; the reader, in other words, is 
not able to derive much feeling from Mafici about the dynamic character of 

*’* For the text of the bull, Expaslomli o^VQutuaryxS, isSs), end aducusoooof iti imphcitionJ 

see E. M. Show, Ue. tit. (n. 246), pp. 141-43. AenuUy UiebuU was pubhshed by Gregory XHI three 

months before the Japanese amved us Rome. Fathet Rodrigues apparently went on directly to 
Rome to work for the pubhation of the bull which g uirantecd the Jesuits m their monopoly. 

**• For Maffei’i dependence upon Vahgnano Ibr some examples of how his account of J>ps“ 

parallels the one given by the great Vuuor, see Alvam-Taladnz (ed.), op. tit. (n. stp). PP- 

[7«S] 
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Japanese soaety. The stress u upon the contrasts between Japanese and European 
ideas and practices, obviously for die edification of Maffei's European audiaice. 

No wotk available in Europe before Ma^’s sought to bring out so expliatly 
the diSercnccs, minute and great, between Japanese and European practices and 
vali^s. Some of his contrasts might have been taken direcdy from Frtfis’ 
disdehs*** had he had them at hand. For example, he notes such minor differ- 
ences as the fact that Europeans admire white teeth while the Japanese blacken 
dieirs for beauty's sake (p. 486).*** On differences in character there IS an abun- 
dance ofmaterij. In adversity and tnbulanoa the Japanese, unlike the Europeans, 
show incredible control of their emotions. Ihe Japanese have a highly developed 
sense of honor and propriety. Their duldreo speak quietly, are moderate in 
their demands, and mature m behavior. The people m genera] are acute, 
sagaaous, and well disposed by nature. In fiict, “they surpass in judgement, 
docility, and memory not only the onental but also the ocadcntal nations” 
(p. 488). These traits arc as charactciisac of peasants and children as they are of 
the nobihty. The lowliest farmers are atnin<t dvdiacd m their habits, highly 
vigorous and talented, and possess facial features which art not crudely mral. 
The children leam to read and write Latin much more quickly than European 
schoolboys. 

Poverty is widespread ui Japan, butitisnocdubonotable. Not does it lead to 
slothfulness and filth in daily hfe. The poorest people work with great industry, 
pay stnet atteanon to penonal cleanliness, and keep their houses orderly and 
spotless. Rich and poor alike bear personal discomforu with great equanimity. 
Even disastrous eai^quakcs, like the one in t}S 6 desoibed by Frdis m his letter 
to Europe,^* could not shake their poise. From childhood the Japanese of all 
classes are taught to endure hunger and cold, and to live in Spartan simplicity. 

In thcif personal rclanonships even the lower classes are extremely polite with 
each other. Angry outbursts or vtoleni dispLys of emotion rarely trouble the 
serenity of life. Street brawls and domestic quaiiels arc not as common as they 
are among other less disciplined peoples. Common thievery and pilfering arc 
almost unknown. Guests are treated with great consideration and cheerfulness. 
Busmess and social transactions are conducted according to established customs 
and often through third parties. The adherence to form and coavcnnoa is so 
umversal that it would almost seem that all Japanese were trained in the same 
school. More than any other narioo the Japanese act by precept and reasori. 

But the picture painted in Mafia’s book is not all glowmg. There are darker 
aspects of the Japanese character which ctmoast sharply with the many bright 
spots. Their faults are actnbuted to the evil influencw of the bonzes and the 
troubled conditions of a country in civil war, as well as to Japan s ignorance of 
Chnscunity. Ma&i < 3 eploTes the addtaioa to imnatural vices, and conduda 
that such practices wae introduced to Japan by an evil bonze. The disloyalty of 

»»' Cf. above, pp. 6*7-48. 

'»» f=ot the history of teeth blackening aee G h a n ib cri ai ii . «p ot. (o. aj). pp. 

>I| {tons amnonoseki of October iS.aSM. « CortofErota, ISplJ, U, i!a-»6 
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vassal to lord, particularly apparent in the sixteenth century, is considered to be 
a defect of character which weakens the political and social fabric and leads to 
war. The basic reason for such general disloyalty is the refusal of the local lords 
to acknowledge the supreme authority of the emperor. Related to their lack of 
loyalty is a tendency among the Japanese towards dissimulation, ambiguity, and 
lack of openness in their dealings. This makes them hard to understand, trust, or 
to feel sympathy for. The Japanese arc bellicose and inhumane. A lord may till 
a vassal on the spot for the slightest oflcnsc. No respect is shown for the rule of 
law or other abstract ptindples of justice. The master may decide arbitrarily the 
fate of any of his vassals, no matter how elevated his rank- In the family the 
father hands out arbitrary Justice, and even the mother ruthlessly exterminates 
her young when they are not wanted. Individuals arc inhumane to themselves; 
this is illustrated by their readiness to commit suicide ceremoniously. And 
finally the Japanese spend far too much time in drinking and partying, such 
afiairs sometimes lasting for several days on end. Still, with all their faults, the 
Japanese will readily take up Chrisdanicy for they arc a people who are 
essentially ruled by reason and who possess a strong desire for the true 
religion.^** 

It was not possible for Maffei to know when he published his hook in 15S8 
that Hideyoshi had banned the Jesuits from the country just one year earlier. 
The published letters fiom Japan bad of course contained references to the 
penecutions suffered by the Jesuits and the Japanese Christians at the hands of the 
bonzes and unfriendly daimyo. But even Valignano, when he left Goa for Japan 
on April 13, 1588, with the Japanese envoys, had not yet heard of Hidcyodii’s 
change of attitude. The Visitor learned this bad news only on his arrival at 
Macao on July 28, i j88.*** In the meantime Pope Sixtus V in 1588 elevated the 
Jesuit province of Japan to a bishopric. Frdis' letter of February 30, 1588, from 
Anma detailing the persecution bemg suffered by the Jesuits, was first published 
at Lisbon in 1589.*®* In the following year it was printed in Antwerp, Dilhngen, 
and Rome. At Madrid in i jpi a collection of letters from Frdis, Oigandno- 
Gnecchi, Coelho, and Duarte de Sande was published under the title Relacion de 
una gravissima persecudo, que on lyrano de los reynos de lapon, llamado Cahucodono, 
ha levotado contra Us Chrisiianos . . . .**' At about the time when this book 

**♦ For addidoiul macenal on Jipanoe chanctet ?ietro Tacchi-Veotun, IJ carattae iei Ciafponisi 
stconia I Tmsstenan iel ucolo XVI (rev. e 4 .; Rome. 1937) 

KIcixr, Alexandre Va&g&aiu'a nach Japan rum Quani6acuclbijo 

Toyotomi Hideyoshi, 1388-1391," Monummfe NipjMUuc^ I (1938), 77, he may have learned of 
this 60m the letter of May 10, 1388, sent by reptesenlanves of the Chnsnans of the Five Imperial 
Ptovune* totheGeneraloftheSoaetymRoroe.Fotcbeeditedtext of this letter see Matsuda Kuchi 
[7b VoL LXVm. No. 9 (1958!. PP- 

Scteit, op. ciL (n. lie). IV, 439 

/Std., pp. 468-^. la 159* the daimyo of Anma a letter to Antonio Carrala 

(1338-91) to thanh him for his hospitality to ibe young emissanes and to rqKjrt on then safe return. 
In this letter he mentions the difficulties bemgexpenencedby thejesuitsandindicates that Valignano 
had left fbi the capital to tahe up the matter with Hideyoshi. For the tea of this letter see Hamada, 
op. at, ^ loa), pp. 73, 411-21. 
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even in outline. On the map puWahed by Rammio in 1554. “Giapam” was 
jhosvn as island. Sonic later maps began losbosv the three ulands of Honshu. 
Shikoku, and Kyushu. Diogo Homem’s map of 15 j8 puts the islands into fairly 
accurate relation to the continent and give* good detail on the coast of Kyuihu.**‘ 
Femao Vaz Dourado, who had probably spent a period in the East during hb 
early years, included in his atlas of 1568 the fsnt special and independent map of 
Japan. For the most part it seenu that subsequent maps dcpendctl heavily upon 
the Jesuit letters for thdr place names and political divisions. Sketch maps of 
Japan, now to be found in Florence and Madrid, were evidently modeled on 
Japanese maps.*’* The Florentine map was possibly prepared in 158J by a 
member of the mission to Europe;”* the Madrid sketch was prepared in 
Manila about the same time and therssent to Europe, noth sketches seem to have 
Japanese maps of the Gye^i (the name of the Inventor of cartography in Japanese 
lore) type as their common source. Both sketches contain the names and bound- 
aries of the si.xty-two political units (jku///) Into which Japan ss’as then dis'ided. In 
the preparation of hb map it is possible that Teixeira cither used a Japanese 
original similar to that from which the sketch maps were drawn, or had another 
sketch no longer known, or himself knew the sketches of Florence and Madrid. 
It is also possible that he had available thcsketchcs of the Portuguese cartographer 
Ignacio Morcra (or Montcra) who first went to Japan in i $ 84.*” The similarities 
between the manuscript maps and hb map as published by Ortelius are striking 
even though Teuccira probably modified hb represenuoon by reference 
to other maps previously produced in Europe.*’* At any rate the publica- 
tion of Teixein's map integrated Japanese and Western cartographic con- 
ceptions and laid the baib for more accurate and deuiled cartographical 
work.*” 

For the educated European living at the very end of the sixteenth century, 
maps and a library of books about Japan were available in Latin and in the 
major vernaculars of the Continent. But still it would have been difficult for 
the layman, even were he as talented as a Possevino, to obtain a coherent and 
consbtent piaure of Japan from these representations. With the publication in 
1588 of MafTei’s hbtory and its compendium of selected Icttcn, the reading 
public of the sixteenth century had at hand a comprehensive Latin summary of 
the Jesuit missions in the East which was both faaually reliable and stylistically 

W»jhbum,la<.<iC.(tut9).p.lS4 AIioweCon«do»n4T5i*t\T»d»MoU.Pof6<S«f<"'"'’"‘""'^*‘’ 
f4rWfr4pWc< (Lisbon, ipeO, n, IJ-lJ. 

”* IhU., in. 7, Kiih. Im. <li. (n. 17J), p. aj. CC above, p. 703. See ilio Hiron Nakamura, "I^ 
carte* du Japon qui mvaient de modite ai» caitographe* europfcni an dibut de* reUdon* de 
J Occident avec le Japon,” AfetiummU Xippcnka, 11(1939). loo-iaj. 

*** Cortealo and Teixeira <U Mou (op. of. (n. 394], II, 127-3S) believe that it ihould be dated pnor 
to 138a. They argue on “logicaV’ ground* that it waa probably prepared in Japan and brought to 
Europe by the legate* of KyCshu. 

JhiJ,p. Ji$. 

Kish. lot. fii. (n. ayd). p. 46. 

a» For an evaluation of Teixeiri’i work wUdaeinphaiize* hi* place in the continuous Portuguese 
tradition *ee Cortesio and Teixein da Mota, ep. rit. ^ 394), III, 
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pleasing. Unfortunately, however, it carried the story of the Jesuits in Japan only 
to 1573. None of the other compendia which appeared before the end of the 
sixteenth century was as comprehoisive or reliable as Maffei’s. And none 
published m the sixteenth century presented anything like a general sur\-ey of 

theearth-shaldngeventsofHideyoshi’sregime(is8>-<j8).ThedeathofNobunaga 

and the rise of Hidcyoshi, the banning of ChnsQanity in 1587, and the troubles 
between the Jesuits and Franciscans in Japan had to be learned about exclusively 
from discrete reports or polemical tracts. 

The unification wars ofHideyoshi, his organization of the central administra- 
tion, bis suppression of brigandage and piracy, his comprehensive national 
land survey, his land tax reform, and his extensive budding program are all 
mentioned though, often admiringly, in the Jesuit letters wntten after he was 
elevated to the office of JeanipaltB in t584.>®® The Jesuits, espeoally Frois, dwell 
at length on Hidcyoshi ’s wealth and his lavish expenditure of it. iiis transfer of 
daimyo from one fief to another, his revenues from confiscations and the semi- 
annual gifts requited of the daimyo, and his detctmination to expand Japan’s 
foreign trade are also observed and commented upon in the letters wntten before 
the persecuuon of 1397. His erecnon of Osaka as a great trading center, the nse 
in the general standard of Lving, and the growth with unificanon of a national 
culture can all be gathered from perusal of the letters written between 1585 and 
1597. Yet, while the Jesuits admired Hideyoshi's resoluteness, administrative 
skill, and statesmanship, they remained highly cnocal of his personal life and 
distrustful of his motives. 

Such matters had to be gathered m Europe from the collections of letters and 
were nor presented in any systematic account until the appearance at Alcali de 
Henares of Luis de Guzman’s work in i< 5 ot. Though little efwhathehas to say 
is new, Guzman in his Histuna de Us misslones.. . provides a narrative which 
gives the reader a feeling that the Japanese are a real and a plausible people. 
Unlike Maffei's, his account is continuous and centered on Japan more than on 
any of Ac other areas of Jesuit enterprise. The last one-third of Part I and all of 
Parc II in this monumental work arc concerned with Japanese affairs. Moreover, 
he is not as anxious as Maffei assd Vahgnano to compare and contsatt for the 
edification of£urope. Perhaps this is because he is writing at a time when the 
Christians were having difficulaes in Japan and were consequently less optmustic 
about the future of Chnsnanity Acre. Mote than any of his predecessors 
Guzman is successful in organizing Ac available materials on Japan into a 

readable, factual narrative and wiA cmly tclarrvely few digressions devoted to 
preaching or morahzmg. Like his predecesson. Guzman, probably because he 
lacked the material, has licde to say about Japan's history before the sixteenA 
century. He docs have, perforce, a much greater sense of the dynamic quality 
of Japanese life. To put it simply, his work synthesizes better than any other 

•“» ForuitCTMl reforms lec openjUy the town ofFttfu (FWmsiry ao. t}»8) md Coelho fPebroiry 
as, i589)mtheC«rt«ofl39S.Pl.n,fo:i »»7^S. 

“■ For some of bu sources see «bo»e, p. jaS. 
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single work what Europe knew of contemporary Japan and the Japanese by the 
end of the sixteenth century. 

His general description (Vol. I,pp. 305-413), which precedes the chronological 
account of Jesuit activities from Xavier to 1599, is short but useful. Japan is a 
nation consisting of a number of islands which ate united politically and 
culturally. Its exact size is not accurately known, some say it extends two 
hundred leagues, other say four hundred, depending upon, as he assumes, how 
many islands are included in the reckoning. This island kingdom is mountainous 
and not nearly as fertile as Europe. It has rain enough toproduce what is needed 
to feed the population; if wars did not continually isrupt the countryside 
Japan would produce even more IckkL In the fields of Japan wheat, barley, 
millet, and rice arc cultivated. Its trees yield almost all the fruits known to 
Europe plus some native to Japan. The Japanese breed sheep, hogs,^'’* oxen, and 
horses; in their mountains live wild boars, deer, rabbits and diverse other 
animals. Pheasants, ducks, geese, chickens, and doves fatten in their ficlds.^®^ 
Fish abound in their rivers and streams as well as in the bays and gulfs of the 
surrounding seas. In some of the mountain ranges gold and silver arc rnined as 
well as iron and other metals. These mines operate continually and produce 
metals in good quantity.”* 

Originally Japan was ruled, asserts Guzman as he makes one of his rare 
excursions into history, by a single monarch. This unidentified early emperor 
had two agents who a«ed as viceroys (regents) in the management of his 
estates and were called “Cubos” (Ktifco, another word for S/jS^mw or general- 
issimo).*®* According to the Japanese histones, asserts Guzman, about five 
hundred years ago one of these “Cubos” killed the other, confiscated lands, 
took over the reins of government, and finally assumed the title of “lacata 
{Yakala) or king.*®^ He then proceeded to reorganize the country and to 


joj “Till itccntly the Japanese had tteither pamire meadows nor farmyaidj. Sheep and p'g’ 
unknown. ... Sheep, which cannot Lfe on (tKcoanegraia of the Maiolitaod, have been introduced 
into Yezo . . .” (ChambetSaui. ep. til. [n. 35I, p. 17)- Engelbert Kaempfet. wnting at the end of the 
seventeenth century observed: “Sheep and goau were kept formerly by the Dutch and Portuguese at 

Fitando [Hirado] where the kand ttiU subsists They have but few swine, which were brought 

over from China, and are bred by the country people in Fisen [Hizen], not indeed for their own use. 
which would be contrary to their superstitious Notions, but to seJJ them to the Chinese, who 
come over for trade every year, and are great admircn of Pork, tho' othervnse the doctrine of 
Pythagoras, about the ttansnugrationofSonls, hath found place hkewise in China” (ep.th [n- 181]. h 
C5J-5«5), 

s»i “Wild Fowl, tho’ naturally shy, aic m lbs populotu country grown so familiar, that many 
kinds of them might be rank’d among she tame” (Kwiapfer. op. at. [n. jor], 1 . ao4-j). 

»®* For a full discusaon of mining and mmerab sec i 4 ii. pp 164-76. 

s®* C£ the account in Murdoch and Yamagata (<7. rictn. 34], 11. 10, n. li) of the lustory of the word 
S%wn. KhM or KubS-iama was not an oflicial nde, but a term frequently used by the common 
people (see Gnffis, op. tif. In. 37]. p. 196, n. l). 

se* Apparently a reference to the nse ofthe Mmamoto at die end of the eleventh century and th« 
conflict for power with the Taira in the twelfth century, hi 119s Mmamoto Yontomo was formally 
invened with the title of Shogun and his nuhiary govcminent was called the Bekw/u A otnilar account 
of Japanese history is included m the manusenpe vraifc. “The First Booke of Relations of Moderne 
Sutes" as published in Rundall (ed.), ep. ot, ^ 41), pp. 8-9. 
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(livide it into sucty-two “kingdoms” and a like number of “kings” who 
resemble the counts and dukes Spam.^®^ However, m the ensuing 
centunes this organization did not mnam unchanged Some terntones were 
expanded and others reduced in size, as the various “kings” fought with each 
other. 

Despite such changes, Japan is still divided, reports Guzman, into three mai p 
sections, but it now includes sixty^ "kingdoins.”«s For Kyushu (the word 
itself means “nine provinces") he lists nme “kings” and talks about the shifts in 
their relative strength dunng the course of the sixteenth century. Of the four 
kings” of Shikoku (the word itsdf means “four countries”) the ruler of Tosa 
is the prinapal one. The third sccoon or the main island (Honshu) mcludcs 
forty-seven “kingdoms” which he proceeds to hit. Six smaller islands, such as 
Amakusa, are also "lungdoms” to Guzman. He notes that the names of the 
’kingdoms” are not always reported in the same way because it often happens 
that the “kingdoms” are known by the names of thetr prinapal cines. On the 
mam island five of the provmces are grouped together under the general designa- 
tions “Tenfa” (Teiiskt) or “Guoquinay” (Co'Kma!), because this is where the 
emperor resides.’®’ The most imporunt of diesc central provinces is Yamashiro, 
where the great aty of Miyake, the court, and the mam religious centers of the 
country are situated. 

Over these sixty-iix “kingdoms” the empesor (Deiri) has no real power. He 
retains his ancient dignity, however, and is universally revered. His mam 
function is to confer tides. Some arc awarded for meritorious service m war; 
othen are apparently bought. Smee the Japanese are so covetous of honors and 
titles, they offer annual presents, some in money, to the emperor. The rides 
bestowed upon them appear in their signatures in the form of Inien or charaaers. 
Other customs and tradmons of the Japanese are peculiar and quite different ai 
a rule from those observed in Euic^ Guzman makes some of the same cultural 
compansona pointed out by earlier Jesuit svmcn: in Japan it is a mark of 
gentdity to cm off the hair; instead of hoarding pieces of gold the Japanese treas- 
ure antique swords and teapots; they loathe beef’'®and eat necandfish; ordinary 
houses in Japan are consttuaed of wood, while fortresses and palaces are usually 
built of stone. Still, even though they are addicted to strange habits, the Japanese 
ate considered to be first among all the Onental peoples, having a great capacity 
for ondersiandmg, showmg tbemsclvci to be ii^emous m learning new ways 


He is mistaken in attnbiiting the provtncsal AesHootocheMinaoiom. Asearly as chcbeginiujig 
of the eighth century there were sixty-lwo ptonnees in Japan, by the early ninth century they 
numbered ti«y-5ix Guzman poisibly did not iiictude the four provinces of Shikoku, thus amvmg 
atjustsixty-two provinces Forthe modiScaooonudeiBthusyttem by the^ekv/iisee G B.Sansom. 
AHisloTjofppanM sjy^ (Stanford, iS»S),pp «-«» 

s”* For a map based on the Jesuit leporti see the one folded u 
aw means "August Home Provmces" and was*o ca 

imperial domam See Murdoch and YamagJU, •p.ta {ft S* 

desci.ption$eeRundan(ed).ep «t (n «l).p.J. „ .u . . . - 

Sie “Oxen and cows serve only for ^ougfu^ and easnagu. Of rndkaod butter they know nothmg" 
(Kaempfer, ep at [n. I8lj. 1. 194-91) 


p t.f.(n. }). 

It had onguuUy been the 
: For an almost idenbcaJ 
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and languages, and in usually being governed in their actions by reason a 

"‘iSTSnese language is difficult and rich, having advanwges over boffi 
Greek and Latin in its abundance of synonyms and in its expressions of propne^ 
and cleganced” Effective use of the language requires breeding and a tine 
sense of rhetoric, for some words arc appropriate only in addr^mg the no^ity. 
some only when dealing with commoners, others only for the young, and soil 
others just for the oldd» Two alphabets complicate the language sffiHurtncr. 
one with single letters {kam). the other with characters like those of the Chinese. 
The mode of writing is ingenious and requires great craftmanship. Because 
whole “European” word is rendered by just one Japanese character, an 
because there are fewer characters in a Japanese sentence than there are wor 
in a European sentence, an idea expressed in Japanese characters takes up 
space than its European counterpart. Like his predecessors, Guzman commen 
then at length on the national character of the Japanese, referring to 
numerous rituals, their modesty and gravity, their imperviousness to hot an 
cold, their abhorrence of stealing and gambling, their willing obedience 
superiors, and their quiet acceptance of adversity. 

The people of Japan, presumably like their contemporaries in Europe, my 
be divided into two general types— secular and religious. At the top o t 
secular estate are the “Icatas” or “kings” who have large holdings wd grea^ 
power. The rest of the land is distributed among their vassals, the , 

{daimyo), who are similar to counts and dukes, and the Tonos or minor . 
The “king” keeps control over part of his territory, assigns the rest to 
“Conixus," who in turn retain a certain amount and parcel out what rernaim 
the Tonos. The latter must provide soldiers, and since this is a “8"^^ . ^ 
hierarchy, the raising of armies is accomplished quite easily. Each lord 
absolute and final authority over his vassals, even to imposing the death sentence. 
Upon becoming old, and before death, the lords give over the govemment^o^ 
their estates to their sons over twenty years of age. Then Guzman cone 
his analysis of secular social structure by making a few brief references to 
remaining classes: merchants, craftsmen, offidals, laborers, and farmers. 

The religious groups of Japan arc diverse and numerous. The bonzes, w 
resemble Christian priests, arc organized into somethmg resemblmg a merarc y- 
The supreme priest, “laco,” must test and confirm each new sect which arts ^ 
He selects the “Tundos," who are similar to bishops and archbishops, 
confirms those chosen as superiors to govern the principal monastenes. 
bonzes have many great universities in which they study their do 

on 


ju Guzman seems to have taken tins &om a letter of Louren(o Mexia from Amakusa wn ^ 
January 6, 1584. Smee the only place where dm ss pubUshed is in the Cartas of IJS*. • * 
beheve by thu and other evidence that Guzman used the Cartas at a source. ijoaneie 

*'* Not only distinctive “words,” but almost a completely different language is used by , V 5 
in their modes of address. For a modem appraisal of these “courtesy forms' see Karum 
“Die HbSichkeicsforroen des Japamschen,” Afamonenta Nipponita, IV 094*)' 3*7"5°' 

SIS In modem Japanese Tone has comete mean “Mr." 
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Bandou is the largest of these, hot from three to four thousand students study at 
each of the four other institutions. Just as the sects of Japan are many and 
different, so do the bonaes dtfrer m their dress and ceremonies. Foremost 
among the dudes of the bonzes ts that of presiding over the interment of the 
dead. In their monasteries they sing in chorus and read at prescribed intervals. 
Ordmarily they preach with great show from ati elevated place like a pulpit, 
^rbed in silk and holdmg a golden fan in their hands. Often the sons of the 
rich and noble become bonzes. 

Of the sects there are two mam types: those which deny eternal life and those 
which acknowledge it. The sects which deny eternal life, arc known as “Xenxi” 
(Zen-shit) ; they appeal to those who want to sin freely. Their bonzes have a 
certain way of medicating as they seek to lind peace from their sins. The teachers 
of Zen each day assign their disciples some points on which to meditate. In 
their rich temples the followers of Zen worship idols (kamis) svho represent 
great wamors of the past. Of those who believe m life after death there arc two 
main groups. The first of these is the “Xodoxius” (Jodo-shu or “men of 
paradise”)*'* wluch wonhips the idol called Amida about whom a “thousand 
lies" ace told. One of these fables aUeges that Amida was the son of the king of 
the Levant who did such penance for ^ wife when she died that he accumulated 
enough menc for his followers to be saved simply by invoking his name.*'^ 
Since it nukes salvation so easy, this sect b extremely popular throughout Japan. 

Its pnesCi walk the streets ringing a bell fr>r alms and earn substantia] sums of 
money by nuking paper clothes to sell*” The second sect which believes in 
life after death is called the “Foqucxus” (Hokke'shu of Niihiren) and it has five 
difieretu words fiat satviaon. Its beliefs are derived solely from the book 
“Foque” (Hokke). The Hokkc behevers arc as stubborn as Muslims in holding 
their false beliefs, and they refuse to follow the dictates of reason. Their chief 
idol is called “laca” (Shaka or Shakyamuni).”* 

From these three principal sects, other groups broke off Often new sects 
were founded by bonzes who developed new ceremonies in their monasteries 
for worshippmg the idols. For instance, it was a bonze who founded the sect 
called “Icoxus” (Shin^cn-shu), a term meaning men ivith but one heart and 
face.’” This group b held in high esteem by die Japanese. So many people 
participate m its annual festival that ordmanly nuny of them arc killed in the 


A Bvodetn bonze, G. Kouka. profowr *« Kanu«aw»43»igaiiJ, comxoentj: “Pzfaiie ii the 
world itselP-we are in it tmee it u here that the eneocC of BuiWhj u to be found. Tiere ii no fiitur e 
hfe" Ai quoted in E. SteimlbCT-Oberlm. TheBuJJhal (London, 1938). p. 130 

mjoio leaUy mtanj “Pure Land" (iW, p. sSd- 

»“ According to K. Okamoto. a Jado bmue: To reaire <we’» ulvinon it u only nccenaty to 
ptonoimce the name of Aimda-Buddha w«h a nneere m l>“ tedeoipove power" (i»«f , p 1S7). 

Fmumably these were used by tbe fnthlU «o «lc^ thar tdots. 

This sect claims just one text, the Xeou efihe CtoilM {HMt-kp,}. at its only truth. Nlchireo, 
the founder of the sect, called for a movement -Back to Shaka ■’ lake Guzman. Chamberlain (up. al. 
I"- asl. P 79) hai no heuu Don m calling Nkbirea tbe “most b\g^” of the » 

S‘* Actually Shingoo means True Word" TT 
j9do sects. 


n (act. older than either the Z 
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crush. Among the disciples of "Ijco" (Shdta) there was a famous home mote 
devil than man, who was called “Camhadagi (Kobo Daislu). He Hugh 
people to worsWp their own devils and told them how to make then devils 
rater the bodies of other people. Upon approaching his end, Cambadagi 
ashed to be closed into a cave. One thousand years after his enclosure, mdition 
in Tapan has it, an erudite man will appear at the cave to dispute doctrine wi n 
him.>“ The cave is at “Coya” (Mount Koya). The followen of &mbadag 
founded many other sects. One of the most renosvned of these followers s« 
“Cacubao” (Kalaifcan or KdUyS Daiih!) who founded Neforo a sect evidently 
named for the monastery of Ni^iro in Kii.an Another evil sect is that cahed 
the “lambugis” {Yamahushi or “soldiers of the mountains ). Its moi^s, wnen 
they are not engaged in witchcraft or some other devilment, make pilgnmages 
to the highest crags in the land where they worship their idols. Along the way 
these soldier-monks terrorize the populace. Many others of these lesser sects ar 


rich in land and extremely bellicose. 

In Japan monasteries and temples arc numerous. Accordmg to the 
historians, the emperor ordered that the most important bonzes from a 
sects shoidd congregate on the mountain range of “Frenoxama” (Hie-no-ya 
or Hiei-zan).”* They were then given a stipend of 200,000 ducats per year 
attend the idols. Here they built rich monasteries, tcmpl», seminanes, an 
a headquarters for the supreme bonze. Many of these esublishments were e 
troyed by war, but more than five hundred of them still remain, including 
temple where the “kings” worship which houses an idol of gold 
heads and forty arms. Another great religious center is the city __ 

people of Japan regularly make pilgrimages to its famous templw 1 “° * , 

the temple of the “Daybut” (Ddifciitsw or Great Buddha) with its * . 
covered in gold, and to the temple of “Cobuquiri” {Kii/uhisi). In the aty 0 
Miyako, too, rich monasteries and temples are to be found everywhere. 

The Japanese honor their idols and thrir dead at many fesuvals held tluoug on 
the year. One celebrated in August is highlighted by a solemn procession e y 
silk-covcrcd carts filled svith child choristers and followed by the officials ° ‘ 
dty. 5 *i The idol and, it is said, the idol’s concubine are carried at the ^nd o 
procession. At another festival ofjuly 29 the idol is carried on horseback thtou^ 

the streets and followed by singen, bonzes, and sorceresses dressed in 'vhite. 

third festival held annually in March honors the idols of svar. On this occasto 


After hiTing fijiulied hij earthly work in 8is. K6b6-Dauhi u said to have the 

buried alive. He u thought still to be living m hu giave and will not stir from it until 
future Buddha, appears on earth. See Steimlber-Oberlin, ep. <it. (a. 314). P 97 titary ao'* 

**' Negoto, the headquarters of Shingt oriefonnedShingon. was a great economic, miu ■ 
pohocal power untd it was destroyed by Hideyostn in 1585. See Eliot, op. cU (n. 61). P- T.paa 
ia» In 788 the first temple was built ot these Inlb northeast of Kyoto. The as 

reported that before its destruction by Nobtmaga in 1571, the cloister city includeo 
three thousand edifices. 'nuoniee 

»’• Probably a reference to the Gionfestivallield annually in Kyoto. For a lengthier oeserp 
the account by Ft6is m Schurhammer and Voretzsch (cds-k op. of. (n. 8j). pp- *3^^^ 117-18. 

Probably the festival honoring the kam annually celebrated m Sakai. See ibU., pp- J 
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the people skirmish with each oAcr using rocks, arrows, and swords as their 
weapons.”* Many are killed m these imbroghos, but no punishment is meted 
out to the killers. Consequently many people use it as a way of revenging 
themselves upon their enemies. 

In their obsequies for the dead, the Japanese follow various ntes at which the 
bonzes officiate. Those who can afford it have processions, cremate their dead, 
and preserve the ashes in urns. The poor are buned at night.”* In August each 
year a festival is held in memory of the departed souls.**’ The people go mto 
the countryside to cat and chat with the dead, and to invite them to return home. 
Upon returning to the city at nightfoU, they enurtain the departed with lanterns 
and food. T^e next day they remm to die country in company with the spirits 
and mount lights on the highest hills to comfort the departed ones. Upon 
tetuming home, they put rocks out on the roofs to catch any mischievous 
spirit who may be hiding there instead of having returned to its mfema] abode. 
After dwelling at some length on these and other “enon” of the Japanese, 
Guzman concludes his background discusnon and proceeds with his lengthy 
narrative desenbing the CKcutian penetration of Japan from Xavier through 
the death ofHideyoshi. 

Around the turn of the century numerous other works began to appear m 
Europe dealing the suffenngt of the Christian nuttyn cnioffed at Nagasaki 

1397.”* These were followed by a scries of polemical works in which the 
Franascans vehemently attacked the Jesuits for their determination to retain 
their monopoly in Japan. When Pope Clement VIII in 1597 reaflirnied the 
privilege granted to the Jesuits in is 9 s by Pope Gregory XIll, the wrath of the 
Franciscans knew no bounds. Three Franciscan frian, a]] of whom had been in 
Japan at the time of the cnicifixions. signed a wnttm oath after that return to 
Manila in 1597 charging the Jesuits svith intriguing to obtam the expulsion of 
their Order. Christian c^nty, however, moved thefoan to admit that “although 
the Jesuits wanted all the other religious to leave Japan, they did not think 
that the tyrant [Hideyoshi] would go so lar as to uiffict the death penalty on them 
as he did do. . . Finally, to bring peace to the mission, Pope Clement VIII 
opened the gates to all, but prohibited missionanes from entering China and 
Japan except by way of the Portuguese Indies.**® 


Thij IS the festival of Hjchimin, Doddhnt form of Of». the panon of ■wimon or god of 
war. Schurhammer. «p nl {a p. 7gfeUsoflIiefotivalofHaeJumaii crlebratedatFunaiin Buago, 
but he does not tell of the mock batde. 

For a recent account of old bunal customs in Japan see W. H. Enbne, Jsppneit Customs. Tlif if 
Oritm mJ Vilut {Tokyo. 191s), chap. »i. 

For a modem authominve aemuirt of *e Bon tsowl lee Ensho Ashikaga. -'nie Fesaval for 
*e Spinu of the Dead ui Japan.” WrsfiTO 

i'* For example, see Francisco Tello, Keltafti fK eB*» * itfsfiatks tijramlei * h erim it S F. 
fue crufi/cefoii Its it! Jspon. Me tno pmimt pmio it jjpa (Seville, ijpSJ Translated mto Gcnnan 
and published in Munich in Ijpp 

a» As quoted m Boxer. «/<«. (n J), p 4 al. n 7 - „ „ 

•i® For a discussion and text of the Owsw ptstmAs see leo Magnino. Ponnfiiia Nippsmea Lt 
teiesionr ira \a SetiU Silt 1 1! Ciappmt astra^sf I iaametHtpanr^iRome. i9S,l), p? «3-67. 
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Mitcclo ii= Ribadcncira, one of the ojth-tating friars, had prepared a woA 
in ManUa which he brought to Europe in 1600 and publnhed at Barcelona the 
following ycat.ni u i, entitled Hiitorie de bs isles */ arcIiipitbgc Fihfmo y 
mms k b Gran Chinn, Tnruib. Codiin-Chinn, Malm Siam, CmiMgi y 
lapan.«‘ Almost one-half of its yy pages is given to the Franciscan mission in 
Tapan and the martyidoms. The fust of bis chapters on Japan gives a bnel 
/1<..,^nrinTi3}3 tn “satisfy the eencral desire” of the customs and religi 


description^” to “satisfy the general desire” w. _ 

practices of “the gentiles of those remote kingdoms. On Japan itself ther 
very little new material in Ribadcndia. Like the works of many of his colleagues 
in Europe, the object of his polemical piece is to explain why the Franascam 
been banned from Japan while the Jesuits were still permitted, even thougn 
extra-legally, to continue their work there. 

That the Jesuits were sensitive to the critidsms drculating in Euro^ abou 
their activities in Japan b clearly brought out in the appendix which 
felt obliged to add to the end of his second volume.”* Upon finishing 
hutory of the mission, Guzman reports that he saw two works, whose authon 
he does not want to name, which falsely impute certain motives, desires, an 
actions to the Jesuits. Should these be true, then some of what he said in 
hbtory must certainly be taken as false. Therefore to validate his own wor . 
feels obligated to Ibc and refute these allegations. According to I ® 

critics said that only one of the legates sent to Rome vras of noble birthr t a 
the purpose of the vbit was to obtain the apostolic brief of 1585 speatica y 
excluding other religious from Japan; that in obtaining thb brief the cause 0 
Christianity in Japan suffered a blow for the Jesuits deprived the converts 0 
experienced priests and instead relied on neophytes; that the Jesuits wante 
reuin the monopoly to keep all the religious revenues for themselves; that t ey 
did not want witnesses to their unwarranted concessions to converts, t a 
the Jesuits had a low regard for the other Orders and let it be knov^ 
the Japanese; that Jesuit practices, both with regard to their converts an t e 
Frandscans, had led to a decline in the faith; that by their machinations t e 
Jesuits contributed to the loss of the “San Felipe” and the martyrdoms, an 
finally, that they were acting as didoya) subjects of the king of Spain in trying 
to keep Japan to themselves. 

To these allegations Guzman gives lengthy replies. Valignano, according o 


Some bibliognphen inconectly give ihepbce and date ofpublicationatRotns. 
teem that thii informadon refen Only to the laitiectioa of the book(pp. 7ia ff) which wu 
pubhihed leparately in Madrid and Rome m 1599. "ITui bibhographical problem is 
Lorenzo Perez, O. F. M., “Los Fiancsscanos en d Extreme Onente,” Arehivum/raiuOcw’f ^ 

I {1908), SSI, n I. Also sec remarks in Ribadenetra’i work on pp. 712 and 725. My 
to Marcelo de Ribadeneira, Hutoria Je los uLa del anhipielago Fthpino y reinos de U Gran 
Tartana, Cochin-China, Malaca, Siam, CamboJ^e j Japan (Barcelona. 1601). ^luhed 

in A modem vemon with the same titk edited by Juan R. de Legtsima, O. F. M , w« 
at Madrid m 19J7. The mtroduction and Inbliography are extremely helpful, but it lack* * 
textual documentation. 

ill Ribadeneira, op <if (n. 331). pp. y49-98. 

*>* Guzman, op. at. (n. aiy), II, 645-713. 
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Guzman, sent the embassy not to get thepapaJ bnef but to ask thepope whether, 
since Japan needed more misaonanes. the other Orders should be admitted! 
The pope and Philip II both dcaded that It was not yet nme for bishops and 
mendicants to begin working in Japan. Gregory XIII made this deasion in the 
nope of preserving a uniformity of approach and doctrine so as not to confuse 
the neophytes or to weaken the primitive church. Moreover, if too few non- 
Jesuits worked in Japan they would possibly do mote haim than good; if a 
large number appeared there they would cost too much to be supported and 
might arouse the suspicious Hideyoshi about the ultimate intentions of the 
Christians. The legates sent to Europe arc shown by detailed references to be 
related to the “kmgi”ofJapan.Thc request forapapaJ deasion wasnotmoava ted 
by the appearance m the summer of 1584 of the fint Franascan to reach Japan, 
for the news could never have reached Rome and been acted upon by January, 
1585, the date of the papal brief. Thu date is also used to prove that the embassy 
could not have requested the brief since it was proebimed three months before 
the arrival of the legates in Rome.*** To refute the charges that the Jesuits were 
financially motivated, Guzman quotes the Consntunons of the Society which 
forbid the Jesuits to receive offerings for their religious mmistrations. To clear 
his fellows of the charges that theit tndmg activities could not stand mvescigacion, 
Guzman gives an extremely detailed account of some of their financial dealings. 
He refuses to admit the justice of the charge that the Jesuits were carrying 
"accommodation" too far, and aies the refusal of the Jesuits to convert any who 
refused to live monogamously as the best example of their close adherence to 
Chnstian precepts. He refers 10 the warm reception given the first Franciscans 
to land m Japan as evidence of the Jesuit regard for other Orders. The Jesuits can 
not be held responsible for the Io« of the “San Wipe" or for the martyrdoms, 
inasmuch as their offers of aid and mediation ivere not taken up and their 
wammgs not respected Hideyoshi cruafied and burned Franciscans, not because 
of Jesuit machinations, but because of their public preaching, bis own interest in 
subjugating the Philippines, and his fear that they were the advance agents of a 
Spanish conquest. Fmally, the Jesuits in their weak position, were not able to 
advance the standard of the king of Spain to Japan without hopelesslyjeopardiz- 
ing the cause of Christunity in Japan. MuA has been written on ail of these 
pomls and others since Guzman prepared his Appendix, but to Europe at the 
end of the sixteenth century it was perfwiy clear from the accounts of Ribaden- 
eira, Guzman, and others that the Europeans themselves with their internecine 
quarrels had weakened what had given promise of becoming the most successful 
Chnsnan mission in Asia. 


The events of the last decade of the HXteenth century also focused Europe’s 
attention upon Japan’s neighbors. Something ivas known vaguely about Korea 


»” Any reidcf of the Jesuit nutenals knowi dut Vafaguno m 
the deetiration of a monopoly in their lerten to Europe. For ■ 
August t$, i$lo, fiom Anma oj Pom Theototuo de Btaganaa 1 
«7»-75- 


id others had long been advocacog 
ejumple lee the Vintor’i letter of 
■a CetaifEvoTT, iSpS). Pi. 11. foil. 
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long before Hideyosbi’s army disrupted TheLand of the Morning Calm (Chosen). 
As early as 1554, Lopo Homem’s planisphere*’* produced in Lisbon showed the 
peninsula, but left it unnamed. On Femao Vaz Dourado’s map of 1571 the 
peninsula is designated as "Core,” evidently from the Japanese ko-ri. In 
the Jesuit letters, Korea was first mentioned in connection with its role as 
intermediary in the transmission of Buddhism to Japan.”’ Caspar Vilela, 
the founder of the church at Miyako, wrote from Cochin to Europe on 
February 24, IJ71: 

Ten days journey from Japan lies the kingdom ofKorea, where I have been wanting 
to go for the last four years. It is the chief land of Great Tartary and one is supposed to be 
able to reach Upper Germany from there.*** The people are white in color. Because of 
the wars gomg on in that region Jt was impossible for me to go there, even though I 
wanted to. From this country one can go to Peking where the king of China lives.”® 

Though he never realized his amhition to go to Korea, Vilela in another letter 
of lj7i reported that he had learned from the Japanese that the people of 
"Coray” ate a warlike, bearded people who are great horsemen and who spend 
much of their rime hunting tigers and lions.**‘ Then in 1578. Domingos 
Monteiro, a Portuguese captain sailing from Macao to Japan, was caught m a 
typhoon. His vessel was nearly wrecked off the wild coast of Korea. After 
lengthy deliberations with the crew, Monteiro decided not to tempt fate by 
going ashore, for the people of this "island” were reported to be “barbarous and 
inhuman" Tartars.*** Antonio Prenestino, a Jesuit from Calabria, who was 
aboard the vessel, recorded this experience in a letter sent from Japan to India, 
dated November 8, 1578. This document was forwarded to Europe, though it is 
not known exactly when, and was published m the Cartas of 1598.*** 

As early as 1586, Hideyoshi had revealed to Coelho and Ftdis his intention of 
attacking China through Korea and this information was duly relayed to 
Europe.*** In the Annual Letters written m 1590, 1591, and 1592, Korea is 
given more than passing attention as it gradually was forced to yield up its 
seclusion and appear for a period in the mtemanonal limelight. The relationship 
ofKorea to Japan, China, and the “Tartar” regions is clearly brought out, and 
it b known that Korea is divided from China by a broad river. Even so, some 


Reproduced in CortcjSo. cp. at. (a. sgi). in coUection at end of Vol K. 
s>''FT 6 is’Hi«(>ryo/JapariaiediCedb 7 SchiiihaniineraiidVotet 25 ch, op. tit (n 8j), p I 23 - 

An estunate that he adjusts hinuelfm a later lettei to a journey of three days. Actually the sea 
passage from Japan to Korea, then as bow. would have taken only a few hours 
s” CC with Crua’s geograpWcal informanoti, below, p. 733. 

a*» As quoted jn J. Laures, S. J , “Koieas eiste BerUhtung imt dem Chnstentoin.” Zt'ltchnflf^t 
Musionswtssenschafi und RthgitmwusatKhaJi, XL (i93(S). 178. 

Cartas (Evota, 1398), I, Jip. 

>*• The Europeans knew, or thought they knew. Uiat a Portuguese junk had earlier made port in 
Korea and that It had been teenved with great ho^ty Also see Boxer, ep cil. (n. 208). pp 3 *"*^ 
«> It 1$ also incorporated in Frd«’ Huterr t^Japrut under the date 1578. See Seburbammer and 
Votetisch(eda),ep. cit.(n.83),pp 504-«. C£ Stmt. ep. nt. (n ia4),IV.42J. 

IS* See Murdoch and Yamagata, op. nl. (n. 54), D. 305. 
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of the maps prepared in Europe late m the century snll showed Korea as an 
island. Kwea’s traditional vassalage to Oiina is recognized, and the Koreans 
are thought to follow Chinese custom m law, dress, mstituuons, and govern- 
ment. Though the Koreans arc reputedly braver than the Chinese, their 
armed might is presumed to bcinfrnor to Japan s Both the Chinese and Koreans 
are comidered to be supenor to the Japanese on the sea “because of the large 
size and the strength of the ships . . . (they] put to sea.”*** 

The first European to visit Korea, Father Gregono de Cespedes, arrived there 

in company wichajapanese friar on December 27, 1593.”* He had been requested 

by the Japanese Chnsdaiu tojom them m Korea as their spintual adviser m the 
field. On his way to Korea, De Cespedes was forced to seek a haven on the 
island of Tsushima and was probably the first European to land there and 
report its existence. Although De Cespedes wrote two letters from Korea,*** 
he speaks only of the mtensely cold weather he cxpenenced there and did not 
like. In the Annual Letters for 1594. tS 9 S, and 1596 no mention is made about 
De Cespedes’ tour of duty m Korea or about the country itself. They are 
mainly concerned with the prioress of the war and with the Korean prisoners 
sent to Japan. Apparently the only contemporary to wnte about De Cespedes’ 
activities was Guzman, who used the Spanish archives of the Society of Jesus, 
ROW lost, m the preparaaon of his book.*** During his eighteen months m 
Korea, De Cespedes appears to have spent most of his nme among the Japanese. 
His acquaintance with Koreans, like those of his fellow Jesuits m Japan, was 
apparently confined to prisoners, some of whom were actually taken to Japan. 

In £act, De Cespedes on his return to Japan took a young Korean boy with him. 
This lad, like many other Korean capaves, was baptized by the Jesuits with the 
idea that he should later fecum to Korea as a Chnsdan missionary.**® 

The fullest but not necessarily the most accurate account of Korea is to be 
found m Guzman’s svork.**' Peninsular Korea is bound on the west by China, 
on the north and northeast by the Tartars and by the “Oraacays” (tribes north 
of the Tumen*). He believes that a part of the kingdom, * Cotay-san, is an 
island.*** The Koreans pay annual tribute to China and fight sporadically with 


As quoted in Gerald Moscf, "Pocwgiiese Attempo at C^iemng Korea,” Kenm Survtr. n’ 

(> 9 SJ).S These lettetsofFtws art alsoab«raetedmEnglnhuiR»chardHatloyt./>n«if 4 H Km'.^enr 

(Glasgow, 15104), X(, 4ai-<i . , , , , 

*‘*Thjs was wnrten by Frdis in 1593, evsdently a few moaths before the defeat of the Japanese 
navy at the hands of Admiral Yl Moser, bt J 4 l). P J 

The Jesuit histonans usually say that be amved there m IJ 94 Here I am following Ralph M. 
Cory, "Some Notes on Father Cregono de Cespcslet, Koiea's First Foropean \ mcor, Traruaenmj 
o/ihe Kortd BrwicA c/tlu Ueyaf /Isiaiir Seoeiy, XXVB (191A 9 - 
*** Translated m itid , pp. 3S-4S 

ttii , p 1 5. Since De Cespedes was a « u not sarpnsutg that materuls on fail icasaDes 

were more accessible m Spam than etewheie. 

»“> For this young Korean’s subsequent acevuies see ttU. p. ai For the Chnsoanirwg of Korean 
slaves in Japan sec Laurcs, lx fii (o. 340), tSS-Fp. 

See op. nl. (n. aiy). H, soi-a. . ^ , , . 

’**Teixeira on his excellent map ofjapan puMuhed by Onemn m tS 9 S inowi tb 
as an island. 
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tStit other nciehbors.”’ Insulif Kora is mountamom, but the mauJaud is 
Bat and fruitfuh The Koreans grow rice, frui^ and a great abundance of Wy 
(perhaps sugar). Their houses they cover with ole. Inland they arc “ 
rich gold and silver mines. The people themselves are white, 
and strong. Their king, respected by all. lives in a capital aty wheh n studded 
with many palaces. The kingdom is eatefuUy guarded 
overseas trade is not permitted. Guzman also has much to say a 
Korea, the various efforts which the participants undertook to arrive at 
negotiated settlement, and of the Jesuits* continuing interest m Korea as a roa 
to 354 , 

The Uu-ch’iu chain, including Formosa, was known by report to Fires when 
he wrote his Suma onentd in about 1515. After the Portuguese beame inorc 
active off the China coast, they undoubtedly heard much more about the« 
islands and it is probable that some Europeans even touched upon them belo 
1550.JSS B-utters prepared between 1550 and 1570 show these isl^ , an 
llha Formosa (Portuguese for “Beautiful Island”) is made larger thm the o 
islands and given the Portuguese name by wluch it is still known. e ; 
the Diogo Homem type, prepared after IJSS on the bam of P.h. 

ratcriah made avaUable by people who bad actually worked and m rn 
East, show Formosa quite clearly. The shape of Formosa, of the 

fantastic, since the navigators, it seems, then knew only the northern a 
island.”® Like the Portuguese sailors, the Jesuits in Japan soon learned to 
the Liu-ch’ius and Formosa as hazards to navigation.”’ The first recorded 
of a European to Formosa tells of the shipwreck of Andre Feio on its wes 
coast in ij 82 .»»* A decade later. Father Juan Cobo died on Formosa s 
able shores after being shipwrecked there on hb voyage from Japan back to 
Philippines. . , - 

By the time of Coho’s death it had become apparent to the Spanish autno 
in Manila that occupation of Formosa by a hostJe power, presumably 
could menace the commercial and military security of the Philippines. 


>»> Border difficulties in the north was cbaracterutK of most of Korea’s history, 

the Mongol invasion. Even while prepanog for Hideyoshi’s onslaught, the Koreans ha 

army on their northern bordets See H. B- Hulbett, Tie History of Kerea (Seoul, ipoj)" h 
»»«The Jesuits in Japan hoped to approach Fckii^ directly through Korea (Guzman, y- 

Cf. iionces in G. Schurhammei. op. lit On. 30). I, nos. 1195 and 3973 ; “d CortesSo. op «'• 
(n. 293), Vol. n. Plates !♦, 17. i9. *>-a3. ay-a*. 5*. 

i$»Dahlgren, f«.cir.(n. 4), p. 26. ,, ForahigWy 

See Frdli’ account m Schurharomer and Vot«»di (eds), ap. tit. (n. 8sJ, p. all. r po, a 

fandful description of •‘liqirio” See Vilela’s letter of 1571 in Cartas (Evora, i595)' • £^00, 

highly realistic discussion of Formosa’s relation to navigation as a typhoon center on me . jj 
Macao to Nagasaki see the rutter of the "Santa Cruz" for 1385-86 as reproduced in Appef 
Boxer, op. at. (n. 3). 

>s* Boxer, op. fit. (n. 3). p. 130. Ctramieioh* 

ss» Hideyosiu made no secret of Ms plan to conquer and annex Formosa. See GiuliaM :> 6 , 

“Hideyoshi’s Expanaonist Policy on the Asunc Mainland,’* Transatlions of the Asiatic 0 
Japan, jd ler., IB {1954), 196. 
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lannch a milieaT, drive againsi Fonnosa. But the Spanish ships were forced by 
storms to turn back to the Phihppuies.M" The Spanish continued, however to 
ensh hopes, not to be reahzed for another generation, of establishing a base on 
rmosa as a talce-off point for thar missionary and military drives towards 
southern Japan and Fukien province m Cliina.«« Thus, before 1600 the strategic 
position of Formosa in the international rcLnons of the Far East was bcginnkg 
o be understood in Europe, even before the Westerners had successfully 
penetrated its shores. 

northeast of Japan called "Gsoo'’^* (Yezo or the 
Hokkaido) was first relayed to Europe in 1548 or 1549 fiom Indu by the 
ta lan Jesuit, Nicolo LanciUotto.**^ Though his manuscript was probably 
circulated. Lancillotto’s matenal on Yezo was not actually published until 
^06. The Italian Jesuit tells us that he learned about the people of Yezo from 
ajiro. They are white, wear long beards and bobbed hay. They are large m 
stature, fight courageously, and have no fear of death. In war they fight 
^ “Germans.” The Ainu arc known to the Japanese by 

the piratical raids they make upon Japan's coastal towns. The presence of such 
tnateruls in Europe and Portugal may help to account for the accurate representa- 
tion of Yezo which appean on the planisphere of Dattolemeu Velho dated 
Most striking is Velho’s success in depicting the placement of Yezo in 
Klation to Japan and thecontinentandtngivingtheislandsomeihmgapproaching 
its proper size and configuration. The fint phase in the uncovenng of Yezo to 
the West concludes on an amusing note. In 1^64. the Portuguese Jesuit, Manuel 
Teixeira, writing from Canton, tells of hearing fiom a Japanese about a people 
who are reputed to be more warlike than the Japanese and who are $0 presump- 
tuous as to call their island "Yesu.”*** However, their use of the name “Yesu" 
may well be a sign, he thinks, that they know and revere the true Jesus. Hope 
Imgets long and travels far! 

More precise mformauon on the Ainu was gathered by Fr6u in Miyako and 
dispatched to Europe in his letter of February 20, 1565. He reports that the 
Japanese tell about a large country situated three hundred leagues to the north of 


SeeG F. Ziide, Tht Phihppinij tunr I^Spaaik T<>wj(Mvub, IpSj). p tSp 
CC ihe Itfticc from Japan wnct<n M. 1S97 ^ BrolbCT Mactfo dc la Aicuncion giving fan views 
on the occupation of Fonnoja for mniionary purpoio See Father Pablo PancIIi (ed.), T rmcuce 
Cclm. S J , Letor tvanielica (Barcelona, 190a), H 9»-W 

Probably LaneiUotto had wncten “EaoOb" the pethapl being a copyut’l or edicor'i error 
Sec Doroteo Schilling, O F. M,, “H cootnhuro dea nuanofun atroLa na aecoli XVI e X\^I alia 
conoscenza dell’ijola di Ero e drgli Amu,” id C. Coatintmietef. t* mirricni lairaUOie t U nliura ietV 
Oritnie (Rome, lp<3>, p. 143, ti. 14 

’“For text aee iW.pp. 143-44, ilao tee G. Schortammer, "Der erne Dencht Qber die Amu in 
Nofdjapan." Die kaihoUschm Munomn, LIV(Jsn(0. ajj. 

to A. T. Pirea. "O Japlo no leeulo XVt," O fatfi/we. UII (tpolS), 7«. 

See the map m CortejJo. ep of (la. Ipj). n, plate ix, and for dueuiaon pp 440-41 Also 
consult Kish, for. of. (n. 276). pp 30-33 

First printed m the Carlai of 1370 aod then l ep nnt t d u the Cafter of 139! (h I43-4S) See 
Streit, ep. « (o. J14), iv^ ^,7. 
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Japan 

, he Japanese capiul. I. WaaWtan. - 

selvitaanimal skins, wear.mnaeas„^W=^^^^^ 

L“n. I rshl; ITwTa 

Srreachingdownasfaras.heshonlier.Theymdesvnh.^^^^^^^ 

“ftS letter dealmg tvi.lt the Ainn was 

then was given much greater circulanon y eing e from Goa to 

puhhshed in IS88.1M Father Caspar VJela m hir long letter 57^^ 
the Benedictine convent m Avia, his native city m For g , P , ^ 

Slories told earUer and adds a few new he ha, 

Yeao and the Ainu. The extension of Yero n reportedly ve^ g 

heard it said by Japanese merchanK that it extend, eastward “ ^ ^ 

The Ainu are quite different from the Japanese and s^peak a '“6 8 J , 

, he sameasjapanese. The people arc baAaromhke.he»^^ 

he admits that he has not seen any natives of Ywo. ^ „f 

probably citcuUted earlier in Portugal, it was first published m the c 

'tVull score of years was to pmsbrfore *= 

It was on the occasion of Valignano s reception by “ professional 

Jesuit, first had an opportunity to meet and question an " P . p„, 
iosmographer, Ignacio Morera ‘^.V^gue,- 'vho -s m 
tourage, had an opportumty on this occasion to hear “ b"' 
geography of Yezo from a native who was then at the T^aike eou ■ N 6 
L polished in sixteenthvcentunr Europe as far as “ '“°'2rf er^.s an 
experience. But in the Roman archives of the Society of Jesus t 
anonymous Latm manuscript dated 1591 . evidently prepareU ny J 
enutled "De Yeaorum insula.">r. The map of Yezo, P“\”P Xpr,s 
Morera or a Jesuit, is no longer atnehed to the manuscript. The • „ ,5 

that the island which the Japanese call Yezo is referred to by the n 

m For . nmUst dooipuvn wnltoim ihe mvtrmth ™lwy “ “'“’v'L™ INw Vwk S’ 
for a more detailed and authoritative account see J. Batchelor, TTie<<ina»/j ^ Hence they 

j6s Old Japanese mirrors were circtibi and usually made of brass or some o 
might well have served as breastplates. 

s»» Op. fit. (n. as9). PP- 8S3-J*- _ a. 4 uimwi.A mav have been the 

JTo See Schilling. I«. fit. (n. 361). pp. u8. ij*. -nie same Morera da ® ^ The 

cartographer of the Florentine map prepared sniS*S- See Corteao. ep fi-l • • ,27-18. 

connecticm. however, is tenuous. See Cotteilo and Teixeua da Mota. op- ft- 
'^Ti'^'sciXig. I«r fit. (n- ifla). pp. s4»-SO. 151- 

Portuguesesparaoconheamentoda«UiadeIesonoJapIonos<culoXVI. Aclasf^ot 

of the History of the Discoveries. Lisbon, xpdi),!!!, jiy-aj. 
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Maps, Histories, and Poimia, 1585-1601 

d, sail to a certain other island 
Rebincur" (R.ep-un-quar, or 
; in European writings, so far 
It IS said that their bows are 
1 in many of their customs are 
51a than to the Japanese even 

- • or y ■'Ome of the Jesuit information 

on Yezo was also incorporated at about this same time into the descnption of 
Japan which was a part of the “first Bookc of Relations ofModeme States." 

espite the availability of such information in Europe, the Portuguese cartogra- 
pher, Luis Teixeira, on his otherwise excellent map ofjapan published m 1395, 
just mentions the existence of Yezo in the legend. 

Nothing more is heard from the Jesuits about Yezo until the annual letter of 
1596 written by Fr 6 is. In 1599 this account was printed m collections appeanng 
m Rome and Main2.a»i From the Mainz version in Latm, Hakluyt translated 
mto English the material on Yezo (or his N«’if<ift'<wr(t6oo). From these pubhca- 
tions both southern and northern Europe learned by the end of the sixteenth 
century that Kakazaki Yoshihiro, daimyo of the Tsugaru region of northern 
Nippon, ruled over Yezo as a vassal of Hideyoshi,’’* and that his son was a 
baptized Christian. The “Tartars” of Yezo were also described as "a most 
barbarous fcmd of people" who "Jive by hunting and fishing, and neglect 
hu$baadfy.” 3 « They trade by bartering “fishes, the skins of beasts, and certam 
herbc! of the sea" for cloth, weapons, and other instruments. Unlike later 
commentators, Frdis does not report that the islands stretching north and ease 
from Japan arc rich in gold and sdver.’^ 


Ainomoxon (Ainumoshiri).Tte Ainiis,itis sai 

loated to the north and west wbidi dbey call " 
Sakhalin in the Ainu language), the fint rcfer«ice 
as I know, to Sakhalm. Of the Ainus diemselves 
shorter than those of the Japanese. In fic^ the Ainu.' 
held to be closer to the Tartan of northeastern A: 
though they live eeographicallv closer to raoan. Sc 


• • . the missionaries (in Japan) were certainly keen and intelligent observers 
of the mundane life that went on around them," svntes Professor C. R. 
Boxer.Jt? Not all students ofjapan agree with this appraisal. Some dismiss the 
Jesuits as **poor observers,’'*^* and others ignore their letters and histones 
because of religious bias or because of their inabibty to read the languages m 
which they were published. But serious Western historians of Japan from 
Engelbert Kaempfer to Sir George Sansom have been fully aware of the im- 
portance of these letters for the reconstruction of one of the most complex and 
important chapters m Japanese history— the Sengoku Jidai or the age of the 
country at war. Murdoch, more than any other general historian ofjapan, 
combed a substantial number of letter collections and examined most of the 


See Runddl (ed ), ep. eit. (n. 41), p «. 

The venions printed in Mainz were n tatin and Cenaan. 

On this episode in the history of YeznseeJ A. NenAem Frmli. 

^ • 1953). pp 7-8 

*’* Quoudons from Hakluyt, op cit {n 34J), XI, 441 - 4 ^ 

CC Hamson, op til. (n 374), p 147 On the mythical islands of gold and nlie 
supposed to he m the Pacific consult Wso*. fee. cif (n J9). Pf ao7-«>- 
Qp (n 3). P SO 

”• Richard Hildreth, Japan As U Was end Is (Tokyo, IPDV 
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Japan 

secondary accounts written by 

iLpean documents serves to show '^''^’^'.^rildtag^panese 

into Japanese and published in Japan..*” The Jesutts of ^ ^ 

hammers®* especially, have contnbuted notably to the scho y PP 

sSlw enables sLolars to userhelenersnaore effecnve y^^^^^^^ 

To date, however, no general histonan wntmg on Japan m “|J„ 

has to my knowledge seen fit to comb the Jesuit sources as Murdoch did 

'*\he other Watem matetiaU relating to 

compare in number or quabty to the Jesuit sources. The fiist "“““J ‘ 
ftom Portuguese traders were neither numerous nor , . Portugal 

however, that much more reliable information must have ^ yj, 

than we now know about. Still, in the very namie of the 
came to exist between the Japanese and the PottuguKC. it was ^ 

the traders to understand much about either .he Japanese 
The Pomiguese, lie Xavier, first saw the Japanese m the “‘j „ 

eastern Asia. Their first tepotts on Cipangu, » i“p„ ® ese 

mustcettainly have been classified as state seeretsmLisbon. Once t^Po g 

began to trade directly with Japan they took over the arrymg-mde to 
cfiiu and Japan. Hence there were no. many direct '^hanges of co^ 
between Japan and Europe. No more than a handful of 
actually involved directly in thejapan trade and very few, tf any. »'h«hu P 
were petmitted by the Portuguese to reach Japan. And fiMUy. onre J 
began to write about Japan, there was no reason for Europeans ot t jiy 

of the century to encourage the presumably less literate and 
informed merchants to record their experiences. It was only atter 5 3. 
criticism ofthejesmts and their monopoly of Japan moimted, that e 
and official Spanish reports from the Philippines begin to cMt gen 
upon the veracity of the Jesuit correspondents. But, as we have s o 
Jesuits, particularly those like Valignano who were actually wor g 

mMnrfochand Yimagjtt, e;>. rif.0»'St).U-4»- , ,,„rofthe«nib“*y 

»•* Among the most UDportintJennt works Iraiubted were: G.GuJnCTHicTO trinsUted 

to Europe (see Lsuies. ap. eii. [n. aisl. ««“ no. vjCii the Carfor of .. .j i is rcd by Murs- 

piecemeal between 1916 ind 1943 and Uns entire set of transUoons is now being pr^ 

kami NacgirS (detads in Lautes. «j» rtf,ln.aiSl.wwnno.aj*): »oda Japanese tranus r- aul.il'® 

Hutwia de Us misstmes . . . appeared at Tanbaidri in 1944-45 (details m Lau^ 
no. as4l For an evaluaaon of the importance of ibe European sources by a Japanese 

see Matsuda Knchi. for. n«. (n. 14), pp. i< 56-*7 Jrrhivumhisias^'" 

all For fifty years (1907-57) of the east Georg Schurhammtr bibliography see /ven 
S«W«u Icju, XXVI (1957). 423-51- 
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Histories, md Poiemia, 1585-1601 

Far East, were just as aware as thest aratues that many of their letters and 

histones svete misleading, badly mfotmed, and biased. Still, for anyone interested 

m writing the history ofjapan m the Sengoku era. the Jesuit matenais ssnth all 
tneir Jimitaoons are indispensable sonrees. 

From the materials surveyed in tha chapter, it is apparent that SLxteenth- 
century Europe learned ofjapan primarily through literary sources. Not as 
^y item of trade or art were lintcd to Japan as they were to India and 
Uima. Though the Japanese xvere not expressly forbidden to travel or trade 
abroad, apparently very few, except for pirates, took advantage of their 
treedom imtil the last generation of the sixteenth century. In the Portuguese 
trade reports there arc many more references before 1550 to the Chinese and 
the products of Chma than to the Japanese and their products. Still, the Jesuits, 
the Portuguese before them, twgan collecting material on Japan before 
Xwer arrived there. The reports of Yajito, an escaped cnmmal of Kagoshima, 
and of Alvarez, a Portuguese merchant provided Europe with its fint substantial 
notices ofjapan. 

The mystery ofjapan was soon dispelled by the drcularion and publication 
of the Jesuit letters. It was only a matter ofa few yean after Xavier landed at 
Kagoshima before the “Cipangu” of Marco Polo began to be identified with 
Japan. Maps, like the one published by Ramusio, began shortly after mid- 
century to show a territory called Japan, and by Ij6i the fint independent map 
ofjapan was produced. As early as iSS4-SS. people in Portugal, Spain, and 
Italy were able to see a Lving represenuave of Nippon in Bernard, the young 
convert whom Xavier sent to Europe. Tbe Jesuit letten, written by Portuguese, 
Italian, and Spanish members of the Order were drculated to Jesuit houses all 
over Europe. Selections from this mass of correspondence then quickly appeared 
in print, especially in the Avisi particolari prepared in Italy. By 1565 the fint of 
the great Ibenan Carlas appeared, to be followed by those of 1570, 1575, and 
1598. The fint synthesis based on the letten was put out by MafTei in 1571. 
This work, built on the ongmal Portuguese manuscript of Da Costa, was 
published in Latin, presumably to enable the learned of all Europe to have 
official word on the state of the Jesuit mission in Japan. Those histones which 
were modeled on MaiTci’s fint effort are valuable as source collections, but 
probably less so than the Cartas, inasmudi as they were edited and scleaed for 
the purpose of presenting an edifying overview of Jesuit achievements. For a 
much b^er segment of the European pubbe the Christian victories in Japan 
were brought to life by the triumphal tour of the emissaries in Accounts 

of their visit were circulated far and wide m printed books and pamphlets, and 
Maffei’s prinedpd work on the imssions published originally in Sj88 was 
reprinted many times before the end of the century. Translations of the Annual 
letters from Japan into Latin and northern European venuculars became more 
numerous than ever after the embassy had dnmatized the successes of the 
“lisnon in Japan. Even the Protestants hegan to rake notice of the Jesuit successes 
and to call for a Protestant effort. 



CHAPTER IX 


China 


Europe’s couception of Chins in the ptcduoovt.y ors was toe P 

fiom'thc tesriiouy of the land tta.ete »d &om 

peregiinations. The impression ttansrmtted by these 

sharpened and given a measure of substance by the 8”™* j^diwas 

Europe that a people and a dviluadon exi$ted m the most . jeJ m 

able to produce silks and porcelains that could not be by a 

Europe. Still the outlines of this portrait continued to be badly 

veneer of legend and fable. Indeed, it would require almost ‘be 

century before a clearer and more preosc image of China c 

the blending of the newer view with the adumbrauon inhcnte 

^ Only hazy glimpses of China can be caught from the coi^erdal, ffavd, 

official reports that were circulated in Europe during the first yeaK 

teenth century. The Portuguese pioneers in India heard ^ 

“white vititors” who had appeared on the Malabar Coast at irreg 

some eighty years before. Confirming reports reached 

decade of exploration about the spectacular voyages to the Indian u 

Africa of the early Ming adventurers.’ But Da Ga^ ommodities 

successors were frr more mtcrcstcd in spices and gold than m tnc co 

of Chinese provenance that they found m the marts of southwes ^ ^ 

Soil they brought back to Lisbon samples of the silks and porcelains 

Thii chapter was presented m summary before the International Congre« 1-^eiro, 

Ducovenet in Lisbon m i960. My paper, along wi* the commentary of Dr. rt 
1$ published mAflar (Lisbon, 1961), rV, 379-306. _ Drchne of the Early 

I For a discusaon of Ming expansion and withdrawal ree Juog-pang Lo, 1 M ^ rfamese Abroad 
Mmg Navy.” Orieni extrmut, V (i 9 S^. 149 - 57 . Also tec C. R. Boxer. Notes Sources, 

m tte Late Mmg and Early Manchu Feisods Compiled from Contemporary E P«»“ 

I JOO-I7JO,*' 7'ien Hsu AfonlfiP, IX (X939). 44*^S>- 



Behind ike Portuguese Curtain, t $20-^0 
w luch were then exceedingly rare in Europe and expeniivc even m the bazaars 
ot India. Weak as these earliest stimuli evidently were, it did not take long for 
Mg Manuel I of Portugal and his enterprising aides to seek more detailed 
mforniation about the rhjti rv. 

In I jo 8 Diogo Lopes de Scqucira was sent out from Portugal to reconnoiter 
Malacca and he was given the following instructions: 

You shall ask after the Chijni, and from what part they come, and from how far, and 
at what times they come to Malacca . . . and the tncfchandue that they bring, and how 
ships come each year, and regarding the form and type of their ships . . . 
and if they are we jthy merchants, and if they are weak men, or wamors, and if they have 
arms or artillery, and what clothes they wear, and ifcluy are men oflarge build , . . if they 
Me Christians or heathens, if thar country is a great one, and if they have more than one 
amongst them, and if any Moon hvc amongst them or any other people that are 
not of their Lw or laith; and, if they are not Chnstuns, m what do they bieve and what 
they adore, and what cuseoim they observe, and towards what part docs their country 
“tiend, and wnth whom do they cooEne.* 

To begin providing the answen to these questions, the Portuguese were to 
find, would require most of a century. 


Behind the Pobtucoesb Cumain, 1520*50 

After the Portuguese captured Malacca m 1511 , it was not long before himted 
commercial intercourse between the Chinese and the Portuguese began, 
husitanian adventurers and traders soon began to eiqilore, sometimes on their 
own and sometimes in company with Chinese, the routes over sea and land 
from Malacca to South China. Most of the pioneer Ibcnans to visit the China 
coast sailed there in junks, and the merchants among them were quick to learn 
diat there could be "as great proEt in taking spices to Cbma [from Malacca] 
*1 in takmg them to Portugal.”^ Still the porcelains and silken cloths cononued 


* Ai quoted m J. M Braga. “The Wmcni Paooeen and Their Ducover 
* Hongkong, BoltUm, No. a (SqiieiDber. IMS^. p. *> See alio the 
tepoh, written fiom to Florence on November is, ii>5* *1 9“°'=“ ^ *■'' 

“om Pomigucte Capnvej in Canton, Wntieo m 1 SJ 4 and rjl®.” 

US«I). 423-24 Both of the pnfonen' fctten were actuanj wittteo m isa* (tee Wo 
“poll’* letter wu probably citculated in Italy around the ome it wu ^ 

oot published until after mid-ceutury when U appeared m G B RamiuiO, Delle navig 
(Venice. 1330), VoL I. fols 136-58. .. r- 1 m , 

•Ai quoted in Ferguson, fcc «f (n 2). p.eaj.fiomtbeletlerof Andrea t-oisaii wrteni 
onjanuary 6, 1313 Corsali'i letter wat fint publnhedmHorenceia is«8. but was nrougui 

attention only after mid-cc— 


when It appeared m 


iirks of Gio' 
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China 

vUit to China m I5U. Jto t'B ^Europe.* But Portugal'i growing 
commoames, such as rung • ^ ^5 news of its mctchano 

■'^:StrguL ■■policy of seje^-was^^^^^^^ 

China ofrfromEutopcs™w;thcClnncse.^d^oo^ 

ignorance by a policy of cxclusivcna, were thee 

sailors and merchants, whom the Portuguc« ^1107-98) of the 

illegaUy from the viewpoint fothaden ii the interets of 

Hung ■Wu emperor the sons of Itin had be teheading was 

national security to go abroad ether by information 

officially ordained for those who left „f *e first Ming 

ptgudicial to the secunty of the sole. The P P ^ successors. 

Lperots against venturing abroad were “o" ■’“"SX Vng Ho and other 
In the first quarter of the fifteenth antu^, to the south and west; 

naval commanders led a senes of official “PI , Ceylon, contempo- 

Chinese traders, the ■■wHte men” known m Calicut and 
rnaeously visited many of the major ports of the ‘^“iy owed a 

Tent of the dry of Malacca by m as an 

great deal to the actions of the Chmese navy which m in 1433. 

overseas base." China^s overseas enretpt^ were offia V ^,licr 

and in subsegnem years, by a senes of nnpenal edicts reinsotmg 

“^^tr^toSLavyrodefendirscoasoldrim^^^^^^^^ 
of the Japanese, native, and (U;et) Portuguese Xl“i„ 4e sixteenth century.’ 
Mongols was, however, Peking s paramount prob e p 

Consequently, it was upon the threaten^ land fton of southern China 

focused Its attemion, and the navy and the comul sixteenth cen- 

werc allowed to faU into disrepair and demy. At no “ ossiuoin 

niry was Peking able to enforce successfully ns pohey of isolanon or 

strict peace and order along its MutheastemOTast. rhii^iing period 

The declining prosperity of maritime China in r-,fthePortu- 

(l 522-<)6) coindded with the cessation of offiaal ttadmg ^ uacy- 

guese at Canton and with the expi^on of ilhcn “1 upie of isoWon. 

Although the central govemmem held fiitnly to P™ J,vmces, needed 

cetuin of the ports, espedally in Kwangtung md Fukien ptovmces, 

. Sse B»gx iw. oi. (1 a), p. e. 1 n» ■« 

. irmunon of the Chinese, of nmg «1 » » ■ewtoih on their ships. 


muniunon ot tne v-oinesc, 

1 »; a™. ™“ “ ‘ 

. On the .vcJmon ottbe Mma .100.4. n« “■”''’^5^ f,5.”lL.g .ganW dc 

SetUmg in North Chm»?” OneTO exlrrmu; VI {1954). I1I-S9- 
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Behind the Portuguex Curtain, 1 520-^0 
wasul and foreign trade for survhraL* From the testimony of the Portuguese 
It wocJd even appear that in the first half of the century the govemon of 
so'Th f t^sued licenses to Chinese merchants wanting to trade to the 

■^e first official Portuguese embassy to China was dispatched from Malacca 
to Canton in 1517, after it had been learned "that the Chins desired peace and 
tnendship.”i'> Before departing for China, Tome Pires, who headed the 
embassy, had sent back to Lisbon a detailed summary of Portuguese trading 
activities throughout the East m which he discoursed at some length on “what 
e Nations [people] here in the East" report about China, Liu-ch’iu, and 
K ^ ^ report Pircs shows that he clearly understood the official pro- 
biaon against Chinese going abroad, the rough outlines of the tnbutary 
re aoons existmg between the rulers of southeastern Asia and Pekmg, and 
something about Chinese practices m receiving foreign emissaries. 

It is hardly surprising that Pires did not fully comprehend the ramifications 
of, or the theory behind, the tnbutary system. The details of its operations are 
^y now beginning to emerge dearly to Westem scholars.'* On the basis of 
his limited information Pires could not have fully understood that the tnbute 
Jystem of his day was designed, like the policy of isolation, to preserve the 
sccunty of the empire, to prevent the expon of its treasure, and to limit inter- 
luaonal intercourse to chose who would acknowledge their vassalage to China 
and their obedience to its emperor. Tnbute missions could come to China 
only on terms presenbed by Peking. Some of the members of tnbute missions 
niight trade at firontier dies, or at mterior ones on the ordamed route to the 
upital, and even in Pekmg itself. But under no conditions could foreigners 
he permitted to stay in China indefinitely, or to negouate with the imperial 
court on a basis of equality. Such were the regulaoons for mtemacional relations 
that the Portuguese ermssanes confronted when they first touched the soil of 
China, and they were hardly prepared by what they had learned elsewhere 
for the reception they met. 

The fleet carrying Tome Pires set the envoy ashore at Canton in 
fherc, after some discussion, the Chinese authorities assigned him a residence 


• The most spiemicic study of the uuugutiooaofPorniguejetrsdewithChuaa Ching T’len-tse, 

Siw-PmusHtic Tm* ffcm A Sy«iht«t ^Permpme m2 Chmtit Sourcej {Uydeo, 193*). 

U'V. Also see CfurleiW MicSheiry, "ImpairiDeot of the Maig TnbuHry System as Exhibited 

to Trade Involving Fukien" (PhD dissertanon. University ofCaiiforaia, 195*), P 103. 

♦ For example, see Armando Cortesao ted), lie Sum Oienul »/ Teixi Pm (London. 1944). 

1 , tip. 

t® As quoted Horn the words of the trader. BailolaiDeu Perestrello, in Feiguson, Inc at. (n. a). 


, “ Cortesao (ed), op. at. (n. 9), pp also see Chang Tien-tie, "Malicoa andthe F^ure of 

the First Portuguese Embassy to Pekmg," Jtmmel of SoaM Asian H>sarj (Singapore). IB (196a). 

'* For general background see J K. Fiirbank and S. Y. Teng. "On the Ch’uig Tnbutary Systeim" 
liervari Journo] ofAsuUxe Studies, VI (1941), 135-37. ** u ' 



China 

where he waited for permission to proceed to Peking. Pires and his entourage, 
after what must have seemed an interminable delay, finally set off for the capital 
early in 1520. While waiting in the imperial aty from July, 1520, to February, 
1521, for the emperor to return from a southern tour of inspection, the political 
atmosphere turned blackly against the Portuguese. Representations were 
apparently received at the court invdghing against the disorderly conduct of the 
Portuguese traders and sailors along the south China coast. An ambassador 
fiom the exiled sultan of Malacca meanwhile arnved in Pekmg to complain 
about the losses which his lord had suficred at the hands of the Portuguese 
“sea-robbers.”” When the Cheng-te emperor finally died in May, 1521, 
without having received Pires, the Portuguese ambassador was ordered by the 
Chinese to leave the capital. He returned to Canton in September, 1521. only 
to find that the once tractable Cantonese had turned violently hostile towards the 
Portuguese whom they accused of stealing a number of their children and of 
carrying them off into slavery. 

Tlic first official Chinese reaction to these alleged depredations was to ban 
in IJ2I or 1523 all trade with the Fo-lang-dii (Franks, Portuguese, or just 
Europeans in general). Eventually Pires and ^ staff were imprisoned at Canton 
and their presents for the emperor confiscated. The ambassador and othen 
spent what remained of their lives in China. Two of the prisoners, CristavSo 
Vieira and Vasco Calvo, succeeded in sending out letters, evidendy prepared 
in 1324, to let their compatriots know of their fate and to urge the Portuguese 
king to undertake a miliury expedition against China.” 

These letters arc important as sources, for they arc the first detailed eyewitnes 
accounts of life in China to reach Europe (probably ctf. 1527) and to be unlued, 
either directly or indirectly, in the great chronicles of Portugal’s activities in the 
East which were published in the second half of the sixteenth century. Vieira s 
letter in particular is replete with unique firsthand observations, for he was the 
first European after the discovery of the Cape route to visit Peking and write 
home about it. Especially notable is his inclusion of a bit of information about 
the Chinese practices in receiving foreign envoys at the capital. For example, 
he comments: 

The custom with ambassadors in Kquitn (Peking} is to place them in certain houses wi^ 
large enclosures, and there they are diut in on the Cnl day of the moon; and on the 


S<e»bo*e, pp. }09>ir. Tlx impeml censor. Ctk'iuTao.2iing, rcmonscrited witi UwPeriupxie 
about their ’‘lUiot’* ciptiue of MiUcea. See Ctuog, e/. (It. {a. t). p. S I . 

'SThe Poituguese wxts and the English tnnilauons of UiM letters are given in Ferguson, wr. ‘ 
(a. X). XXX. 4fiT-9t : XXXf, fo-ja. 5J-«S. Tie eop.es of their letters in the U.bhotWque 
in Pans, dated Ijjs and ijjd, which Ferguson used were evidently prepared in the Uucr half o* ux 
uxteenth century. Though Ferguson accepted these dales as correct. CortesSo (cp. (U- I"- ^ 

xlv'jjviu) has shown beyond doubt thas (he Pana cc^'sea w ere mudaicd, and (hat both IcUers w 
actually wTiuen in 1314. For a furthrt commentary on this queiuon see C R. Boxer, 5i«iA 
the SixlrmiJi Ccnnirp (Lceidon. ipjj), p. «»i,n.a. Actually, great confusion rtill tcigtis about ih* 
of Pires and membmv of his embauy: nob^y iua yet found an uodiiputed re^nence to the natnc 
“Pires** in she Musg sources. See Chang, lac (U. (n. ll).p. *1. 
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iy Of .ho ioy go „ h„g., 

“■ “ ™““" *“ '“e* «vo nmt. 

S f "* >’»* F»"«j “d 

Five ti rcmioi imtil they are commanded to nse 

Sam tt ’' “ -Jl- ■"«“ ■!>'» and tcrenter the locked 


tv.y‘““ r'“"y '? “™" “ia'aamtiF fcattitea of the mbitte 

T ; u meaning may have been lost upon the Portuguese in 

1 ^ ^ Portuguese text of the letter of introduction prepared for 

y interpreters at Canton, to let his compatnots know the proper 
rm a, aaordmg to Ming coquette, for addressing m writing the Son of 
eaven. He informed them, tix), that duphaty would probably not work and 
to this end he recounts the misadventure that befell Pircs when it was ascertained 
r j Chmese letter of submission written for the Portuguese m 

anton d not accurately reflect the uidependent tone and dignified style of 
g anue! s origmal letter. Once the dispanry between the two letters 
ecame toown to the imperial oliiaals in Peking, the Portuguese were not 
permitted to attend the tribute ceremonies and were ordered to return to 
anton. Yet Vieira is fair enough to pomt out that the Chcng»t5 emperor 
responded with characteristic, condescending grace to the attacks efhjs officials 
against the Portuguese by reminduig them: “Hiese people do not know our 
wstoms; gradually they will g« to known them.” Such senoments were m 
tit® compassion traditionally expected in China from the emperor 
m s de^gs with “barbanans.” Through such firsthand accounts of the tribute 
system the idea was gradually conveyed to Pomigal, early in the sixteenth 
century, that the Chinese system of intemaaonal mtercourse differed radically 
twm that prevailing m Europe. 


cot^*’ in Ferguson, let. M. pt a), XXXI (l90i). It. for » generd dncuaioa of the i.tudi 

bnde M h ^ o"'* D./;om.o- or. rtf Chru Cotsi (C»m- 

Res^*' V' fP ^*" 3 ° The *%ouse> wuh Urge endojurti" dearly refcri to the offiad 
, ™ Tnbuijry Envoys. The pronniioiu before * “will of the king’s pdsce” u probably 

sessions which ofienweicptexnbedforeovoyj awaiting an impend interview, 
lated ‘he Tt-Ming th^Ot. “Collected Cetemooies of the Ming Dynasty." as tram- 

timcs^v.. '^ 1 -PP Tie reference to "five" prostiatums’W 

the n ri ”” by Miflci ui his book (1588). possiUy on Vieira's luthonly, in Ch'ing times 

(Tlr, t“*® was three kneelings and three sets of Juee prostrations, or nine Marco Polo 

?/’rte tKorfd, Bk II, chap, xv) says that they repeat "this adoration four nmci” The 
^P'^^y between the practices of Ch’sng tunes and the auemons of Vieira and Marco Polo may 
eve rfi ’'•^“'“ted for by lapses of snemory «■""» the former wrote about three yean after the 

only n *'* and the latter a cosiudesably longer tuisc. Or the number '’five." which u the 

^ y questionable assertion contained in Vseua's account, may be a confuaon on the copyist’s part 
“«ao« cii&i'J^ 1 ‘T- SJ. t ^r-dyi) pomts out. the copyist m another 

, ‘A capuin-majof and an asnbassadkn have come to the land of China by command 

for , .1 (Portuguese} wnh Uibuie. They have come to beg. according to costorn. 

a seat from the lord of the world, the son of God (rseisj. in order to yield obedience to 1 ^ 
wd T^”” commentary on the "led" see fairbank 

*“6. i«. ei/. (n. iz), p. 1^8 
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permiued, .hough ,uh= unoffiduUy. «. .e. up a pc— ..ading 
sources in Lisbon pernutted it to be divulged. 

other Europcau states managed '» “' 4 '^ Tho letters of 

oral informanon &om pattia^ * fodiand accounts of China 

Portuguese prisoners wntten * J .o f .i^sJtcenth century which are stjl 

prepared hy Westerners m the first half of the M *at Jo 3 o de 

Ldable to us. However we “To tidy, had m his 

Barros, who was factor of the ’T'rtn "fLohs and L intelligent Chmese 
possession at Lisbon a “T'‘T°^l,?,^rBatro5' first draft of his first D««d« 

slave to read and abstract theiii or . , ijp, pcmao Lopes 

svas completed in .5,9, though >t was PfST of li pioneer H.t 6 m 
de Castanbeda, who published in iSSi jn Asia from 1528 

do discchminu c ajnqmsu da India pelas Pc g ^ interviewed saJots, 
,0 ,538. Like Barros in Uabon, C^ta^ ”1 ^Sld “authentic infot- 

merchants, and natives r ^’memorials . written by men of 

mation ... by the perusal of many letters and memona - ^ Castan- 

S and repmatiL”” Yet, before the pubh^non 0^ Toted .terns, 
heda and Batros, the Portuguese source on Ch."a, except to 
were practically unknown oumde of °®“' “his account of the Pottu- 

Castanheda’s description of Chma is cente^ ab ^ ^^ jj „ry 

guese expedition of ijid-i? headed by Femio Petes „t,ry u 

fhot. wL compared to his ‘°"®n ““XbT etn Sough he did not use 
fuller than the China nitrative of DuaTO Barbosa even g 

d,ele.tenof.heC«t.on=s=primne.smmFepamno . 

upon other primary materials, and he has mote to By ^ 

gods, and temples in China than any of the ptc „ 

Lie the other Europeans, he a^rts d»t the „d books exhibit 

bod. the mechanical and liberal arts. Then >“">“ 1 “ ^ i, given m 

knowledge of many sciences, and g i^ vjeapons are co»- 

pubUc sthools. For war dicy have htde tasre. though their we p 


M Though this date IS only generaUy correct, it seems owr of nii 

Jap^ TraJr. (^.‘bon. I9S9). PP- «'“• . v„..e..V 

>* C. R. Boner. "Three Historuns of Pc 


Ana (Barros. t^uto 


>* C. R Boner. "Three Historians of Portuguese Ana (B^arros, ^ ^ Her^ 

nook . or 0« EogU, nn^no. ot 
A C™.t tMoT •«> o/TW If Tr»* (London, iSa*). D. aW- 

Lly'lt™ d^LoSo Ik " 

UniTOnW of dnoiBO, .9do), pp. 50-56. Tin. » not noncol m Hon. 

BoiMisme cl it rOcaJmt (Pans. IM»). 
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sidered good. He nonces that tlicy have but one ruler, called the “Son of 
Heaven,” who is served by eunuidii and a vast hierarchy of ofSaak He gives 
in transliteration a detaded list of officaal titks, including many not previously 
noticed in the Western accounts.*® 

Barros, writing and researching in the official nutenals at Lisbon, was able 
to present a fuller and more aulhontattve discussion than Castanheda.*' His 
numerous Portuguese sources included the letters of the pnsonen at Canton.” 
fts "Westem sources were amplified, particularly on northern China and the 
intenor, by materials probably taken from the Chinese books at his disposal. 
The third of the Decadas, in which Banos includes his longest account of China,** 
was in first draft before the middle of the sixteenth century, but it did not appear 
in print until 1563. 

The Chinese coast, Barros estimates, is more than seven hundred leagues 
(2,800 miles) m length; this he concludes because a trip from Canton to Peking 
is a journey of five hundred leagues (2,000 miles).** The Great Wall, which he 
locates between 43 degrees and 45 degrees north lantudc,** excites his admira- 
tion, and he correctly pomes out that it was dcsigaed to serve as a deiense 
against Tarur invasions. From the geographical works in Chinese at his disposal 
he gamed some conception of Chinese measures of distance. After lookmg at a 
map of the fifteen provmces of China,’® he divided them into two groups; 
manutne and intenor.** Within ihe provinces he lepoiu seeing that th»e are a 


*“ For a trioilatioQ of elui oiiMnaf liooi Cuuabed* ttt Fngiuon, tf. til. (d. a), pp. +4*-<7. 

” Sweeker, ep. ui. {n. as), p. im- 

** Butos <l«arl7 shoe l<cun in pi«pann( hu chird Diuic See cspeatUjr 2ui desenpaoa of 
Caiuon in Cidade end Mvinu (edt). *p. tu (a. M). 0(. S4~97. 

” tliJ, Ilf, 9>-tos. And also tee tt(ttcoc*t lo dune lo hu fim Dnreda in liid, I, Sja-ss, jda, 

Jdt-Ss. 

*< Bicitnaiei on Chuu'i nonhwud eneoC vary nurkedly u might he expeaed. Meadoaa giva at 
ajl,!oonul«, GabnelMagiihaej iahjM/Un» «•>"'/ »«em m hu preface 
that at 11 ••not above Four hundred and fifty league* ao length." Alw e£ below, p. »io. where the 

eitimateu 5*0 league*. In modetaeftaniMe* It umuaHy pm at around a.aoo male*. 

Actually at ii at about 40 degrvea north latitude. 

a* China wii divided after l+al inlo two metropoliUU area* (fhinf) and thirteen province* 
liheng). See C. O, Hacker, ••GovcmmcntalOi-gaiiuano" oftbe Ming Dynaaty," HwawdyiwWo/ 
Ajialic Sluditi, XXI (tsjl), 5, 7 Ic u Ihu difteimce over die metropolitan areal and the provinces 
proper which came* confuuoo amongimleenUi-ceotury European writer* and leadi loane to talk 
of chaneen and otheti of fifteen ptovance* 

” The maritime province! which be pve* {m CuWe and Mlinai. «/. til [o. aej. III, 91-91), are 
"Cantao" (Canton or Kwanglaing), “Fosiucm" (Fukien). "Chequeao" (Chekiang), "Xintom" 
(Shantung). ••Naqiu" (Nan-chib-li or Nanking), and "Qinna" (Pei-chJi-b or Peking); the interaor 

provmceiare"Quichcu"(Kweiehow),7ima"(yuniaan).“Quann”(Kwingu).“Siigulo"{Szi^waia). 

‘•Fuqoao (Kiinga), "Canfi” (Hokwang), ••Xjauai" (Shum). "Konao (Honan). Sana (Shrank 
The Portutueae pwoners. who wrote ftom Cantoo m *514. gave a comparable 1^ though ^e 
ttinsliceranonj are not identical (Fergmon, cp nfc {n. aL XXXI [190a). i*-i9) Evidimdy they abo 
obumed their infornunon ftom a Chiaaeae week; for Vaaeo Calvo, who cla.^ to '<» 

read and vmte cheu fChmeael letter*," tep<«. rbrf he had an hu poasesnon the book of aU fifteen 
province! ” III.S p. 61 ) Peran. Cru* (lee below, p. 7SSn ) and other of the later Portuguese writerl 
are not able to gave a* complete and accurate a li»l oftbe provancti and th^ locaooni. For a modcin 
lirt of the Ming provancea aee C K Phdipa («d). Han*«fc qf Or.ertUf History (London, 1951), 
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toul of 244 cities (/«).** Each province has a capital city which is the center of 
administration. All other provinaal dties arc subordinate to the metropolitan 
city; likewise towns (c/iou) are subordinate to their regional dties; villages, 
even though they sometimes are as large as towns, are administratively under 
the towns.’® 

Barros asserts that provincial adnuniscraaon is entrusted to three ofEdals; 
the “tutao” (probably inspector-general or viceroy) who has 

general jurisdiction over public order and justice; the “concao” {cb^rtg-shih, 
or more correctly, pu-cheng<ktb,** meaning governor or provindal treasurer) ; 
and the “chumpun” regional commander or brigadier general) 

who has charge of mihtary matters. Each of dicse top ofiidals has numerous 
subordinates. The three main ofiidals in company with their aides meet to form 
a kind of provindal council whenever they need to take decisions on matters 
of common concern. The offidals arc recruited through the dvil service; 
the justices are never natives of the provinces in which they serve though the 
military commanders arc. All o/SdaJs hold office for a maximum of three 
years;*’ they are moved without coosulcation on orders from Peking; and 
they are all constantly under surveillance by the censorate. 

In their tclarions with foreigners, the Chmese, like the Greeks, consider all 
other people to be barbarians. Most barbarians are blind in their understanding 
of China's dviliiation; the Europeans, Barros believes, arc considered by the 
Chmese to be somewhat more advanced as they are said to be only hall-blind 
and have “one eye.” Like the andenu of the West, the Chinese ate reported to 

u ictuilly a cans for prafSconire or prefirenmi acy. The coni oumber of pronaaal tub* 
tlinsiotu vaned greatly from time to tune. See Hucker, Im. m (&. jQ. p. 7. The tppueaK coafuuon 
over pte£eccuret and onet is uepbmed by Kterence to Danoi (m Cidade and Milnas [eds.]. ep. til. 
[a. 26], Dl, 91). He asseru that tiM/u m Nuigp^fu. for example, means "the city of Nmgpo" u the 
Gteelt "polls'' in Adtuiios>oIu means "tbe oty of Adnan.'* He thus indicates with a mochcuin of 
accuracy that the prcfeccural capita] oCtea catned (be desigoacioo/w as part ofiti name. 

sv Cheu IS actually a tenn for subptefecture; and, at Barros indicates, the subptefectural capital 
somecinies earned (he deagnadon rfwu as part of us name. 

The tu-t’en^, as well as the hsun~fu (not mentioiied here), were ceosonal offiaals appointed by 
Pebngtoactcempotaniy as viceroys ID order to tecnTy local pcobiems that seemed to be beyond the 
capabilities of the pronocul governors to handle, from the mid-fifceentb ceotwy onward the 
vicetoys were increasingly charged with general militar y supervisiOQ and co-ordmatioQ. Tbur 
tempotary tenure « the maname provinces, as well as m other disturbed areas, tended to become 
permanent in the Utter half of the Ming dynasty. The powen of the piovuicial governors and regional 
commanders were occumsenbed as a consequence oftlnseatennoa of viceiega} power. 

'KtMtm rnraifials, nji Cb'mg xoagts. -esnaUy irauiate pewSsfng-jbA as CjssapCcoUet or 

ptovmaal adstunutiatioa coninussioncr. According to Professor Ho Ping-n, the craiisUtioD gover- 
nor” u more conect for Ming tunes. Though the powers of pu-iheng-ihh declined throughout the 
Ming penod, this official never lelmquidied hu functions. "ConcSo" could also possibly 

be a tnasczipbon of chowheti, another designation for viceroy. Sec C. O. Hucker, "Tlie Chinese 
Censorate of the Muig Dynasty" (PhJD. dissntanoo, Uuvetsity of Chicago, i9>o), p. 81. 

*> A province sometimes bad mote than one Isung-pn^. The independent authority of this official 
declined in the latter half of the Mmg as (he viceroys increased theu personal paitiopauoain tmheary 
and related affairs. 

Dubious. Every third year each offioai wa* rated by his supenors, but the normal maximum 
tenure in a post was for rune yean. See HiKlcer. lee. nl. (n. 36), p. 15. Also see below, p. T^t. 
notes i3>-40. 
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have considerable knowledge ofrchgioa and of the natural and moral saences 
They possessed the art of prmting before Europe knew it, as well as great skill 
in various other arts and crafts. That in ames past they conquered parts of 
South Asia is borne out by the am&cts and remnants of their writing, religion, 
and customs extant in Pegu and Siam. Tnbuce embassies, sent from the southern 
countries to Peking tricnnially, arc, m Barros* csnmation, a form of contmumg 
recognition of China’s former overlordship. China's withdrawal from the 
game of conquest the Portuguese chromcler attnbutes to the decision of a wue 
ruler who recognized that overextension of the country’s activities was domg 
It more harm than good, a point whidi apparently makes the Chmese superior 
to the Romans in Barros’ cstimanon. Once prudent appraisal of the state’s 
needs by the government led to the decision that Chma could subsist on her 
own resources, it was then deeded that Chinese should not go abroad, that 
trade should be strictly regulated, and that foreign emissaries might enter the 
country only for the purpose of paymg tnbute. In coimecnon with Chma’s 
relations to Ae south, Barros, as we have seen, offers a comparison between the 
Chinese and Javanese peoples.*^ 

Unlike most of the later wnten, Barros tries to point out the differences 
between the southern and the northern Chinese. In general the southerners 
are inferior to the supenor northemen, except for the people in and around 
Can'ton. The Cantonese are more advanced than other southerners and are 
clever in trade and astute in warfare. They are credited with knowing how 
to use artillery before the amvaf of the Portuguese and are thought to be good 
cannon>makei$. They possess craft which are propelled on land by the use of 
sails and are steered like boats. In descnbing the aty of Canton specifically, 
Barros evidently depends upon the map and desenpaons forwarded to Portugal 
by the Portuguese prisoners of Canton. Of Chinese pracncei he notes that irri- 
gation IS highly developed in the imnome provinces, that many people Lve 
m houseboats, and that there 1$ a great bustle of life everywhere. He also 
observes that the Chinese usually have two or three wives, and that women 
are generally kept in seclusion. Common women arc not pemutted to hvc 
within the dty walls. And he notes, as pracncally every other writer does, the 
Chinese predilccnon for fesnvals, banqueo, and enter t ai nmen t. Everybody, 
he alleges, has an occupation, and poverty and beggars are not to be 
found. 

Because his book was not widely circulated,** Banos excellent account of 
China appears to have exercised very httle direct inffuence upon the image of 
China as it developed in Europe beyond the ibenan Peninsula and Italy. 
However, as we shall see, it had at least mdirect influence upon the works of 
Mendoza and Maffei, the two most popular works dealing with China to appear 
in the sixteenth century. 
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** See above, p. j86. 

** See above, pp. 191-92. 
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Mbndoza’s Book jind Its Soukces 

Onc= it btgto to atceni *= cutodn Cto 

within a generation after mid-century a c.x..— like the materials induded 
:::chedtLreadingpubUcofEurope.«.nco^h^^^^^^^^ 
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Dtotte de 1“ <" 1'“. A ifclnJlSevJlt. ■ S77)- 
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““v’'r;““roCothoh,es..ph, 
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Mendoza s Book and Its Sources 

Since his account was wnttcn in Spanish, u attracted a readmg public outside 
of Ibcna and it was translated into English just two yean after its publication 
at Seville/’ 

Escalante’s book has sometimes been dismissed as being Ltde more than a 
paraphrase of Cruz’s.*® Such is not die case, for Escalante, while recognizmg 
his debt to Cruz, specifically acknowledges his obligation to Barros. His work 
in sixteen chapters follows, if anything, the organizational model of Barros. 
And he pomts out a discrepancy between the accounts of Cruz and Barros as to 
whether or not the Chmese teach sciences "other than the lawes of the Realm 
in their schools.” Escalante elects to follow Barros on this disputed pomt. 
Furthermore, Cruz lists but thirteen provinces for China while Escalante gives 
fifteen, and his transliterations of the provincial names ate almost identical 
with those given by Barros. Escalante testifies that he saw a Chmese make 
characten, and his book includes a set of three sample characters which were 
copied by Mendoza and the cartographer, Luis Jorge de Barbuda.*' He also 
used other materials, such as olliaal reports, whii^ came mto his hands.** 
Far from being a mere paraphrase of Cruz, Escalante’s Spanish study is the first 
cHbrt on the part of aEuropean to synthesize the available sources on China and 
present them m narraave form. His object, it would seem from the text, was 
to encourage the Spanish to take a more acavemierest in the Far East by extend- 
ing their tradmg and missionary acaviues from Mexico across the Pacific via 
the Philippines to China. 

The most infiuendal and detailed work on China prepared in the sixteenth 
century was Juan Gonzalez de Mendoza’s Histone dt las coses mas nolaUes, 
y cosiumbtes del gran Reyno de la China (Rome, 1585). At the command of 
Pope Gregory XIII the Augustmian monk, Mendoza, was ordered around 
1583 to compose a "history of the things that are knovra about the kingdom 
of China.”** Before the end of the century his compendium had been translated 
into most European languages and had be«>me one of the bcst-sellen of its day. 

Its populanty may be accounted for in pan by the great and unsansfied demand 
which existed everywhere in Europe for a comprehensive and authontanve 
survey of China m the vernacular languages, and also by its publication in Rome 
at a time when Europe was agog over the Japanese embassy which had been 


« On the importince of Spanish as the Janguage (hrough which news of Ch^ waj doused to 
the rest ofEurope see the somewhat jsngoisnc, bol iiitljr accunte, wotk of Cailoi Sanz. Primiiiya 
refaciotiei * Espmt ion Am y Ouinii (Madrid, J9J*). PP J7-4S' 

‘"Boxer. CD iit (n u) p l*v, n. i. whdenonngEscJaiue'aindebtedaoi toBanos.citet, apparent- 

h with approval, the judgment of Jerommss Romin. » Spam* Augustmian commenutor of the 
sixteenth century to the effect that Escalanle'f Dauma “was. 6>t the most part, a thmly-duguised 
pataphrase of Ft. Caspar da Crua’a pioneer Iredaie.” r » c j • 

” See below, p. 8i8. and the lUuslratioa taken ftom the revetje ude ol llatOuaa s map 
“ For example, he refers to a report nude ... 1S73 to P*u4> U by &ptam Diego de Ai^ for 
the text of Artieda’s report in Engluh tranalanoo aee E. H Blatf and j A. Robertson (edi.). TTir 
PMippmt u\mis, uoi-ito} (aeveland, 1903). H aoe-I. 

" Quoted from a memorial ofijpi which rrpiodncea th — 

Vela. Ensayo de uni hMoua Oen-Ameruant (Madnd. 1917). ***. 
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sent to the papacy. The appearance ofMcndoza's book under the auspices of the 
papacy no doubt also lent it authority and interest which it might not otherwise 
have had, Mendoza’s clanty, his penetrating insights, and his lively style must 
also have contributed to its popularity. D» fact, the authority of Mendoza’s book 
was so great that it became the point of departure and the basis of comparison 
for all subsequent European works on China written before the eighteenth 
century. 

The Rome edition {440 pages in oaavo) of Mendoza’s book, known as 
the principal edition, was published at the expense of flartolome Grassi and 
issued by the press of Viccncio Accolri in 1585.** It was reissued at Valencia in 
Spanish and at Venice in Italian during the same year, and by 1600 there were 
nineteen additional Italian printings. Those issued at Brescia and Bologna in 
1589 included a primitive map of China.** The revised edition of 1586 printed 
at Madrid was enlarged by the indusion of a narrative desenbing the Espejo 
expedition to New Mexico in 1583. By the end of the sixteenth century eleven 
printings in Spanish had appeared, one of which was put out in Antwerp in 
1396.** A German and a Latin version, the latter dedicated to Anton Fugger, 
appeared at Frankfurt in 1389; in 1397 a German translation by Matthics 
Dresser was printed at Leipzig. Dutch transbdons appeared both in Alkinccr and 
Amsterdam in 1393 at the behest of ComeUs Claesz. French translations were 
published at Paris in 1388, 1389, and 1600. In the year of the Armada, the English 
version of R. Parke, who had been stimulated to undcrake the translation by 
the younger Hakluyt, appeared in London under the title: The Histone of the 
great and mighiie kittgdoiue of China, and the situation thereof: Together with 
great riches, huge cUtier, pohtike goi'enmient, and rare inventions in the ja/we.*’ 
By the end of the sixteenth century Mendoza’s work had been reprinted 
foity-six times in seven diffctcnt European languages. The last translation of 
Mendoza appeared in 1674; the most recent edition of his work in Spanish was 
issued in 1944,** bringing the toul number of printings to sixty-thrcc. 

Most of those who have written about Mendoza's work have had only a 
rough idea of the number and divcrtily of its sources. Generally, it can be 
assened, Mendoza was acquainted srith and used, cither directly or indirectly, 
practically all the materials available in his day. His book certainly rcprcscnti 
the first major cSbrt to bring into a single volume the scattered pieces of infor- 

** For a complete bibUogtaphical nui 4 own of ibe vanotu CiLbooi vx! traiubtiooi of Uui wotk 
let SiDZ. ep. Kit. (n. 49). pp. 386^7. 

“ Set below, pp. 819-10. 

t* A ntimbet of the Spuush rcprmtisgs and Kvctal of the uatulauons, uicluJuig the Enghih 
tniaUuoo u»ed here, were made &om the expanded veruoo. See H. R- Wagner, The 
CQucvin SoQcty PubUanoM,** V( 4 . VU (AIbuquci<}ae, 19J7D.1, 119. 

PacLc't uaiulaiioo waa repnoted with tnargHial commeati by Puichai. It wai rciuucd by the 
lUUuyt Sonety with an mtroducttoa by R. H. KUjor and edited by Sir George T. Suuniotx Au 
lubK^uc&t ttfcimcn to htaadota are toC.T.Stauittoti. The Hutwic o/dir ptat onitmiikti* KiitSir* 
ef 0 ><M... rrt»htu)-t Society Publicattoai,** Old Sena. VoU. XIV, XV Itoodoo, ttSSS*D- 
A new edition with fuU natet u itiU badly iKeded. 

•* Edited by iVhcGattu, at VoE H of CspeiU muienere (.Madrid). 
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mation which the Portuguese aud Jesuits had made available, and to co-ordinate 
them with the other materials conuog into Europe from the Spanish mission- 
aries and administrators m the Pfaihppmes. 

Mendoza has often been accused of idling tall tales, fabneatmg his data, 
and wholesale plagiarizing. Sudi allegauons have usually been based on 
cunory exammadon of his hook. No one has so far troubled to identify 
Mendoza’s sources, to evaluate his use of them, or to test his information by 
systemaric comparuon with the Chmese souitxs. Such an enterprise, time- 
consuming as it might be, would hdp to cstabhsh whether or not Mendoza’s 
book IS a reliable, or scmi-rchablc. de^puon of Ming China. Obviously such 
a complete analysis and cvaluanon cannot be undertaken withm the scope of 
this hook. But an effort will be made to identify his major sources, to evaluate 
his handlmg of them relative to cenam problems, and to show through the use 
of foomotes to what degree his account corresponds to or differs from other 
Western and Chinese sources touchmg the same topics. 

Until mid-ccntury the Spanish in the New World continued to busy them- 
selves with conquest and the devdoproent of the rich salver mines of Mexico 
and Peru. Yet offiaals and pnests m Mexico appear to have cherished unswerv- 
ingly the hope of extendmg their acuvmes across the Paa£c and ofsecung up a 
Spanish colony in the Far East from which both China and Japan might easly 
be approached. Juan de Zumirraga, the fii« bishop of Mexico, wished around 
1550 to resign his duties m the New World to lead a mission to China. And 
the establishment of the Portuguese at Macao around i j j5 was followed by the 
renewal of Spanish efforts to open regular mannme rdauons between New 
Spam and the Philippines Legaspi hwUy succeeded in ijfij in founding a 
permanent Spamsh base ui the Philippines and m successfully making the 
difficult return journey eastward aaoss the Pacific Ocean. Spam was thus 
readied to become a Far Eastern power in her own nght. 

Published matcnals in Spanish were, like those in Portuguese, exceedingly 
few m number and slender in size until after mid-anniry. The early chroniclers 
ofthc discoveries recount in some detad the Spanish expcdiuon to the Moluccas 
under Magellan’s command but, except for passmg references, are generally 
silent on other Far Eastern areas. So. once the Portuguese materials became more 
readily available after mid-centuiy, the Spanish wnten on Asia naturJly 
drew upon them for their material on China. It was not und about 1570 that 
news began to return directly to Spain about the contacts which had been made 
between the Spamsh and the Chinese in the Philippmcs and about the wealth 
of the Chma trade. In their early dispatches to PhiLp 11. the Spaniards, both lay 
and rehgious, m the Far East, like the Portuguese before them, began to urge 
the conquest and conversion of the "Middle Kmgdom. In 1574, a chart of the 
south China coast along with a Chmese geographical work was sent to Madrid.” 
Shortly thereafter the Spanish at MamU were attacked by the pirate fleet of 


” Boxer, op. cU. (n. 14). pp 
the Cm specul nup of Chuu, 


wxix-xL Notice that rt wa. juit om decade later that DaibudaV map. 
wai publubed by Oneluti. See below, p. Sit. 
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“Limahon" (Lin Feng), a Cantonese adventurer. The Spanish repelled his 
attacks, and Manila was visited by a Chinese Imperial war junk which was 
hunting down the pirate. Delighted by the co-operation of the Spanish, the 
Chinese commander offered to escort envoys from Manila to Fukien. It was for 
just such an embassy that the Spaniards had long been eager. 

The first Spanish mission to China (Junc-October, 1575) was led by two 
Augustinian friars, Martin dc Rada and Jeronimo Marin, and they were 
accompanied by two military observer^ Miguel dc Loarca and Pedro Sarmiento. 
Since this mission to Fukien faded to establish the basis for regular religious and 
commercial relations, some of the Spanish in the Philippines began to call, 
even more impatiently than before, for a military expedition against China. 
In 1 576 Dr. Francisco de Sandc, the governor of the islands, formally proposed 
a mditary attack on China.*® Philip II replied on April 29, 15771 
As regards the conquest of China which you think should be undertaken forthwith, it 
has seemed to us here that this matter should be dropped; and that, on the contrary, 
good friendship should be sou^t with the Chinese. You should not act or collaborate 
with the piratical enemies of the said Chinese, not give them any excuse to have just cause 
of complaint against our people.*' 

It was in this context that Mendoza became interested in China.*^ At seven- 
teen years of age Mendoza left Spain for Mexico, and in 156+ he entered the 
Augustinian Order in Mexico City. Since this was just the time when Legaspi 
and his Augustinian companions left for the Philippines, Mendoza from the 
beginning of his career had an opportunity to follow closely the growth of the 
Philippine mission and to be swept along m the tide of enthusiasm for a mission 
to China which developed around 1570. His first opportunity to participate 
in these stirring events came in 1S73 when he was appointed to accompany 
to Europe Diego de Herrera, an Augustinian emissary from Manila to the 
court of Philip II. The king welcomed the Augustiman with his gifts from the 
East, and responded favorably to his request for more missionaries. Herrera 
see out in 1575 to return to the Philippines with a company of forty reitgious. 
Mendoza remained behind in Europe, and was still in Spain in 1577 when 
another group of Augustinians, carrying Rada's reports and papers, turned up 
at court.** Jeronimo Marin, Rada’s fellow emissary on the mission to Fukien, 

^ See the first offioal lepoR (dated Jane 4, X37<>) by Sinde sent to the home government; therein 
he tuggestt, u the Portuguese prisoner! did earlier in the century, that "with two or three thousand 
men one can take whatever province be please ... for the people would revolt immediately” against 
then tyrannical ruler! The encue document is translated m Blair and Robertson (eds). op. cil. 
(a. 32), IV. 21 - 97 - 

*' As translated m Boxer, op. cil (n. 14), p. x. the later effoiU of the Spanish to penetrate 
contmental eastern Asia see above, pp. 39S-30J, 309-12. 

“ For biographical deuils see Santugo Vda, op. ot (n. 33). Ill, 201-40. 

‘I News of this mission also reached loadtm in 1377, for Thomas Nicholas then ttanslated^w 
published a letter fiom a Bierduat m Meaco ta 'Tm fiieod dwellmg la . . . AadoJuaa,” givm? 
particular newes, which at that instant (Maidi, 13771 were comen fiom the great donumon of China, 
Nicholas' tract, six pages long, is ematlod The SCrisiigr W marueihus Newes lately come from ihegttal 
Kingdame of China. The ongi^ il exceedingly rare, but it is teptinted in S. E. Brydget (comp), 
Ctnsuna liieraria (London. 1808), IV, 126-32. 
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was the leader of this group, and he evidently brought Sande’s report with him 
In response to Marin’s request for more nusstonanes, the king in 1580 delegated 
Marm, Mendoza, and Francisea de Ortega to lead a nussion to China. The 
following year the mission arrived m New Spam, but it was destined to get no 
further. Changing political conditions both in Spam and the Phihppines led to 
Its suspension. Frustrated m his ambition to reach China, Mendoza returned to 
Spam. He then went on to Rome in lyJj where he completed the task of 
collecting, organizmg, digesting, and writing the matenali which formed the 
nucleus of the w ork published two yean later. 

In the preparation of Part I of his book Mendoza used both pnmary and 
secondary materials, though he docs not cue his indebtedness to the latter. 
Through ccxtiul references he indicates that he used Cruz,^* the wntmgs and 
papers of Martm de I^da and Miguel de Loarca,^< the account of Duarte 
Barbosa published m Ramusio’s personal convenarions with 

Jerdnimo Marin,*^ Rada’s co-Iegatc, the Chinese books brought to Spam** 
and Rome,** thejesuit letters from China,^* and the three accounts, published as 
the second part of hu book, of the Spanish frun who had sought on separate 
occasions to wublish missions in China. Textual comparison shows that Part I 
of Mendoza’s book, w htch contains his composite desenpoon of China, is also 
heavily indebted, thougli he does not say so, to Escalante’s Diswso. It is also 
bkely that Mendoza knew the part of the Suma onaital by Pires published in 
Ramusio, that he had read a great many of the Jesuit letters from parts of the 
East other than Chma, and that he knew, and probably used, the works of 
Castanheda and Oarros, and had conversations with native Chinese who were 
then in Mexico and Spain. 

Yet a mere listing of Mendoza’s many sources, acknowledged and unacknow- 
ledged, docs not reveal how he came by either direct or mdirect access to so 
large a share of the mformation on China then avaJable in Europe. To show 
as many as possible of the roots and tcndrJs of his account, it is necessary to 
examme the sources of his mam sources. For example, he acknowledges Cruz 
as a major source, and it appears from textual comparison that Mendoza 
certainly relied heavJy on the Dominican for his account of religious and 
monastic life in China, customs at Canton, and the prisons, justice, and punish- 
ments of the Chmese. But we must further examme Cnu to sec how he, and 
Mendoza through him, came by his mformaaon. 


** Mendoza (in Suunton fed ], ef. eit. In. ^ 3 *) " 
many tiungj m the proces of tha byitone . . 

‘•laitid.pp. 7-8, la. Mendoza leferi to ihu group "a 
follow ID the most pan of chii hystone.” 

“fSid.p. 33. 
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“ See below, pp. 778-80 That there were Omiese wi 
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Cruz had set sad for Goa in r548, worked on the west coast of India, founded 
a convent in Malacca, and then sought unsuccessfully in 1555-56 to establish 
a mission in Cambodia. Disappointed by lus failure in Cambodia, he traveled 
northward to Canton, where he remained for a few months in 1556 to observe 
and preach. Like other missionaries before and after him, Cruz was shortly 
forced to leave China. Apparently he then went to Malacca, Ormuz, and 
finally to Portugal, He arrived at Lisbon at the time of great pestilence in 
1568-^, published his book, ministered to the sick, and succumbed to the 
pestilence himself.’* He and Barros both died in 1570. 

Since Cruz was able to publish his book immediately upon his return to 
Portugal, it must be concluded that he had it in a state of near completion, at 
least, before returning to Lisbon. From the astuteness and accuracy of his minute 
observations on Chinese customs, both religious and secular, it is clear that he 
probably took detailed notes while at Canton. From his own testimony he 
had resolved “ to give a general survey of their [Chinese] affairs as best I could, 
both from what I saw, as [well as] from what i read in a compendium composed 
by a gentleman who was prisoner the land inward, and from what I heard fiom 
trustworthy people."’* But aside from these contemporary sources, Cruz 
also relied, especially for geographical materials, on Herodotus, on the Ptole- 
maic and biblical tcadioons, and on the Suppkmenlum chromcarum of Jacopo 
Filipo Forcsti da Bergamo written in the fifteenth century. 

The "compendium composed by a gentleman who was a prisoner” refers 
to the account of Galeote Pereira.” Of a Portuguese noble family, Pereira 
had gone to India in 1534, and was evidendy a participant in the trading voyages 
that the Portuguese were then makmg along the China coast. But the Chinese 
determined in zs49, after the sppomUtteae of a new imperial comwisaonts, 
to end the smuggling trade along the Fukien coast. As a result of this crackdosvn, 
Pereira and about thirty other Portuguese were captured and imprisoned in 
various Fukien and Kwangsi aacs. Though a number of the Portuguese and 
their Chinese confederates were executed, Pereira and a few others were spared 
and managed to escape to St, John's bland in xssj.’* Shordy after fteeing the 
Chinese mainland, Pereira evidendy wrote up his recollections. This text was 
copied in 1561 by the boys at tbe OjUege of Goa, and a version of it was sent 
to Europe as an appendix to some Jesuit letters. In 1565 it was published in 
abridged form in a Venetian compendium of Jesuit Iciien,’* and in I577 
Richard 'Wdlcs mcluded an English translation from the Italian of this abridged 
account in his History oj Travcyle in the East and West Indies (London). Accounts 
of their experiences in China were also written by some of the other prisoners 


’• For bMsgraphjcal detail, lee Boxer, cp. oL (n. i*), pp. Iviu-Lo. Al«> tee above, p. 561. 

” /But., p. ss. 

’• Text Canilatcd in liiX, pp. 3-4J. 
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fortunate enough to escape, but Pereira’s was the longest and best of these 
mid-ccntury descriptions.’^ In fac^ one of these other reports was translated 
as part of the mtroduenon to the English version of Mendoza ” But apparendy 
Cruz used only the account of Pereira. He reproduced about one-third of the 
captive’s story, particularly those parts relating to Chmesejustice, punishments, 
and pnson life. When coupled with his own astute observauons on the customs 
and religious life at Canton, Cruz was able to produce a better rounded desenp- 
tion of soaal practices in Kwangtung and Fukien than had heretofore been 
available. 


While the accounts by Pereira and Cruz were bghly laudatory of Chinese 
hfe m general, the tone of Rada’s later reports and those of his comparuons 
was much more cnucal. An Augustinian and a Spaniard, Rada worked as a 
missionary in Mexico before leaving for the Philippines with Legaspi m 1564 
In both Mexico and the Philippines he showed himself adept at learning the 
nanve languages. In the Philippines he also found nme to make astronomical 
observations and calailations, partly in an effort to show that the Philippines, 
despite Portugal's claims to the contrary, lay within the Spanish demarcation. 
Soon the intrepid fnar, m his letters sent to Mexico, began to advocate the 
concentration of all Spanish efibrts on the conquest and conversion of Chaia, 
a land reputedly both wealthy and weak.’* Upon leaving for China in r 575 i 
Rada and his cohorts were ordered by iheir supenor in Manila that, besides 
obtaining permission to carry on missionary acovines, they should try to get 
the Chinese “to designate a pore for us, where our merchant ships can mter and 
leave securely,” and should seek “to learn the quality of the people of the 
land.”’* 

Although the nussion failed in n$ missionary and commeraal objecuves, 
the Spamards soon learned a great deal about China through the reports, 
papers, and Chmese books of Rada and his colleagues. Rada’s second effort 
to get to China in 1376 misfired completely, for the Chinese captam of the ji^ 
carrying him there put Rada and his companions off the vessel shortly after 

leavmg Manila. While he accumulated dau on China and prepared a work that 

has smee disappeared on the Arle y votahulano 3 e h Ungua China, he lost his life 
in 1578 before having a further opportunity to advance his CI^ mterests. 
Rada was clearly a man of great rebgions and scholarly zeal. His mtetest in 
Chinese books and letters was conveyed in his reports and in the kmds of 
materials he gathered and had translated ui the Phihppmes. From these papers 
and translations. Mendoza was able to Icam through Rada many addmonal 
details about the history of China, its poliucal and economic orgamzation. and 


Nos. 4694, 6062. 6107, eiisp 

^ Staiinton (ed ). cp. cit (o. S7)» t. 
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something about the character of its scholarly tradition. Still, despite the factual 
nature of Rada’s reports and of those of Sandc which accompanied them,*® 
Mendoza rejected the highly cntical attitude of the Spaniards in the Philippines 
and adopted in his book the tone of adnucatiOQ for China that may be found 
m the writings of Barros, Bscalantc, and Cruz. 

Like the reports of Rada, Mendoza’s other missionary sources are somewhat 
more critical of China than the materials relayed to Europe through the 
Portuguese. In the second part of his work Mendoza gives accounts of three 
missions to China undertaken by Spanish ecclesiastics stationed in the Philip- 
pines. The first of these, the story of Rada's mission of 1575, leaves with the 
reader a vague but incorrect impression that diis first Spanish endeavor was 
something of a success. The unsuccessful Frandscan mission of 1579 to Canton 
is reported in paraphrase by Mendoza from the account originally prepared by 
Friar Augustin de Tordesilias. The final document in Mendoza’s book is based 
on the hinerario of 1584 written by Martin Ignatius dc Loyola, a relative of the 
foimdet of the Sodety of Jesus- Although all of these missionaries faded to 
establish themselves in China, their reports were used by Mendoza in the 
preparation of Part I where he presents bis comprehensive picture of China. 

Hnally, textual comparison of Mendoza’s Part I with Escalante shows 
beyond dispute the former’s debt to the latter. The first three of Mendoza s 
chapters follow the organizational scheme of Escalante, and in many details, 
statistics, and anecdotes the two accounts are identical. Throughout the remain- 
der of Mendoza’s account there arc references to matters not touched upon 
in Cruz, such as the Chinese state system of soda! services and military o^anJ- 
zation. The Chinese cluraacrs which Escalante presents and his comments on 
writing Mendoza follows down to the last detail. Mendoza also includes 
references to land-ships, the Chinese methods of calking boats, and the Chinese 
prionty in the manufacture of artillery, matters which are to be found only m 
Escalante and Barros. 

If Mendoza can rightfully be charged with plagiarizing, his victims must be 
identified as Escalante and Barros; be clearly uses material drawn from their 
works without so much as a passing reference to them personally. He remarks 
only that a “long time before, there was relation given, by way of the Portingall 

Indus, by such as dwelt in Macao, and did trafficke to Canton But this 

was by relation [hearsay?] so, that the one nor the other could satisfie. . . .’’®’ 


•» For Sande** report on CSiuu of 1576 see Blair aad Rjobemoa (eds }, cp. <il. (a- S2>. IV, iO- 66 . 
He remarks that he u enclosing "the onguulsand banslauons of the letters from Cl^a. together with 
the residenaas and other papers, consisting of a Chinese map and another small map that I had made 
here, some scones of China, and chose that they caO 'Howen of Silver”' (pp. 91-92) . and "» hoot «iU 
also be found . . . which is a narration of the country, tents, and tnbutanos of China, which 11 
substance what is contained on the Chinese map. There is also another small book resembling * 
collection of sea-charts, and some papers uptm whuh are depicted their officials of justice, wbch are 
sold in the shops of that land" (p. 9}). For the use to whidi this uiformanoa might have been put by 
the cartographer, Barbuda, see below, p. tit, 

*' Staunton (ed.), op. til. ^ 57), p. 7. 
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Be that as it may, the Portuguese accounts other than Cruz and Escalante’s 
Spanish version of them, were sufficiently “satisfying” for him to use them and 
to paraphrase them at great length. Thus, through Escalante, Mendoza used 
indirectly, and probably also dircoly, the Portuguese information compiled 
by Barros, and at third-hand he was even able to profit by the observations 
that had been made in 1524 by the unhappy Portuguese pnsoners of Canton. 
His work, therefore, represents a valuable synthesis of most of the written 
materiab on China then known to Europeans. 


The "Michtib Kihcdomb 

What picture of China was it possible for a learned European to obtam after 
the pubheanon of Mendoza's work in ij8j?To answer this question we shall 
center the discussion which follows about Pan I of Mendoza’s desenpnon. As 
he organized it, this fint part was subdivided into three major sectiens or books. 
The ten chapters comprising Book Icoverthegeographical placement of China, 
its climate and peoples, products, early history and kings, provinaal o^aniza- 
tion, ciDes, roads, and architectural wonders, as well as the “dispositions, 
countenance, and apparcU” of its people. The second book deals with religion, 
marital and death ntes, and chanty. The final book avowedly is concerned with 
“morall and poUicike matters,” but it is in fact a miscellaneous collection of 
materials on almost every conceivable subject. 

Rather than following Mendoza’s rough outlmc of topics, I will seek in 
the interests of clarity to organize his desenpnon uilo tighter compartments. 
It will also be my object to see as far as possible how he uses his sources, how 
they supplement or differ from his account, and how valid these sixteenffi- 
century matcnals on Ming China may be considered to be m the light of other 
available materials. But before discu^g the individual topics, it is necessary 
to remind the reader that most of the impressions and data gathered by these 
early travelers and emissaries relate mainly to South China, and tlwt much 
of what they have to say about other places in the Celestial Kng om was 
learned at second-hand through uifbrmants or the few Chmese books at their 
disposal. Fmally, it should be observed that the better educated observers 
were inclmed to relate what they saw or heard to the corpus of European 
knowledge and convention about Asia which was a part of their own 
intellectual heritage. The analysis which foUows a thus designed to give in 
brief scope what these writers knew about China how their information 
differed, and how accurately or macciirattly informed they were on particular 
subjects. 



ChiM 


A. POLITICAL ENnry, ORGANIZATION, AND AD.VUNISTRATION 

Tlic most important discussions of China’s name, a constant source of contro- 
versy m these years, arc given by Cruz and R.ada. As a missionary to India, 
Malacca, and Cambodia, Cruz comments on the \\idcspread use of the name 
“China” among “those who dwell in the Southern regions,” and he notices, 
like the other writen, that the Chinese most commoniy refer to themselves 
in the sixteenth century as “Tame” {Ta-mtng jen or Men of the Great Ming). 
For Cruz and Mendoza, China is “a great part” of the Scythia of Herodotus. 
But for Rada, who was the first person even tentatively so to identify it, ‘ The 
country which we commonly call China was called by Marco Polo the Venetian 
the kingdom of Cathay,” thus clearly identifying it with the country visited 
by the land voyagers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Rada also 
observes that the Chinese merchants in the Philippines called themselves 
natives of Ckuiig~hua (Middle Flowery Kingdom), and that the Filipinos 
referred to the Chinese as “Sangicy.”®* 

The geographical placement of Chiiu, the countries on its borders, and the 
blands off its eastern seaboard were subjects of interest to Mendoza and all of 
his forcrunnen. The Augustinian friar places China at "the Oricnulist part of 
all Asia.”*^ Cochin-China he calls China’s “next neighbour towards the 
Ponent (West],” a designation which is accurate even though we tend to think 
today of Cochin-China as being primarily south of China. “The greatest part 
of China, be assctis, “is watered tvith the great Oricniall Ocean sea beginning 
at the Hand Aynan (Hainan].” llunna he places north and west of Cochin- 
China. Cruz, whom Mendoza followed only occasionally in his placement of 
Chiru, knew much more about it from his personal experience than the other 
NSiiicrs, and he desenbes more accurately the placement of Champa, Cambodu, 
and Sum in relation to China. Concerning China’s northern and sscstem 
borders the utmost confusion prevails. Cruz correctly places Russia on China * 
northern frontier, but falls into abysmal error by making the Don River its 
western boundary, thus ha\'uig Chuu, according to Cruz’s imperfect geographi- 
cal conception ofcontincntal Asia, bordering “the end of Alma>Tic[Gcrmaay).' ** 
Unlike Marco Polo, both Cruz and Rada mention and desenbe the Great Wall 
as China’s northernmost boundary.** Mendoza in his report of Father Martin 
Ignatius dc Loyola’s journey into China in 158a says “that from the furthest 

** A unn f^otiUy oTTigatog ongui Out sdopttii by the euly Spuuh uritm u> 
cite C h . t> CTC. ta tbe >ncn:cciu}| ccatury u mou comoioQljr lo Chume us the 

nUipf'iaa. S(« tSoxcT, ep. m. (a. U], p, alio, ts. |. 

** LKilicse (clup. tQ uyt Cut Chuu "Tjctb ssoste Eutniy of sS An, ** 

^TLu nutunJCTHi a i. ' . r .g »bc.u» the bouoduset of Oasu smpLfs ass utomshuse 

nuaiit cf tii£ cxtnuscsn of tise AsuSsc coniuscu. Sucii t pass jmccauepi^i Bs-gist *lM frfatod 
to the PetTuguese piiLey t-f iicLL«TM<ly *— "iirrfirc the liuUatc &otn to .MoJocta*- ^ 
aKue.pp-Wj-t. 

** Thu u prviaWy a trScctioa o( tJ* ciungrs artuiSy oCctsiTC.1 so CLju't boaaisn*» 

Uvta Maogij lo hLsg bXin. 
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The "MightU Kingdome" 

part of this kingdome unto Jerusalem is siw monechs trauade by lande.”®* 
These waters correctly but vagudy pLcc the Liu-ch’iu chain, Japan, and 
Formosa in the sea cast of China. They are generally accurate m their imder- 
standmg of the relationships of the soudicm islands — the Phihppincs, Moluccas, 
Java, and Sumatra— to the continent. Macao, “which is inhabited by the Portu- 
guese,” is situated on the “skirt of the firme land of China,” 

The Europeans are in complete agteemcnt m expressing their astonishment 
at China's vast extent and teeming populanon. They repeat m one way or 
another the observation that Cruz included m his “Nonce to the Readers”: 

I hereby give readers a necessary warning by which they can conjecture the greatness 
of the things of China, va. — that whereas dutant things often sound greater than they 
really are, this is clean contrary (because China it much more than it sounds), and the sight 
thereof makes a very different impression from what is heard or read about it. . . . This 
muse be seen and not heard, because hearing it is nothing m comparuon with seeing ic.‘* 

But in reahty of coune, none of the Europeans of this penod from whom we 
have reports had actually traveled widely tn the Cclesoal Kmgdom. The only 
European authors to travel to Peking before Matteo Ricci, the Jesuit, at the end 
of the sixteenth century were the “prisoners of Canton” who had accompanied 
the Piles embassy. And Mendoza, who never got there at all, boldly calls it 
“the most biggest and populous kingdom ihatlsmendoacdinall the world.”** 
On the climate and populanon of the country, Mendoza tries to present an 
organized picture derived from odd bits of infbrmanon gathered ixom his 
sources.*® He comments on the great north-south extension of the counter, 
and mexphcably concludes that u has a temperate climate ‘ like Italy. 

Cmz reports hearing about a series of earthquakes which struck southern China 
m 1556, desenbes the vagaries of typhoons and tidal waves, and tells of great 
floods in which “infinite people were drowned.”** About the variegated 
peoples of China, Mendoza asserts that “the Cantonese are brown like Berbers, 
the “people of the provinces inwards” arc white with some looking like 
Spaniards and others of the north "more yellow and red like ie Germans.** 
Rada sees the Chinese of Fukien as being “white and weII-buJt.”»* Among the 
foreigners in Pereira saw ui his travels Moob, LaoUans, Mongols, and 


The question of the overlind route to ChmJ wesofrontenilo Xiviereod to miny of the eitly 
onary wnters. See F. A. Plaltoef, Qitai4rEitnf< diathal TAtit t»54). P *1®: *“ 

Mtly discussion of the inner Asian Und-nwte the documents cited in Schiuhammef. ep. M. 


ti. 76). Nos. ^s6l lod iTlj. 

•’ Suunton (ed ). op. al (n. J?). U. S'®- 

*• As translated in Boxer, op. ot {n. >4). PP- S*"S 7 * 

*• Mendoza in Suunton (ed.). op eit (n- S 7 >. K »• 

•» iiii. VoL I. Bk. I. chap. 11. Bised nuinly on Bicalaiite 

” Suunton (ed ). op. rit (n. J7). b 
•* Boxer, op. <it. (n. 14). P- it*- C 
•n 1SS7. 


I framptoo (tram.), op. ciC. (n. 4I). 


ip legends P>dow. ^ I17) 
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Burmans.« and this despite the fact that Chinese law nude intercour^ diffiadt 
and forbade foreigners to reside permanently within the confines of the empire. 
Portuguese, Spanish, mi even Venetians, were also found in China oceasiona y 
by the European observers. , . - j ,„i 

All of the writers deal with administration. Cruz explains in mote deta 
than Pereira the various grades of "Louthias” (/uu-r'ui or officials), their functions 
and the system of control (censotate) by which the impcnal government 
exeteises watch over the provincial officials. Both wnters emphasize the 
impomnee of regular montUy tepotts from the governor to the impe“ 
court, and like earlier commentators arc clearly impressed with the pos 
councr systems. They also express what amounts to surprise oyer the power an 
arbitrariness of the mandarins. Cruz, in particular, utilizes his great ta ent o 
observing and describing to show how “all obey their orders and serve t .c 
running and with great speed.”** *** Rada, like his predecessors, o 
“all their justices and governors have to be from another province an not t 
that which they administer.”*’ The authors agree that the ° . f*' 
gives a man “great aulhonty over all the other people.’ While pomtmg ou 
that they exercise most of the judicial and administrative functions m 
provinces, Pereira is constrained to remark that "the Loutias arc 
tion, without all manner of pastimes, except it be eating and ® . 
Crur observes that the censors “commonly arc honest men of affairs and , 
disposed to take bribes.”'** and that they administer justice impartially- 
observes that the Chinese “ate a plaui, humble and obliging people, save o y 
the mandarins who set themselves up as gods.”'®' To Mendoza, w o 
never known the mandarins by personal experience, they appear to c j 
and honest, though somewhat severe and cruel in their punishments. ^ 7 
on the basis of such contradictory evidence, it must be condu c » 

these w'riten were neither uncritical admirers nor detractors of the man 
The Chinese emperor is known to these early European observeo only 
remotely. The Cantonese prisoners in their letters of 1524 arc the only tmes w 
had even been near the court. Snll. they all have great curiosity about t 
emperor. In his report of 1376 to Philip II, Sinde remarks: ‘ The king is noy 
child of thirteen. He has a mother and tutors, and it is about tlucc years sin 
his father died,” '** Pereira was told that “he maketh always his abode m 
great city Paquim [Peking}.” and that “notwithstanding the hugCTCss o 
kingdom, hath such a care thereof that every moon (by the moons they r 0 

•• /tiJ,, p. jj. 

** Ihi-L, p. S6S. 

" n-ui, p. joi. 

♦* /ill, p. JOJ. 

•• C£ Vieii»’» tt&tuJe. above, pp. 7J^J7- 
Boxer, tp. <it. (n. 14 ). P- 1S9- 

*** Ih i J .t p. 4l4» i A n ftTl 

IM bUj «k 1 Rofaenioo (ei*.). ep. iit. (a. 3 a), IV. 50 . Tbe Lung-ch-mg emperor <l.eo m j 
lucseextcd by the Waa-li e m p er or. 
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their months) he is advertised fully of whatsoever thing happeneth therein” by 
means of written reports from the provincial officials Pereira observes that 
the emperor, unlike European monarclis, never marnes outside the country, and 
that he marnes his own daughters “with men of the same kingdom,” and his 
sons to the daughters of impoitant families.*®* 

The royal kinsmen are assigned “their wnves and servants” by the king and 
are required to live in the provincial acics at the expense of the “cities and 
provinces. *** The imperial princes may “never go abroad,” and live in 
protective custody so “that none of them at any time may rebel against him.” 
Furthermore, the emperor “for the greater security of his realm, and the avoiding 
of tumults, letteth not one in his country to be called lord, except he be of his 
blood."*®® The emperor himself says Cruz, “to preserve the greatness and 
authonty of his estate, never goes out” He commumcates with nobody “save 
only eunuchs through whom . . . he orders and rules all his kingdom.”*®* 
The emperor “hath as many wives as he listeth" and the succession falls to “the 
first son that is born unto him of any of his wives.. . .”‘®* The emperor is the 
only offiaal who can legally condemn a cnmnial to death. Though the emperor 
“hveth without knowledge of the true God,” he is a ngoreus but fair judge 
who manages a huge realm, mamtains peace wiihm and without, and sustains 
It "commonly m great abundance, prosperity, and plenty.”*®® 

Like Escalante and Rada, Mendoza divides “this mighne kingdome . . . into 
fifteen provinces, chat every one of them u bigger then the greatest kingdome 
that we doo vnderstand to be m all Europe."**® Each of these wnters gives 


Boxer, ep eit (a. r^), pp ^7. Record! of an ofteul Chinwe poiuJ tervice go back 10 the Hin 
dynasty. Under the Ming it wai adminiueted by the Board of Wat {f'lig-px) through » 
offisB in Peking (kui-r’Hdg fcu4«) SeeJ. K. Fairbaok and S. Y. Tlag. "On the Tranamwoa of Ch uig 
Documents " Harvard Jeumal e/Ajiatit Sludus, IV (I9}9). *<•*! 

”*Bo*er, up. cit (a ta), p 30 , u ur 

Ibid. p. 40. cf Cnu-i account m whicb be lays they are paid "every meath from the public 

revenue of the King" 10 ifcid, p. 108 , . 

‘°* Ibid , p 41. From the Yung^o period (1403-2*) prmcea of the blood were required to retrain 

from political activioe!. (Hucker, cp. <1*. Jn. 4*1 P , , , , 

Between ijdj and 1827 the Mmg mlei* lived m virtuJ secJusioa m the impenil palace. _t^y 
saw then Jiumsters, and tiansmiiied thesr ordcri through misted eunuchs See Y. C Wang. Ideas 
and Men in Traditional China,” Manummu Seixa, XK (i960}, ajo. on the growth of eunuc 
infruence in the Ming period see Huckcr. cp «f (n. 4*). PP *JT-1*- 

'■"Boxer, op cil.{a. la), pp. 186-87. AB of she empetot'a sons were invested aj impcn^ pnne^ 

b« a, ddo, ; c. ™,o. a. of to .ppra. f m) to 

m the imperial palace. The other sons 00 reaclniig matuniy were sent to auto of their own in vino 
parts of the empire. See Hucker, frc. «l. (n. 3fl. P 8- , , , „ 

“•Boxer, op ns. (a 14). p. di® See Wi account far greater det^ i also see Men^aa m 

suuwoa (ed ); op. n(. (m 37). pp 44-46, and Escalante an Framptoo (tram.), op. rifc (n. 48). 

^unton fed ) ep 01 (n. S7) I. a*-M. ftpor«'* ivided into 

"thirteen shires". cL mp.au this ivmon. <=^ 

for him to provide an authoritative desenpooo of the poUtaeal organiiaooa of China. 
had worked out this problem independently and pnor BS ^ ^ The 

account was one of the earhest published 1. Europe, abo talks about fifteen prov^ 
Portuguese pn^Ln arCanton w^te in 13*4 tba* were frfreen provmce4 See above. 

P 736. 
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ifferent transliterations of the provincial names, though most ol them are 
vaguely identifiable. Rada tries to place some of the provinces geographically, 
and is fat less successful m this elFort than Barros had been earher. Most ot 
Mendoza’s sources provide dau on the number in each ptovmce ol what they 
call the does {fu and r/ion) and towns (faien).'-t Both Rada 8'” 

figures on the ptovinaal military forces and on the number of households and 
“ttibuters” (taxpayers) in each provinre.-i But in no case do their hgura 
agree. On the numbers of cities and towns, foot soldiers and horsemen and 
taxpayers they are widely at variance. From such continuous and broad 
dncrepancies we can only condude that Mendoza used a source other than 
Rada’s account for the figures he gives. It is imposs.b e to ® 

ordinary errors of transcripdon could have been responsible for t e n y 
statistical differences between them. It is possible that Mendoza o uine 
his figures &om other Chinese works made available to him either in 
Mexico or Europe, from the Rada translations, or from the Geograp ly o 
Barros, which, though it has never been found, was said to 
thorough description of China’s internal organization taken from 

The most ambitious and cohetenr description of the functioning of Ming 
government is given by Mendoza."* None of his predecessors ” 

present so complete a picture. They particularly do not attempt to desenbe 
operation of the central government in Peking, though Escalan e 
more to say about it than die others. Mendoza clearly understands 
the emperor is the court of final resort in all matters. In ^g* _ 
asserts, the emperor has a counal composed of twelve members and ^ 
dent.”"* To be a member of this body “is the highest and supremest digni 


»*» Boxer, ep. ai. (n. 14). PP- a^S-^- 

"* See above, p. 740. . . o. a?!, 

•'* Rada’s Chinese source for the miliury figures u not known. See of che 

n. a. But for his figures on householdt and taxpayers he evidently tehed on the 1500 
Kuenf-yO-r'u. See >S(d . p. 276. u- •• i "As for the 

114 Barros writes in hu first DecsJa{m Qdade and Munai [eds.], op. at. [n. 26J. 1 . 1 ® I , 
king of China, we can affirm that he u superior to all othen in land, people, nches M P'J ^ ^ 
Because m hu sute there are fifteen provinces each one of which is a very large king 
geography of theirs which we have, the author treats of each province and gives a 
produces, and if the mtetprettuon of the figures u correct rt seems to me that th^ L. Chinese 
revenue than all the Vingdoras and powen of Europe. And I ciedit thu infonnanom beca . ^ 

slave w bora I purchased to interpret these things for me, also knew how to read and write o S 

and was apt in matters of anthmeoc. . . .** 

iissuunton(ed.),op.<i/.(n. j7),Pt.l,Bookni,chaps.yia-xii.pp.96-ito- ffurulsaaed 

"•The office of prune mmister was abidished in 13S0 and thenceforth the leading o Qfmd 
as personal secretaries of the emperor. Mendoza’s “council’’ seems to be a reference w 
Sectetariat (rtn-feo), and hit “president" a lefirenee to the senior grand secret^. ^ ^ 

"twelve" with regard to the counaOois u somewhat baffling, for there were only six 

Grand Secretariat of the nxteenth century. Perhaps he u including the six Mimsmesips';. 

the SIX members of the Grand Secretariat. In the later years of the Ming period the Giana . 
stood above the ax minuten ra the court's toder of precedence. Such a h> potheas u 
soroewhat by the fact that Mendoia, in descnbtng the seatui g of the council for us 
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that a man can come into,” for in all China “there is neither pnnee, duke, 
marquesse, earle, nor lord that hath any subicctes, but the king only, and the 
prmce his sonne.””^ Members of administration “are respected and 
esteemed for the time of their contmuance” as highly as those who “have these 
titles.” Members of the imperial council must be “expert and learned” m many 
things "the better to prouide for all nccessiQcs that shall come.” The counal 
sits ‘ordmanly in the kinges pallace” sometimes m the imperial presence and 
sometimes by themselves. Mendoaa then goes on to desenbe, perhaps from 
his imagination, then gold and silver chairs, and their order of precedence 

according unto their anaquioes.” The council has the power of choosing 
replacements to its own ranks and of appotntmg viceroys, governors, and other 
justices, though formal mvestiture must finally come from the emperor."* 
Addresses to the throne may be made only by the “president,” who, when 
addressmg the emperor “is on his knees, and his eyes inclyned to the ground, 
and never mooucth although the talk coduteth two houres.”"* The counal 
IS informed every month by the provinoal ofliaals'*® on matters touching 
watres, the estate of the countne, the kuiges rentes (taxes] or any other things.” 
After the counal ^ev^e^v$ the reports on local aifairs, “the president incontment 
[at once] doth give a straight account thereof vnto the king.” Thereafter 
cither the emperor himself “or the counsell by his order ... do put remedie 
for that this is needful! foe the tune.” If necessary, a censor is straight wayes 
appomted” and sent “with great secrecie that it is not known, no not in the 
aue where the fault is committed.” 

Mendoaa’s descripaonoftheoperanonofthccentralauthontyinMing China 
is hypothencal, piecemeal, and uiaccurate m some details. Yet he docs manage to 
bring out the cardmal idea that the major function of ihe central authority was 
to follow, check upon, and smnuJate the activides of the various provincial 


hai sw of {h« counta membors situog m goU chaii* and a* on nlvet chaui. (X the account “ ^ 

Wang, he «t. (n. 107}. pp 129-30 Aho « C. O Huclec. 'The Tung-lm Mowment of the 
Late Mmg Period." m J. K Faubinfc (ed), CW* Vtotifhl and /ituiaheiu (Chicago. 19J7). 

rcuuied nioit of the anaoenw otic oaitional u, Cluna. MJiury officen and a* J 
officials who had rendered extiaorduuty service »erc gn-eu «ch ntles as duitl. marqmses. aoa^w 
Some of the« w ere hereditary n.le. and some were no.. aO reapient. 
from the imperial treasury. But. as Mendora implies, nobles in Chiiu 

and possessed no pohncil authority by virtue of dieii patents of nobJity. For further detaJ see 
Hucker, he. eii. (□ tS), pp. S-ia v j u -v., 

-The Idea that the " uneU" .r«. rcgularjy « p«d»bly u^irreet. C£ the J 
fM.cil (ii.riCI),p I39.whichsayi • Oflpap«.asHw«v.«»*«*"“®‘“^‘‘“B“*‘^,^ 
ut, there were Ly individual grand scaetaiwi. . AewaUy the grand sewe^ had no formal 
regularued poweisfbut in practice they, along voth d«i eunuchs, probably had very real influence 

for they^etimls^mSTo "almost the aan* lead of authority as that enjej-cd formetly by a 
werf Lso eapeeted .0 jounxy n> die eapitiJ to report and dehbemte once each year 
Hucker, ep. al. (n. 41), p. Si. 
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admimitralois rather than to imtUtt or strictly control local acrions. He also 
notices that the governmental structure -was roughly chvidctl into adminis- 
trative military, and surveillant hierarchies. Perhaps the most string omission 
in Hs account is the failure to comment on the power and inHuence ot me 
eunuchs, even though most of his sources clearly indicate how influential they 

” oi matters of local administration Mendoza agrees in general with ^ other 
writers, but he again presents a mote complete picture. Peking an g 

he recognizes as metropohun provinces “gouemed by the supreme counse^^ 
of the king.”‘“ The other thirteen provinces arc each under an Insuan 
(govemor)«»J who is “constantly resident ... in the metropohume aaes. 

But the viceroy, who may control one or more provinces, is above the govemo 
for he is “supreme magistrate in place of the king, though it must e 
remarked that the governor “hath vcric litdc less maiestie than the viceroy. 
The imperial commissioner who is “resident in any citie where « is nci e 
viceroy nor governor” is called the “Tutuan” The ^ 

the provincial hierarchy “in digmtie” is the comptroller^^ who ga ets 
kinges reuenewes” through a staff of collectors. He must render accoun o 
tu-t'ang “after that he hath paide all kinds of wages and charges “ 

extraordinatie due to any officer of the kinges m all that prouincc. 
“fourth degree or digmtie” is held by the “capjuine»generall of all so ct 
called “Totoc.”“8 The next official m the hierarchy is the provuiMl cm 
justice who, among other duties, “doth determine with his counsell o nw ® 
in difference, whatsoever that do appeale vnto him from 

rices.”**® The final provincial official in Mendoza’s list IS called the Aytao , ^ 

his function is to provide soldiers, ships, munitions, and supplies for the supp i 

»•* For example, Cnu commenu- “And because the eunuchs aie those with whose 
offices are distnbuted, they are many tunc* nughuJy bnbed by the Loulhias [officjals] in o 
these may receive ptomotion.” (Boxer, op. (tf [n. 14]. pp. ) r.rred to as 

'i»The area around Peking and the auxiliary capital of Nanking were not really re 
provinces. They were called '•directly-attached” areas, and were, as Mendow ^ . See 

directly hy the central admimsttatioii. At Nanking a ''skeleton'’ central authonty was re 
Hucket, op. fit. (n. 41). p. 68. . , identifies 

»»» Mendoza calls him "Insuanto'' after Rada. Sec Boxer, op. tW (n. I4).P- ^ 
this Ude as or (meaning governor or mspector of Hsmg-hua ann 

Chuan-chou) m the Amoy vemacidar. eommonly 

Mendoza indicates (in Staunton Jed.], op. ot In. syj. 1. 101) that the province no ^ 

beate die name” of its mcttopohtaii aty. This probim is also commented upon by * fNeW 

translation of hu Journal into £nghsh in L J Gallagher, S.J , C/ima m the Six/eoun Centuzy 

York, I9J1). p. 5». . „ , rxl n. 149. 

•‘1 He the viceroy the '‘Comoa.*’ Ft* detaik on this tide tec Boxer, op. tu. in. */• r 

I certainly 


1“ See above, n. 40. 

•»z Mendoza gives "ponchasi’ 
See above. 


IS his title; in modem transliteration this 


See explanation of this transhtcratson m Boxer, op. cir. (n. 14) pp i49"J°. 
fiom Tt-fu or TTie-tok in the Amoy vernacular. 

■e* Ar>.cli'«-sliifi in modem transliteration, “AnchaB” to Mendoza. 
Hat-uo-fu-shik or Vice-CorrmisimneTOfMantuae AfTaizs. 
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mcnt of garisom in dries and coastes.” And he u charged wch examining 
such strangers that do come to any province.” 

But more mteresdng than Mendoza’s list of provmdal offidals is his under- 
standmg and evaluation of their functioning. He clearly beheves that provinaal 
government in the late Ming period was operated at each level on a coUegute 
basis.'** But as in his description of the central authonty, he, and Escalante 
before him, are probably too neat in dicir ordering of the system. Each of the 
six leading provmdal officers “hath m sodette or counsel! tenne men of 
great expcnence and dJigcnce ...who help him in the. . . dispatchofmatters. 
When they meet in the palace of the viceroy, “their sodates are diuided into 
two partes, five of them do sit on the right bandc of the president, and five on 
the left hand.” The right side, which is the place of honor, is given to the 
senior and prominent councillors. These counals, like the council 
desenbed by Mendoza, have the power to replace their president, if he doo die, 
by one of the “aunaentest of the counsellors." Then after extolling the morall 
vertue” of the Chinese officials, Mendoza gives a list of deven lesser adm^- 
trators and rmhtary offices with a bnuif desenprion of the funOTon »*tached to 
each.*** Following Cruz, be condudes by mentioning that ’»bove all these 
dignities and offias," there is an official oiled “Qumchay {ch inch ai or 
Imperial Commissioner), a name “which is to be understood in their language 
'the golden seale.'”*’* , l l .u 

Provindal governors and justices, according to Mendoo. ate chwen by the 
emperor with .hr ‘'romm. of l» roomer’ Ur eounallor, end .hr rmprior 
iavrseigrtr "vn* r p.tnculrr ihgmee of dir qoJiDr rod brhrviour of dir 
penoo dir. ihrll hr rimed.” Under no orcmmaneri miy s «moy, govemo^ 
or eooiieillor hr "r mnirdl of .he coonmy ihrl hr o ptouickd foo The objrn 
of diii mlr i. to ficd..ii.r ”.hr rxrrodog of good .oioer, ^eo ofBo.li 
nr .rrvrloig on dory, dir eonrt. looch to the rs.omihmrnt of ill dir Eo;oP'“ 
wnters, providei hones, hostrb, food, jervnio, and mtertainmm 
ofSnali and "all i. of free coin” Moreover, rhr emperor dod. pay .hem J 
snfr.cim. wagri, for that il ii forbidden vpon great pmalori to tale bnbei 

pronounce sentence in public and m presence 


* Ch'iea T>ua-«heng. Covti 


judgment which confinni ibu tondep** * 

•ua ./Ch„. ef S.. Hr 

I have not been able to deterinme ll»r ^Junra: ^ 

ofthePortuguesepnaooenwFttgv*'”’-'**-* -t PP 

Horn Canton m Iji4. ch;™ 


compiled fioi 

See below, p. 7di 

'“CtuUvao Vieira, one of the pni 
custom led to injustice. See above, p. 

«p.ci(.!n.2dI.IlI,93),eiccoIslhisptacl . 

to make certain that magutrates should not be 
or Eiinily. Pereuas eompanson of the P«»»^ 
that the censor, or the publishct who brought 
tee Boxer, cp. eil. {n. 14]. p- »9. «»• *)• 
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forbidden “to take wine while on duty.” Justice “being executed in publike 
(which is maruclously observed and kept), it is not possible” for offiaals to take 
bribes. The judges “in all matters of laws ... do nothing but by 
and examine witnesses in public . . because no subtility nor falsehood shaU 

be used in their demaundcs ” Every wimess is examined before all the 

concerned parties, “and if he do double in his declaration,” then they cormont 
him with his gainsayers. If confrontation and cross-examination fail to bring 
the truth to light, “then doo they give them torments to make them confesse. 
In matten of great importance or in affairs touching "grand personages, the 
iudges . . . with their own handes will write the declaration of any wimesse. 
This practice Mendoza commends as one that “ought to be imitated of all goo 

iustices.” , . t. rU 

But jusdee in China is not simply a matter of trial and punishment. 1 e 
system seeks to prevent crime through community surveillance based on the 
principle of mutual responsibility. In the dues and towns the houses are num- 
bered and divided into groups of “ten and ten” households.’** On the tenth 
house they “do hang a . . . signe whereon is wnten the names of tboK Kn 
householders” along with an admonidon that “any having knowledge t at 
“another of the ten has committed any trespasse or fault against any of the 
rest" shall go "straight way and giuc the iusdee to vndenund thereof, that the 
fault may be punished, with a mendmeni vnto the offender, and an c»mple w 
al other.” Should a person know of an offence and not report it, he “is 
the same punishment yt the offender should have." Such neighbors lieum 
viidcc feare, least they should giue occasion to be complained of” or that th^ 
enimies may not this way ake any aduantage.” A penon who moves his 
domicile to another place is required to give advance node® of ten days, so 
“that if he do owe any thing, or any thing be lent, they may come and deiMun 
it” before lus departure. Should he leave without giving nodee, the lust^ 
doth compell the rest of his ndghboun yt are written on the signe to pay 
debt, because they did not aduisc the iusttce or his creditors before his departure. 
If a person will not meet his obligadons, he is imprisoned and given a l**^^^*" 
time to meet his debts. Should he not be able to pay in the rime allotted, cy 
doo whippe him moderately” and give him another date by which he must 

'IS This IS a reference to the patf-cfise system. The imperial go\enunent from annquity custoinanly 
held the vanom clam responsible for iheir individual members. Chinese aties were in re y 
coUeenonof villages with headmen, -who acted as ciders of the city ward and borough, being res^^ 
sible for poLcmg, the collection and payment of taxes, and the maintenance of peace. The ‘ ^ 

hiii-lifii C'Collected Statutes of the Ch’sog Dymsty") ordained (Bk. 17). "Ten households 
a pai (tithmg), each pai shall have a headman. Ten pet make a cAia, each (hia shall 1“''* * u u. 
Ten c/iie make apae.eachpee shall havea director. These heads of the pai. chia, 
elected by the ten heads of the groups which be eeptesenu" (as tiandated in E. T. WUhams, ' 
YesterSay and Today [London, n-d.], p. 118). 11115 practice was preserved mto the Chinese . 

and is the subject of Chapter IX of the ’'O^anuanonal Outline of Vanous Graded ‘uaiJ- 

Hjien” promulgated by the National Goveminent on September 19, 1939 I**® Cniiui 
book [New York, 1947] pp. 115-2^ For a smular description of the Manchu system o 
security see Tung-tsu Ch'u, Local Gohmunail in China under the Cli'ing (Cambridge, Mass-. 19° • 
pp. ljo-52. 
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satisfy Im creditors. This process goes on unaJ the debtor either pays or “till 
he die with punishments.” Thereafter, Mendoza, IJce the ocher writers, dwells 
on the “cruel torments” administered by the Chinese courts to chat confes- 
sions.'^^ From this account it can readily be seen that Mendoza and his inform- 
ants understood many of the pragmatic details of Chinese justice and possessed 
some comprehension of the amount of attention given to mutual responsibility 
and crime prevention, to confession before punishment, and to torture and 
exemplary punishments. 

The interrelated pohaes of surveillance and mutual responsibility were 
carried over, as Mendoza secs it, into the administration of imperial China. 
Basing himself squarely upon his written sources, Mendoza tncs to present a 
conneaed and coherent account of the role of the censorate in maintaining 
watch over the administration, tn purging oflkials who violated the law or 
Mere derelict in peiforming their dudes, and in sdmulaong the hierarchy to 
implement poliacs favored in Peking.*** Tlie emperor requires that all high 
officials “should execute their ofSecs well and vpnghtly ... for m the end of 
three ycares that their goucrament dothindurc, they do take of them in residence 
straight account by the aidges thereof who bee called Chaenes.’ **’ Every year 
“visitors that be called ‘Leachis,’**® are sent secretly” into every province. 
They inquire into “aU griefes and iniuitices” and are endowed with so great 


«>• Ceruia wnwo were appi««Jr kgJio Muig ««.«. -We «l>er. 

»oJ legi] lonws ui4 punuhmeoo la the auvMMli eennitr tt} DooLak. SenaJLiJi t/tlu Chntse 
(London. lies), pp. *eS-79. .... 1. . .k. 

■»» S. wai. WilLiou. TV York. ipoi). L *^*J'^* 

lading ptuuapln by which the pr«ent Manchu ,dmmiaf»n-M pif*^" >“ 

two ouicf Jpon the nuu of the people I. to unboe them w,d. . great ^ of th. government .. . 
which neceuanlv undernuno cookdence and infiimmuoaaldotriol.... 

Fot a geJral .umnury of the eenK^ate'a hotory «e ^^td L. Wato. ^ 

Sy«em of the Chines Government." 

fcl .. ... -a—- » p-r- ; "f 

an abbtenation of (cenjotaie). CC Uoier. «p aej. P- ^ officiali were 
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appoint for terma of three yeark If he may be «. owe. though moit 
hear him out. Huckef, ep. nr. (n. 4«). P- »*.«*«« *1" -'S*'’I!„!r^r!n>onneI were sent to 

mdefimte and lometimeiealended to ten and even twenty yean. Repomoopet , , ^ 

=p,ui o. “cSS-^. z 

were given a merit ratmg (itid , p^ 9*;^“J- be refemng cuhet to the 

is zs. ; 

thuu a traniLteration of a combination of *e CJnoeie woe* °* rHiun-en ihun-ch’t vu-ihik) 
judge. ActuaUy. Mendoia u here refemng » , “?!L iithin their respective juru- 

who were expected to make annual vurta ofmspectioo to __ Mucker loc. or. [a- IJSJ. 

dictioru and to mvcsogace the conduct of aU govenunent poaonncL (See Hucket. /«. i r i 
P- 1043 ) 
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authoririe” that they may punish, suspend, and reprieve offidals or othen.'^' 
Mendoza then recounts the elaborate precautions which he avers that the 
Censorate went to in its efforts to keep the visitations a strict secret. After 
completing his inspection, the censor condudes his tour of duty by meeting 
with the governor or viceroy and his coundl. Here he speaks at length and 
ptaises “all such as have tvell executed their offices” and promises that be will 
“give the king and his counsell large account of their good service, that they 
might be rewarded according as dicy do deseruc.”’** The censor abo telU 
“insummcalJsuch things wherein he hath found them culpable,” and notes that 
&om hb “sentence” there might be no appeal. The censors often visitc 
the colleges and schooles, such as the king hath ordained of hb own cost, 
examine the students, promoting those who “doc ptofitc thcmsclues in their 
studies,”and punbh the delinquent by expulsion, whipping, or imprison- 
ment.*** While not complete in its details, Mendoza’s understanding of the 
function of the censorate in Chinese government and society b generally 
reliable. And he understands that fwr of the Censorate exercises a restraining 
influence so "that euerie one dooth hve (as Ac prouerbe saytb) with Aeir face 
dbcouered.” *** 

Peace and justice are served in this “mightie kingdome” by numerous large 
prbods in wWch life b “terrible and cruell.” In every capital dry Aere ate 
“throughout al Acse provinces thirteene prisons”*** whiA ate so large and so 
heavily populated that Aey ate likened to walled dries. Pereira observes that 
“no theft or murder is at any rime pardoned.” There are so many people in 
prison because Aey are kept Aere so long, even Aough “it be for a small 
matter.”*** Thb can be accounted for because Ae judges have so many oAcr 
aflairs to attend to and because Aey “take dehberarion in Aeir sentences. 
They arc so slow in Ae execuaou of sentences that it happens “Aat men being 
condemned to die, doo rcnuinc so long in prison after Aeir condemnatioa, 
Aat Acy Ac wiA pure age” orofiUness. Four of the Airtecn prisons are always 
occupied “wiA prisoners condemned unto AaA.”**^ The prbons arc guarded 
by a captain wiA one hunAed solAcrs. The warden of Ae prbon keeps wntten 
record of Ac inmates* names, “for to be accounuble of Aem at all rimes when 
Aey shalbc demaunded of him by Ac iudges or vizroies.” Following Cruz s 

CC lili., p. 1046 fgt » wmnury of die respomibiLaes and powen of theProvmculIzup^^^ 
OffmiU of the lower rank* could be temed, tried, and pumilied by cliese 'fudges ac large.” 

141 Suunton(ed.).0p.cir.(iL j7),I.ii5.Tiuroiibecoiunuedatatefere&cetoihecen3on’obbgauoa 

10 provide cbe crown and cheavU xrvicemtliiiientiatugi r.f tKi- thnf area ofjarmbcoon 

(d Hucket, «p. (it. [n. 41], p. 9s). 

««» CL Hucker, toe. cu. (n. 1 38). p. 1046. Cenion with the clii»-ikiA degree often lerved aj examioert 
at the metropolitan lev cL See Wang, lecot. Oa* 107), p. ajj. 

C£ the quotation from the yMun-alnk as transUted m Hucker. loc. ro. (n. J 3 S). p. loji: "The 
ceuotale u like a sleeping tiger. Even ifa does not bite men. men soil dread its dgenshness." 

'<• Where Mendoia gets these ptecne figuret, 1 do not know. 

“* Boxer, cp. rat (n. S4), p. ai. 
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account, Mendoza describes the shackling and nunachog of prisoners con* 
demned to death. Tliose who have “nothing to mamtame themselves” are 
granted from the emperor “a pittance of rice” and to better their lot “they do 
worke what they may.” Death sentences must always be confirmed by the 
emperor. 

All executions in peacetime are delerrcd until the annual visitation of the 
censon.'** Those who ate on the condemned list are then interviewed “in the 
presence of these iudges that did condemn them.” They conduct several such 
meetings “to sec if by an meancs they can uve them.” Death is inflicted, 
Mendoza asserts, by “hanging, setting vpon stakes, quartering, andhummg; but 
there is none that is burned, but such as be traitors to the kmg.” Executions 
are performed in public and thieves arc whipped “throughout the common 
strccccs with great shame.” Most of the thieves die of the severe whippings. 
Thejudges arc always present on such occasions and “for that they not be moved 
to compassion . . . they doo occupic themselves in banquetmg or other pas- 
times.” Every year, he asserts, “more than six thousand petsones in each 
province die as a result of execuaon, whipping, or while languishing m prison. 
Even Mendoza, with his great admiration for Chinese institutions, obviously 
feels that the Chinese system of prisons and punishments is fat from exemplary. 


Mendoza's primary objective in bu discussion of administration is to present 
a comprehensive and coherent account of its structure and functio^g. His 
sources, limited and inadequatcas they were, provided him with enough material 
to enable him to paint a plausible picture of the central administtaaon, the pro- 
vincial hierarchy, the system of justice and surveillance, the censorate, and 
prison conditions. None of hu sources singly gave him a total image comparable 
to what he was able to produce in Europe by piecing together numerous odd 
bits and pieces of information. His achievement was something of a tour de 
force in deduction and rationality. ^.-l- 

But like nuny comttuenons of the mind. Mendoza s descnpt.on of Chinese 
government is too neat to be a faithful rellecuon of reality. Now ere, or ex- 
ample. docs he affirm, as Cruz and Rada do. that corniptioa and bribery were 
widespread at all Icveb ofgovemmcnt and justice. Nor does he mennon the role 
played in government by the expanding eunuch corps of the J^g dynasty. 
In practically all of his other discussions, he likewise avoids pomting i^cccly 
to the ills or inconsistencies within the Chinese system of government. Tins is 
not to say that he is ennrely blind ro iircgulanncs. Parncularly m his description 
of the censorate, he impbes that Chinese offiaali, despite their morall vertuc 

Accordmg to the law. cap.tal pun..bmnn hai u> be coriutned by Pebog and executed only 
%U death pcnaluei were beheading the death penalty m China 

»• Again « u impojMblc to determine where Mendoea got ha figurej. 
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and educational quali£cation$, their high salaries, and their fear of the stringent 
punishments presenbed for corruption, frequently yield to temptation. He 
charges that “the iudges and ministers arc scucrc and cruclJ,”’^' the treatment 
of prisoners tcmble, and the punishments barbarous. Yet, in the final analysis, 
he concludes that, despite irregulariocs and cruelties, “this mightic hingdomc 
is one of the best ruled and gouemed of any that is at this time knowen in all 
the world..,."'** 


B. ECONOMIC KESOUttCES AND CKAFTS 

The European writers comment almost as one on the extent, fertility, and 
productivity of agricultural China. They agree harmoniously with Cruz that 
the land is intensively cultivated and that “only the mountains that arc beaten 
with weather remain unprofitable."'** Pereira remarks about coastal south 
China: "The country is so well inhabited that no one foot of ground is un- 
ullcd." '*♦ “Nothing is lost,” observes Cruz, “for even the dung of men yields 
profits."*** Rice, "the chief provision of the [south] country,” is in abundint 
supply “for there arc many great riccficlds which yield two or three crops 
every year."'** 

In numerous ways the Europeans comment on the density of population in 
the countr>’sidc. Mendoza observes that "the great uavcli and continual 
labourc of the Inhabiunts of this countrie is a great help unto the goodness and 
fertiiitie thereof."'** But none of the European commenutors, perhaps quite 
understandably in the light of (heir limited knowledge and their own back- 
grounds, seeks to ana])‘ze or explain how so much poverty could exist in a 
"countrie so fcrciU and fat.”*** Ouz suggests, however, that great natural 
disasters— t)-phoon, famine, or Hood— help to produce poverty, thieves, and 
pirates.'*’ 

Particularly interesting to the Europeans arc the techniques and contrivances 
used in agri^tuxal production. After commenting on the practice of regular 
fertilization of the soil, Rada remarks: 

III Suucu>n((d.), fip. Of. (a. $7), C. ltd. 

nu 

Bout. ep. aU (a. 14], p. ita 

'»• lUJ.. p. I. 

'»» ftii, pp. 1J9. J94. 

*•* p. S}i.Thii u a refctcBCC to the lotroJucuoq tpread of eailp nptnuJg rve and 
doubl«.ciopping iptcou 

III Sutmioa (cd-J, ep. t*t (o. 57), It. I6d. 

AiJ.,1, lx. Actuadpmibc tni yrano^lhe Wa»-Uera(jj7i-8j), OuJUteeml tohJf* 

cuUsg an rcooomic twovtry. Cf. Ilucktr. 411. (a. lid), p. ijj. 

***Ooaer, tf. iii. (n. 14), p. iai. On the ptf>bkmofpo«cn')r die European »T«ef» are not 
ta eotnplcte agreemettL Rada(ui Doan, dJ., p. 0*4) upi "evaK of the t«>p^< poor." J.tfS»dJia 

Staup to a tcd-l. ep, lu. [a. 57^ I, a<ii»o»ledfiQg that ihtie are po« peepW in CTnP a, 

esf Kuuel (.C below, pp. 771-70) bow ibe (aiaifr aai tbe Hate povertp xai rtiuoJ »«ia3 
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Most of then husbandry u by imgarion, m so far as wc could see, and greatly abounds in 
rivers and waten. With certain buckets fixed to wooden water-wheeb, they easily 
irrigate all their crops, and even on top of tlw bill* they have irrigated aops.'^ 

Mendoza reports that “diSercnt vnto the use of Spain,” they plow with but a 

single buifalo guided by "one vpon his badte with a cordc made fast to a 

ring at his nose, which served to steede ofa bndJe.”'“ Pereira obKrscs that 
all this country is full of nvers,”*** which are "commodious for passage from 
one city to the othcr,"'*^ and everywhere, even inland, there is "so great 
plenty of divers sorts offish, thatitis wonderful to see.”'** And on their nvers, 
Mendoza writes, “there dwclleth so much people ... in shippcs and barkes 
that It scemeth to be some great atic."“* And “alongcsi the riuer side 
(whereas it was not inhabited) . . . (itj was full of com [gram) fields.” “They 
have mills,” Rada observes, “boA to cleanse the nee from the straw as to 
make meal, and they arc both hand nulls, although we saw a few water 
mills.”*®^ 

Each of the writers lists the mam agricultural and food products in some detail, 
laying stress especially upon the abundance of pork, fish, seafood, poultry, and 
fruits. Cruz in particular, though he was but a short time m Kwangtung, 
writes at length about the Chmesc method of raising fish m ponds,'** and about 
the poultry and pigs which are everywhere underfoot. But perhaps most 
surprising to the modem reader u the insistence of the sutecntb-ratuiy 
"nten that the Ctimese have a “great store of beef, and of buiTaloe s nesh 
'vhich is like beef.”'** Mendoza gives a detailed and coherent account ofrauing 
ducks at Canton on river boats in such quanuty "that they lustame a great pan 
of the country therewith.””* Like certain iuneteentb<cntury writers,'** 
Mendoza is much impressed with the mgcnuity of th^e m devising 

methods for hatching duck eggs with “artifidal help. And hke Odonc o 
Pordenone m the fourteenth century, Mendoza and ha sources romment on 
nver fishing with cormorants by communitict of boats.'** All l c wntcri 
emphasize that cormorant fishing is a royJ monopoly, and Pereira asseru 
that the king even furnishes fishing barges for the use of his greatest 


Doxcr, Of. nl. (n, 14), p. zgj. 
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magistrates.*’* Escalante alleges that a part of the catch by the cormorants the 
king doth give to his officen, and the rest is distributed for the prouision of his 
dries and to increase his revenues.*’ 

Cruz, in commenting on the “fullness of the land” observes that they grow 
many garden vegetables, fruits, and nuts that he could recognize. There are, he 
notices, “three kinds of sweet oranges.””* “None can get his fill” of the litchi 
nut, Cruz insists, for it “always Icavcth a desire for more.””® Mendoza, 
but not the other writers, asserts that between their chestnut trees "they doo 
sow maiz, which is the ordinaric foodc of the Indians of Mexico and Peru. 

And they also grow “many herbs for medicines, as very fine rhubarb, and of 
great quantitie." Finally, Mendoza alleges, though the earlier writers do not 
always bear him out, that they have “white and good sugar,” probably both 
cane and beet, in “great store,””* a great abundance of honey and wax,*®® 
“hempe for the cawlking of their ships, and to make ropes and hasers, and 
“flax, wherewith the common people doo apparcll themselves." *®‘ And, he 
comments, that “on their drie and tough landes, although they be stonie, they 
gather great store of cotton wooll.”'** 

”» Boxer, ep. tit. (a. lO, p- Oo cooperaovefiitung tetj. Dyer Ball, Things Clim«e(HongkoDB. 
t90j),pp. 181-8J. Ball also aueru (p. i8s) that "connorani fishing was ptaeticed bothm France and 
England in the Kventeenih cenfuty.” None of ihe commentanet of Mancha time* refer » it as 
“royal fislung," or aUude to a royal monopoly. On commenting about the problem of monopoly, 
B. Laufer tays that he was able to find “ootluag alluding to a cormorant monopoly or speoal taxation 
m the Chinese aources. “The Domestication of the Cormorant in China and Japan,” mAnihnpelfgK^ 
Sttla (“Field Museum PubLcaclons,'* VoL XVIll, No. 3 (Chicago. tpjiD, p. 34r. 

Hampton (trans.), ep. (it. (a. 48). chap. x. 

Probably the pomelo, gnpefnur, and kumquat. See for further commentary, Boxer, ep. tiu 
(n. 14). p. 133. a t. 

»«;Wd.,p. 133. 

m Suunton (ed ), ep. til. (a. S7). I. ts. Maize was prc^ably introduced into ioufii»eitem 
around 1330 from India and Burma; after mid-ceatury it came into the coastal provinces via toe 
tea route. The earliest reference to maize ui Cluiiese literature 11 found us the I$SS edition 
history of Kung-bsien. a district in western Honan piovuire. See for documenunon and further 
comment Ho Ping-n, "The Introduction of Amertcan Food Plants into Qwna,** AintTuen Atithr^ 
pelegiU, N. S., LVII (i9SS), >93-94- 

■7' Staunton (ed.), ep. at. (a. fi), 1, 17, also Cruz 10 Boxer, ep. tit. (n. 14), p- lay, »- *• 

‘t* Staunton (ed.), ep. tit. (n. 37), 1, 13. Sugar refimog waa discussed in at least one of the Chinese 
encyclopedui compiled m the law years of the Ming dynany. See L C. Goodrich. A Shell Uisteff 
oj the Chinese Peeple (rev. ed.; New York, 1951), pp. 1*2, ao8-^. 

Rica writes at the beginiung of the seventeenth reatury: “Sugar 11 much more commonly 
used among the Chinese than honey, although both ate abundant m the country” (as translated by 
Gallagher, ep. tit. (n. las), p. 16), Rica also mcotiou wax and obten.ei that the Chinese hate t«o 
kmds, other than that w hich they get from the beet. For a more recent discussion of these two types, 
vegeuble wax and insect «ax. see Samuel Couling, Dieptleptiia Simla (London. S9>7). P- ***■ 

On “flax” for clothing Mendoza may be sncorrect. Cruz reports (in Boxer, ep. til. (n. 14J. 
p. 137) that they have linen clothing which the poor wear “beeauie it costs so bttle.” Rica (“> 
Gallagher [ttans.], op. ri<.(n. laal. p. 13) asserts that the Chinese hate no knowledge oflioen,^ot that 
“for summer use they make a lough cloth feom the of hemp and cenam other plants." Hemp 

was apparently mdigenoui in China, for tcnuds of hemp clothes and cords go batk to the Shacg 
period See Goodrich, ep. ctl. (n. >79), p. 17. Flax was probably introduced into Ch i n a sometime 
before the sixth century {ibiJ., p. >13). 

‘•t Rica uyi (in Gallagher [tians.], op. nr. [n. laalp. 13) that “cotton seed was introduced wihu 
country only forty years ago." Bui c^nvaboa ofeoeson and couon cloth was genaal in China, 
beginning sometune shortly after the twclfih ccsinary (Goodrich, ep. at. [m t79l, P- >1°)' 
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The “Mightie KingJorne*' 

Silks and musk, “which are principal gcx>ds the Fortugals do buy in China,” 
arc cheap and in great abundance. Mendoza, following Cruz, gives a highly 
imaginary account of how musk is obtamed, though both writers know it is 
derived from an animal.*** Their silk, Mendoza judges, “dooth esceed very 
much the silk of Granada,’* and tbar silken matcnals have “very perfite 
coloun.” •** Mendoza avers that it is as common for the people of “this countne 
to wearc silke, as m Europe to wcate lynnen."'*® They breed many beasts 
for furs, and sables arc particularly numerous and fine.**^ Cruz reports that 
timber, especially for making ships, is plenoful and cheap,'** and Mendoza 
stresses that they possess a “kinde of glcw . . . that is much more tougher and 
stronger than the pitch we use. . . .”•*• Bamboo is used for whipping canes and 
in the manufacture of paper. Iron is also cheap, good, and plentiful.**® 

Rada asserts that there are “mines, of all kii^ of metals,” mcluding iron, 
copper, lead, tin, mercury, silver, and gold. He gives a list of the mam distncts 
where gold and silver are mmed,'*' and Mendoza makes clear that the crown 
controls rigorously the nutung of precious metals.*** Rada comments on the 
greater relative value of silver m China than in Europe by observing that 
*'he who will makegood market’* in China “cameth silver rather chan goods. '** 
Rada mentions a pearl fishery off Kwangtung, and MCTdoza amplifies this 
meager comment by asserting that pcarb arc abundant “but the most part of 
them are not rounde.” **♦ 

For the Iberians, China, like New Spain, obviously was of mterest m terms 
of Its preaous metals and jewels. But if they really had hopes offindmg natural 


w (n-SAtltf- 


ptoduced. 


■ Cruz ui Soxec, tf. iit. (a 14). P- >9^ 

* Aid, pp. 7^77, and Suuncoa (cd),ep. o 
' Suuntoa (ed ), fp. M. (n. S 7 )> I. IS- 

• - ',i ul* probably imported bom ibe northern border pecpiea and not dooemcally 

ed. t—. 


[» 4.1. d,,. .), M..„g I.™ ...» . JTrfto bi.. -M« of 

howthevuseitforealkuiEboatJ.Vt'iUuou.op.or (“■lJ 7 J.n 7 S».i'““" j , 
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China during tlie Mauchu period ace Wilhams, tf cH (a- UTJ. *. !»• 

emphani. uete mctcaied dranically m r} 9 ®. picaumably w meet me c« 

■M Doxcr, ep. cit. (a. u). p. Ho- ^ wuthem China (aee WiUumi. cp. M. 

Stauncon (ed ). op. cil. (n. J 7 ). I. however. ttUi fin K. Yule and H. 

1 “- 135I. P- 3S0>. but nowadayi o®* *® , n m *•>"***** "VP’’' 

Cordier. TT^Book ofSor Mcco Polo became they would then loae rhor 

waa so vast that the Khan would ‘'°* were imported bom India and 

value. Nevetthclcst. it would seem that mort of itepeartain 
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mineral wealth in the Middle Kingdom, dicy were doomed to disappointment. 
Gold is cheaper than in Europe, “but silver is more worth.” There is no gold 
or silver money in China, “but only current weight of gold and silver. 
Wherefore “every one that goeth to market carricth a weight and balance and 
broken silver.” Stamped copper coins (“cash”) are the only form of recog- 
nizable spede.'®* None of the writers mendons paper money.*’* 

Considerable detail is given on the imperial revenues and the tax system. 
Mendoza, like Rada, gives a list of the revenues and the sources from which 
they come; but again the two lists are not in agreemcnL Mendoza s is the fuller, 
though it does not include the local tax “which is paide unto garisons and soul- 
diers . . . or that “which is spent in repairing of walles of particular dnes, 
and in men of warre at sea, and campes by land," or that which is paid to 
gouemoures and iusticcs.” The revenues of the emperor are derived, he 
asserts, by taxing the mining of gold, silver, and predous stones, as w’ell as from 
the production of pearls, musk, amber, and porcelain. The emperor also taxes 
land, “and they do pay him with part of the croppe,” and “they do not posscsse 
one foote of land but they pay tnbutc in respect whereof.”*®* Payments in kind 
arc made in rice, barley, wheat, salt, maize,*®* mdlct, panic-grass, silk (raw and 
processed), and cotton (raw and processed).*®* The emperor mamtains great 
treasories in all the prindpal dries.”*®* 

*»• See comment tn Suunton (ed.), ep. tu. (n. 57), I, i®. Boxer, ep. (it (n. 14)1 P* ***• 

‘♦r /W.p. 119. Here heelio pv« the tumesofa Dumber ofChiaese wcighuaadadescnpuon 
the iteelyard used foe weighing. 

liiJ. Cru* law •‘cuh" in Canton, and Rada used them at Ch’uan-ehoa m FuJuem Meow** 
(m Suuotofl (ed.), ep. (U. (it. S7l. I. JS) »ay» that the •'cash” are wortUeu ouiade of Ch’uan-chou. 
On the depreoauon of hhog currency aee L«. lew. of. (n. 1). pp. ISS-S^* , 

*•* Thia U quite to coatratt to the amount of ancDQoa paid to paper money by European trawlen 
to China in the ume of the Yuan dynasty- However, thii omiinon u quite undetstandable. for by the 
middle of the fifteenth century, silver, instead of paper, had become the major medium ofexetog* 
m China. In the sixteenth century paper Dom pfacticaU]i ceased to aiculace. See Yang Lien-dieng. 
Monty and Credit in Cfiiru: A Short History (Cambridge, Mass.. 1952), p. 67. 

Staunton (ed.), op. tit. (n. 57), I, ta-^j. Ibid. . 

a®* In certain scattered dismcrs. where maue had become an important crop, it was possibly usol 
mheu of other cereals for payment m kind. But most of the uxm kind, according to Chinese omci** 
sources, w as paid 10 rice and u heat. For further conunent and documentation see Ho Ehog-o, i>>r- 
(n.l77).pP-S93-9<k . . 

»•* Suunton (ed). op. at (a. jy), 1, 8Z'8}. ActoiUy. very Lttleu known even yet about the ocuju 
of taxation m Ming China. Peteua notes (in Boxer, op. or. (n- 14]. p. 3}) that salt produces e 
greatest revenues . . . that the king hath in this country.” but it is not possible to determine from 
figures of Rada and Mendoza whctiicT or not they concur m this judgment. We also know that tax 
payments in China were being commuted 10 the course of the nxteeoih century ftom pajn^ts in 
ki^ and labor to silver payments, and that the lax structure came increasingly to be based upon 
charges on the land. As part of this proceiv the adult male lather than the household grwua f 
became the unit upon which tax rcsponsibilay was reckoned in the last several decades of *^*** 
leenth century. The assertions made by the European wnters seem to apply ihctefoie 10 the tax 
system prevaiLng before its reform. For a schclarly discussion of Ming tax reform, sec laang 
I^g-chung. The 5ui£le>li'Aip Mtthad Teiaiwn ui China (Cambndge. \last , 1930- 

Suunton (ed.). op. at. (n. 57), U, 28* PossiUy this is a reference to the system of govemme^ 
granaries esubUshed under the Ming empire (cf Liang, op. tit. [n. 20jJ. pp. 3-a)- Salt was also Uor 
in govenunent w arehouscL See Eason M. Cal^ ”I‘ublic Adnuiustration of Salt in China A I Iistoru 
Sutvey,” Annali 0 / the Asnerteen A.edtmy ^ MubM »id Sooj] Saenee, CLl (I9je>). H7. 
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The householder’s tax is "the greatest cnbute they have,’’”* and Rada 
recounts stories about tax-c\'ading householders who paid for only a small 
proportion of the number actually hvmg under their roofs. Mendoza 
remarks that this tribute is venc httle" that they pay, and following Rada 
he asserts that the "Loytians [odiculsj (which is a great part of the kmgdome) 
do pay none, neither their goucrooun nor tniiusters, captames nor soul- 
diours.”*®^ Though the Chmese pay less in taxes than all others "that we know,” 
they are required to give much "cxtraordiiury and personal service.” Rada and 
Mendoza, as we have seen, give the number of taxpayers, but as with their 
other figures, these figures do not coaespond at all.^®* To Mendoza, whose 
figures are far lower than Rada’s, the uxpaycrsmChinaarcstili “veric many.”2“» 
And “that which they givcforcxpenccsofthe kmgand his court ts wonderfull 
[munificent], with customs, duties, portages and ocher rents.”^*® 

China’s towns with their arts and crafts also come in for a fair share of 
attention. Qty walls, gates, bndges, roads, shops, prisons, mandarins’ com- 
pounds, temples, restaurants, brothels, and even ihe houses of the common 
people arc described and somcomes compared with their counterparts in 
Europe. After reading the accounts of others, Mendoza concludes that “m this 
hingdom in al places, there be men excellent u architecture.”*” The Great 
Wall, as an architectural masterpiece, he acclaims as a "superbious and rmghcie 
wotfce,” even though it is in "the farthest pans of all the kmgdome, whereas 
none of vi vnto this day hath becne.”*'* 

Eoth Cruz and Mendoza give detaded, but difiering, desenpoons of the 
production and decoration of porccbin. Tlie manufacture of hard-paste 
porcelam was still a mystery to European craftsmen and one that would not 


«/.(o u),p 11} Cf Lung. op. (!>.»>). P «. who ttlU ui t)ut the boiuehol* in 
Ming [imo, before ilie edopnoa of the "imgle-wbp «iwn“ "dunCed iccoring » 
occupation and grouped into three categonee the eoaunon people houseJicJ J, the loldict hDusehoId, 
and the anuan houjchold." 

Doxer. op. nl (a U). p. 474. Mcndoia «yj nothing about tan evasion. 

Suunton (cd.). rp «» (n. J7). 1. *a- Do»cf- •V f“ P ”4. a. a. aaots that these exerofK 
tioos are not eoticcl in detail. But in suounaiiriog the la* situation during the last two decades of the 
uateenth century, Huckcr /or til (n. j i A conirneuts “Tax inequities resulong iroin the pnvdeged 
exemption, of rfie literals, and £tom the braren evanom of great bndlord. generaUy. must have 
caused the common people to sufler under an all but intiJetabk burden at a time wten tax levim » ere 
steadily meteased.” For mote detail, and for the exempoons of the official, &om land tax and labor 

"‘Rada comes our^wilh do.^iS^W a^<^Mel»dorl with 4 W 6 oi.ooo The official Ming «a 
Popubtion indicate a fluctuation in numbets fiom rSox>oo.ooo to so.oco.ooo U u mote than likely. 
^K>weicr. that then: official fivures do not rcpcesart the continuoiu. mote or less, linear grow 
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b= fully understood until the eighteenth century. Mendoa, 
differing accounts of Duarte Barbosa and Crur, gives a garbled version ol ® 
manufacturing process.!” But Cruz, reporting the ^th to y , 
sasv it,” dismisses emphatically the suggestions of those svho “ 
thought it was compounded of crushed periwinkle or oyster s s 
a paste and baked. He asserts that it is made from a hard *^7 ^ 
furnish a relatively accurate but brief desenprion of the art**'* L,,:„,,elv 

While the earlier writers who had actually visited China sscrc o ^ 
impressed with its crafts and fine arts, Mendoza waxes eloquent ovc 
For example, he tells the following incident: 

The women as well as the men be ingenious; they doo v« drawne workes ^ ^ ^ 
works, excellent painters of flowers, birds, and beasu, as it is to L«bome 

bords that is brought from thence. I did see my selfi one that was roug t v 

lLubon)inthe)cari38a,byCaptainRibcra.»'»chic£cscrganlofN j,, J^e 

be wondred at the excellcnac thereof; it caused the kings nuieoe [ P 

admyrauon, and he is a person that little wondreth at things. All dw 

at it; )ca the famous imbroiderers did miruade at the curiousnesse theteo ^ 

And in much the same vein, but more prosaically, Cnrt notes th^ 
smiths, sUver-smiths, copper-smiths, iron-smiths, and of ail other » 
be many and perfect workmen, and great abundance 
and very perfect.”*” Shocmaken he finds numerous in C^ton- yjniish 
fashion “boxes made of many sorts, some varnished with a ve^ ^pleasant 
[lacqucrwarc].”*'* Like Mendoza, Cruz notes that their beds are vc^ pjjha, 
and very rich, all close round about, of wood finely jjjgpjte 

tables, platters, baskets “there b no count nor better,” and they 
vessels of brass.” Skillets, chafing dbhes, and other vessels arc 
uon.**® They buJd "chairs wherein the magistrates are carried ^ jjnlc 

through the city," and “another manner of chairs ... all dose 
window on each side . . which "serve for to carry the women a gjjtos. 
when they go abroad.”**' And Mendoza, following Escalmw ^ r ijowi: 

... . . -landshipt**"^ 


,-idisaibt' 


idmaJe*"^ 


reports on the cxbtence and operation of sailing chariots or 

. . . they have amongst them many coches and wagons that goev,.— — ^ 

such bdusine and poliae that do goucnie them with great aal 

informed by many that have seen u: b^cs that, there be many «n 

ff. oL {a- 

**• IW, p. 3j. Duane Caibosa's ^f^ unt available to Mendoza u» Ramu**®* 

VoL [. fbU. 310-41. 

*'«Boxer.fp.nt.(n.i4j.p.ia7. „t IV ajo)- 

“• Capuia Gabncl de Risera (lee lUair and RobeitioQ ledi-J, cp. o'. I''* I*'* ' 

»'*SuuDton(ed.).cp.<ii.(o. j7),l,ja. 

*'»Do*er.o?.fU.{ii.l4).p.la5. , , rtf 

»>• Aii, Fp. 124-aS. Also lee Eacalante** deicnpooo (m Framptoa (tranij. c^* ‘ • ' 
of a small Chinae Ucijuered chest « hicb he acquired la Uiboa. 

“» Boacr. cp. ca. ^n. 14). pp, tij-26. 

“• IKt, p. las. 

•** laJl 
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The “Aiightie Kingdoms" 

Portugall, that have seen them painted vpon clothes, and on their earthem vessell that 
« brought from thence to be solder so that u u a signe that their painting hath some 
foundation.*** 

And of their ships used for navigauoa oo the seas, rivers, and streams there u 
a substantial store of mformation in the European wnnngs. The river at ranfon. 
Cruz notes, is filled with so great a mulbcudc of ships that it is a wonderful 
thing to see thein.**^ The “greatest sh^s they call junJts” and these they use 
for war vessels and carriers.*** All of these junhs, m addition to sails made of 
matting, in periods of calm “use two oats ahead which arc very great and four 
or five men do row each of them.”*** Mendoza reports that “they cane m all 
these shippes galleries vcric curious m the poope over the helmc, and by imi- 
tation whereof the Portingales do use the like now in their gallions and ships 
that go for the India.” *** Lesser vessels, also propelled by oars, arc used primarily 
as carriers and patrol vessels. There arc barges, “like unto gallies without oars 
or bcakhead, which do lode great store of goods.”**’ The small houseboats 
of the Tankas {boat people of the Canton area) seem to have looked the same 
then as they do now, Rada comments that Chinese seagomg vessels are ‘‘some> 
what slow and df-made, although they sad very wed before the wind and well 
enough close-hauled.” **® Mendoza expands on most of these observauoni and 
adds the followuig interesting comment based on a longer description of Cruz; 
The putnpes which they have m their shippes ate much differing from ourt, and are 
(ten beccer; they make them of many peeces, with a wheel fo draw wteer, which wheels 
IS set along the shippes side wichm, whaewith they do easily dense theic shippes, for that 
one man alone going in the wheele, doth m a •juatter of an houre deanse a great 
shippe although she leake vene much.*** 

Rada observes that the Chinese sailors “do not have sea-catds but they do have 
some manuscript rutters.”**® He also notes that they “have a compass-needle, 

*** Siauccon (cd), c^. cil (n. >7}, L J*- Also Fiampson ((nns ). iil {11.48}, chap ix. See table 
in Charles Siagereitl.AHiMrjti/TeJmabgTiOxiotd, 195«). 11. 770-71.10 which he gives *0 ssa 
as the £csc precise date for the use of the sailing-carnage in China, and i6ao as cheiiraE precise dace 
for Its appearance in Europe For a conussentary on she construccion of Simon Scevm'i "sailing 
chariot" (ca. 1600) see J J L. Duyvendak’a note in pat, XXXVI (1943), 40«-7. 

*** Boxer, op. iil (n. 14). p. rii. 

“* linj, pp. JI3-13 
“'Ibid., p. 113 

Ftampton (Bans.), op al. (o. 4*), chap. *. and Mendoaa, in SuuaCon (ed ). op. rit (n. 57). I, 

148-49. - 

‘"Boxer, «p ci( (n I4>, p tl4. 

"'ftid.p 294. Cf the comment in J H, &ay, Oim*. « Hoturj’ ihe Lawj. Afarinw/, and CuHtPuu 
of the pMple (London. 1I78), B, a6j, 

"* Scaunton (ed-), op eil (n. 37), J, ija. Escalante {m Frampton [irans J. op. ti». [n 48 J. chap, x), 
compares these pumps to the "Anoriai of Spsync " For Cniz’a more detaded explananon of the func- 
tiomng of the endless-chain pumps ice Boxer, op at. (a p tat. For a mnctecntlKccitufy 
reference see Gray. op.ciL (n. aaS). 11, 190-91. Abo «£ the table an Singer o al.. op. cir. (n. aaa). II. 
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“"Boxcr.op ri/.(n.l4).p 294, especally n. J. wheie he aiietti and gives aurhoncy for the sute- 
menr, that the Chmese did have charts ('•jca-ca«b") as weD as written ssOing directions C meters”) 
during the Mmg dynasty. 
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but not like ours, for it is only a very sensitive little tongue of steel whicb they 
touch v.ith a loadstone. They place it in a little saucer full of sea-water and on 
which the winds are marked. They divide the compass into twenty-four parts, 
and not mto thirty-two as we do.”*^* And no matter to what technical achieve- 
ment these writers refer, they concur in Mendoza's judgment that the Chinese 
“arc great inventors of things,’* 


C CUSTOMS, SOCIAL PRACTICES. AND LEARNING 

The work of Cruz excels in its description of the Chinese and their habits of 
everyday life. To his £uropean eyes the Chinese men appear “ill-favoured, 
having small eyes, and thnr faces and noses flat, and are beardless, with some few 
little hairs on the point of the chin.’**^* TTicir everyday costume is a long gown 
with very long sleeves, and the poor commonly wear “gowns of wlutc linen. 
The men boast “Jong hair like women,” and top it off with “a high round cap. 
The Chinese “arc very courteous men,” Ordinarily they “welcome all manner 
of persons that they do respect” by ofleriag them “on a fair tray in a por celain 
cup ... a drink of warm ^vater whidi they call cha {tea],” a drink which is 
de^bed as being “somewhat red and very medicinal. . . 

The wiiten ace urunimous in their conviction that by European standards 
“the Chinese are great eaters,” Rada, in particular, seems to have enjoyed the 
numerous banquets given in honor of the Spanish mission, for his account 
reads in spots hke a gastronomic tour of south C hina .ais Qn dining habits he 

notices that “they eat seated at tables do not use table cloths or napkins 

and “pick up everything with two litde sticks.” He observes somewhat causo- 
cally that “at the beginning of a meal tbey eat meat without bread, and after- 
wards instead of bread they eat three or four of cooked nee, whidi they 

likewise eat with their chopsticks, even though somewhat hoggishly.” Rada 


Aii., p. 29). Mouloza in Scumton (ed.), op. oL (n. 37), n. 26, usem that (hey divide the com- 
pais into twelve pans. On this disputed pouit Rada appeals to be correct. CL W. Z. Mulder, ‘*Tbe 
Wu Pel Chih Charts," T" oung poo, XXXVII (1944), 6-7. Apparently the magnetic compass w as used 
m China for navigation as early as the end of the c^enth century (Goodneh, op. cJ. [n. i79l.P> iSi)- 
U had long before been used for divsnatscm by geomancen, and ir posshly developed as an outgrowth 
of the divinet's board (see Joseph Needham. Science and Ciotbstuion m Chma [Cambridge. 

n. 361). 

«a Suiiareai (ed.). op. at. (a, S7), b ja. 

tss Here is a good example of how Messdora somctuncs cdio his sourcca. While paraphrasing 
Cruz's description of the Chinese very closely, he omits the word "lU-tavoured" or anything resem- 
bhng It. See liiL, 1 . 29. Of course, 11 is also posable that Mendoza, who himself actually seen a 
few Chinne, did not concur m Cruz’s judgment. 

*>4 Tte quotaoons in this paragraph are from chapeex xui of Cruz’s account in Boxer. 

op. at. (n. j*). pp. 137-40. 

* 4 * IhL, especially pp. Z87-90, for the 
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judges that “m dnnking they arc a tempente people . . . and when they dnnk 
wine they drink it very hot. . . Nor arc they “great meat-eaters, but on the 
contrary m our experience their principal food is fish, eggs, vegetables, broths, 
and fruit.” In this assertion Rada m part contradicts the other wnters who 
find the Chinese to be greatly addioed to porfc.^J^ and the Cantonese, in 
particular, to dogs, frogs, rats, and other exotic delicacies. It is no wonder that 
the good friar, Mendoza, after reading such accounts on the Chinese way of 
life comments: “All that euer they can, they doo gtue themselves vnto the 
contentment of the flesh, and vnto all mancr pastimes, wherm they Hue most 
delicately. . . ."«r 

Nothing impressed the Europeans more than the celebrations observed at the 
lunar New Year, especially the feast days with their decoranons, processions, 
and theatrical entertainments. “They use many times representations of plays,” 
Cruz observes, “the which are very well acted and to the life. . . .”*»* The 
players’ costumes arc “vvell-ofdcrcd and litnng as is requisite for the persons 
whom they represent,” and whoever takes a woman's role is “painted wth 
stibium and ceruse.” For those who could understand it, the long performances 
of the Ming theater are termed a “delight"; the unfortunates “who do not 
understand what the actors say are somenmes weaned.” Rada’s group was told 
the plots beforehand, so that they “\vell undentood what was happening."*** 
Mendoza, in recounting Rada’s experience, gives a short synopsu of a 
“comedic."*** Cruz objects to the Chinese practice of changing costumes 
“before all the beholders" and of speaking “m a very high voice almost singing.” 
The thorough fnar also mentions the Chinese puppet shows and the Cantonese 
practice of training mghangalcs “to make representations with divers kinds 
of dresses of men and women,” and to make “mcks and turns very mirthful 
for to see.”*** In Foochow, Rada saw a “tumbler who did fine tncks, both on 
the ground and on a sCkJc."*** Mendoza, following Cruz, lists a number of 
Chinese musical instruments,*** and Cruz observes that sometimes “they play 
many instruments together . . - consorted in four voices which make a very 
good consonancy.”*** They have all. according to Mendoza, “commonly 


« Cnu uyj (.SiA, p. jj i) ihai po«k ^ 


the s;ck " 


'tsted iQ dtani»tjc jepWnUUonj »nd diow 

‘“PiobTbly lyncpn. w * I**""’* lUUcin (Pl I, 

ch>p. or from Rada', paper, Poxer (ep a! [». rsl. P- J a) believe, from «ud>^ng Loarca . 
account that the pUy nvm one hiici oa .be S«-fcw-A*. « Tt* Stot, of the Three Kmgdotn.. 
Cf. below, p ySon. 

Boxer, op. at (n. 14), pp 

Mendoia 10 Staunton (ed.). op. oi» (a. jA I. deicnpoon. Crur. 

who apparently knew something of music, s. siiore 
Boxer, op. cir. (n. 14), p. Hi- 
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very good voyces” which *'they do tune . . . vnto their instruments with great 
admiration.” 

Both Cruz and Mendoza devote special chapters to the women of China, 
and here Mendoza follows Cniz somewhat more carefully than on other 
occasions. ‘‘The women commonly,” Cruz asserts, ‘‘excepting those of the sea 
coast and of the mountains, arc very white and gentlewomen, some having 
their noses and eyes well proportioned.” Mendoza xcmarlcs on foot*bindmg 
and gives, probably following Escalante, the rationale for foot-binding that 
was to become standard in European beliefs about China. 

Amongst them they account it for gcntilitic and a gallant thing to have hide fecte, and 
therefore from their youth they so swadcU and binde them vcric straight, and do suffer 
It with parience: for that she who hath the Icaste fwie is accounted the gallantest dame. 
They say that the men hath induced them vinto this custome, for to bmde their feeic so 
hardc, that almost they doo loose the forme of them, and remainc halfe lame, so that their 
gomg is vetie lU, and with great trauell: which is the occasion that they goc but little 
abroad, and fewe times doo nse vp from their worhe iha t they do; and was onuented oncly 
for the same intent.*’’ 

Most of the commentators agree with Cruz that the women ‘‘keep them- 
selves close,” and that even ‘‘when they go abroad they ate not seen, for they 
go in close chairs."*’* The men usually have but one \’^e, though “every one 
may have (legally] as many wives as he is able to mainuin." Adultery on a wife s 
partispunishable by death. Prc«titutcs arc relegated to suburban quartets of the 
towns where they live under close supervision. “All the common women are 
slaves, being brought up for this purpose from their childhood," Cruz writes, 
and he goes on to describe in deuil the regulations governing the sale of child- 
ren. *♦» Mendoza, while recognizing the “great cruelrie” of these practices, 
prefaces his remarks on the status of women by arguing that the regulations 
of the government arc designed “to ptcscrue their common svcaJe from vices 
and “m this one point there is Icssc inconuenictice or preiudice than m any other 
country of lesse atiriqustie and fewer people.”**® The women generally are 
“marvellous chast and secret as any whatsoever,” but the men are “vicious, in 
especial the lords and governors.”**' 

>*« Suimton (ed.l, fp at. (n. 57), I, i«a Rjca (at nansUced m GaUagher. op. at. [a. 124I. P- 
sayj that their music "seems to consist in producing a monotonous thythnuc which sounii to 

the stranger like a "discordant jangle." 

»«* Boxer, cp. at. (n. 14), p. 149. 

"^•Saimtonfeii;,!!^ cif.^. See a&oFtampton (trans.), t>p. cit. (n. 4*1, chap uc. 

there is no authenticated explanation of how or why the practice of foot-bmding originated. B 
appeared Bnc around the middle of the tenth century. The practice was never adopted la ernam 
small sections of Chmese society or by China’s conquerois such as thejucchens, Mongols, aniMan- 
chus. Nevertheless, it was well-nigh luuveisal until very recent tunes. See Goodnch, cp. at. (n- i79)- 

»*• Boxer, cp. at. (n. 14), pp. 149-jo. 

These quotationj from Cruz may be found an hurhapter xv (Boxer, cp. tit [n- PP- ' 

istt Staunton (ed ), op. at. (n. 57), 1, 144. 

IhiJ ,11.293 The''vicious'’practicetowiiichMeiidorarefersiipederasty, a‘'vice very common 
la the meaner sort, and nothing strange amongst the best." (Peceua m Boxer, op. fit. Jo. i4l PP' 
X6-17.) 
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Perhaps the most questionahle asscrtioiis to be gleaned from these books 
relate to the place of poverty and begging in China.^s* Mendoza, following 
the statements of Barros and Escalante, spends a whole chapter trymg to show 
why “in all this mighrie kingdom there is no poorc folks walkmg m the streets 
nor in the temples a begging, and the order that the kmg hath given for the 
maynuj-ning of them that cannot work.”«J ftom his sources he receives strong 
support m this contention. For instance, Pereira remarks; “We never saw any 
poor body beg.” *5^ He also notes that there arc hospitals for the poor, the aged, 
the blind, and the lame in every aty. Cruz insists that “every one laboureth 
to get a hving” and “idle people be much abhorred in this country.”*ss He 
further observes that they do "not give alms,” that blmd men “have a labour 
appointed them,” and blind women arc prostitutes.*** He evidently understood 
that the iamily had some responsibility for mamtammg its poor and crippled 
members, and, like Pereira, notes that those who “have no kindred in the 
country” are taken care of m public almshouses and hospitals. But then he 
goes on to point out that prisoners “who have no means whatever of keeping 
themselves” can somenmes obtain pemussioD to “walk the street under guard 
begging for alins.”»^ But Rada, who wrote at a somewhat later date, bluntly 
asserts, contrary to the eather observers, that he “saw poor people who went 
tfggmg through the streets, especially the blind.”*** 

Mendoza contends that the law ordains “that the poore may not go a begging 
m the streetes”*** and chat the rest of the people are legally forbidden 
to give alms. Following Escalante, be emphasizes she responsibility of 
the family for keepuig its members olT the public chanty rolls. And he also 
desenbes a Chinese system of sute chanty which maintams almshouses and 
hospitals: 

But if It [a cnppled or sick ebidj hath no parentes, or they be so poore tliat they cannot 
conenbute not supply any pact thereof; fhm doth the king maintain them in venc ample 
manner of his own costei m hospiiaJcs, vene sumptuous, that he hathe in euene cine 
throughout hi$ kingdom for the same dftet and purpose: in the tame hospitaUcs are 
likewise mamtajTied all such needie and olde men as baue spent all their youth in the 
wars, and ate not able to mamtaine themselucs 


This must certainly have seemed an advanced state of a£airs in sixteenth- 
century Europe where the central govcmnient in most countnes assumed no 
responsibility for chanty. Even though these early accounts are fragmenury. 


For example. A H. Rowbosham, MmMorj and Mmiarin (Deckeley. Ip+a). p 
Mendoza’s account "an mcicilible assertion " 

'•'Title of chaptcrxby Mendoza (in Staiintt«s{eAI.fl» id [n. j?}, I. 66) based on the a 

Escalante. See Frampron (tians ), cp id. (n 4*)s 
“‘Boxer.ep. ci/.(n.l4). p-JO- 

'••fW.p. ii8. 


Ibid , p. 185. 

'•• Ibid., p 294. 

Staunton (ed ). op at. (n. sH, I. 
'•« 16 mI 


.-.11. 
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contradictory, and somewhat naive, they nevertheless have in them a number of 
the essential features which apparently characterized the Chinese system of 
public welfare.*®' Purchas, in his marginal commentary on Mendoza, is 
not, I think, speaking ironically when he sighs: "A mirror for us to look 
upon.” 

The peculiar nature of the Chinese language, already remarked upon by 
some of the late medieval travelers to eastern Asia, quickly engaged the attention 
of the observers of the sixteenth century. The accounts of Pereira and the other 
Portuguese prisoners show, as might be expected, only a superficial under- 
standing of the language. But the Jesuits, who were wnting from Japan at 
mid-century, relayed to Europe more peraptive impressions about the 
Chinese and Japanese languages and a few sample characters as wcll.^®* Crur 
realized that "the Chinas have no fixed letters in their writing, for all that they 
write is by characters,” and of characters "they have a great multitude. * ' 
In China “there are many longues, in son that one man cannot understand 
another by speech” and "yet they all understand each other in writing, 
including therein the Annamices and the Japanese. "Their lines,” Cruz pro- 
claims, "are not overthwatt as in the writings of all other nations, but arc 
written up and down." Rada, who worked at the language himself, shows 
something of his own sense of frustration by describing the characters as 
"barbarous and difficult.” And he moans "that even if a man knows ten thou- 
sand characters he cannot read everything.” Thus, he concludes, that "he who 
can read the most is the wisest among them.” **♦ , 

Mendoza amplifies Cruz's account with materials derived from Escalante s 
work and reproduces from it three crudely written characters as examples of 
their writing.*®* He also observes that they "keepc the verie same order of 
arranging the characters in parallel columns in their printing ". . . as maye be 
scene this day at Rome in the librarie of the sacred pallacc . . . and likewise in 
that work which King Philip hath caused to be erected in the monasteries of 

»6i For a luneteenth-ecotitty account of hospitab. public dianties, and benevolent societies ui 
China sec Milne, op. 171), pp 46-6}. Abo see Boxer, op. cit. (a. 14). p laj. n i, who evidently 
believes that Ctui's story. « least, “can be taken at ms face value.” If so, then, the public welfare 
system had badly declined fay the nud-nmeteenlb century when poverty and begging cettau")' 
malted the Chinese scene. 

For a scholarly discussion cf the iiUTodueuoo of characters into Europe see O. Nachod, 
etsten Kenntmsse chinesischet Schtiftzeicben im Abcndlande,” Hitth Anniveisaty Volume pubhsl'ed 
by Asia Major (London, 19*3). PP. *35-73- Sec above, pp. 079-80. 

’*a Boxer, op. cil. (n. I*), p. ifit. 

Ibid., p. ags. 

a** O. Nachod, loe. cil (n. 262), pp. 256-C2, discusses these three characters and points out that they 

are identical to those reproduced on the back of a map of China which appeared in the I5*I edition 

of A. Ortelius, Thtairum orlis Imarum (Antwerp), p. pj. The caitographer, Ludovico Georpo, 

has been identified as Luis Jorge de Barbuda. See below, p. 818. Nachod, unfortunately, did not have 
an opportumty to see Escalante's work (Fiamptm (ttans ), op. rtf. (n. 4SI. p *57) 
to ascertam that he was the source used by Barbuda at well at Mendoza. It should also be pointed 
out that these characten are not the same as the Chinae characters first published m the Carlas o 

J570(Coijnbia)preparedbytheJ«u;tGagi>iDjapa*iandsenttoEuropeinhuletterc>fScptembcr*J. 

1555. See lUiutrauon. 
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Saint Lavrence the royall, and also in other places.’’*^® Limchoten brought 
back samples of Chinese writing and paper which he gave to PaJudanus for 
his collection. About Chinese paper, Rada testifies that the Chinese "say 
it is made from the inside pith ofcanes,”anditis so thin that "you cannot easily 
write on both sides of the paper as the mk runs through.” Mendoza amplifies 
Rada only slightly on this point when he asserts “that they have great abun- 
dance of paper and it is vene good cheape.”a6« “For pens,” Rada says, “they 
use extremely fine httle brushes.” Mendoza adds that the “pennes made of 
canes” have a brush at the end “like unto a pamters pensill.” 

Paulus Jovius (1483-1552), the Italian historian, was, as far as we know, 
the first European writer to suggest that the art of pnntmg may have traveled 
from Chma to Europe.*^® From the Far East at about the same ame, Cruz 
reported that “it is said in Chma that it is over nme hundred yean smee 
the Chinese have used prmtmg, and that they not only make pnnted books 
but also different figures.””* Mendoza propounds his own theory, without 
ating any authorities, as to how prmong was transmitted from China to 
Europe; 

... It was brought into Almauie (Germany) by the way of Ruscu and Moscovia, from 
whence, as jc is certain, they may come by lande, and that some merchants that came from 
thence mto this kingdome, by the Redde Sea. and from Arabia Felix, might being some 
books, from whence tbi John Cut«mbcfgo|Cuienberg), whom ihe histones dooth make 
author, had his first foundation. The wlwch beeing of a trueih, as they have authontie 
for the same, it dooth plainly appeare that this invention came from them vnto us: and 
for the better credite hereof, at this day there ate found amongst them many bookes 
pnnted 500 ycares before the mvenoon began in Almaine; of the which 1 have one, and 
I haue seen others, as well in Spatne and m Itahe as in the Indies (Mexico).*’* 


***Siaunlon(«d),of <ii (ilS 7),I, iai-aa.Tbf 

When Monuiene vuited the Vatican hbfary on Maftb 6. Mil. he »ai shoani a book of China in 
■■outlandoh” chaiactcn. See £. J. Ttechinaoo (ei). Tie ^ .Sfeirlai/neVywime/ u IuI/m 15I* 

and (LoiKion. 1919). pp Ma-S3. An anonymoui French vunot to rte Vitian ibrar)' between 
1574 and JJ78 recorded seeing there a boot called Alfhatrlmm idutmalu dr Cint See Eugene Munti, 
La hMulMiueduValHoi, 0,4 XyjtsJiU {Pam. US. n i. Also ice Mafleii remarb on the 

Chinese books m these two tepouiotiesfbeW.p.Soj). t r .. r 1 

A. C. BurneU and P. A. HeCe, TV SV/^je afjah, Hurfhen van Linithaum It iV Lad /nJ« 
^ »a^BMc”ep.' cV{^ 14). p. apj. On the inroinon of true paper w about iCD 105 ace T. It Tuen. 
IVniien cn Bamboo and Silk (Chicago, tpOa). PP- UMt- 

Chmcie books seiu through Dirros to Rome, 
he advances thu surmiie in his Hiifreia »« Wwpreu (ediooii of ISJI. p «6l) fun publiilied in IJJO. 
He w as also in eorrespondence wnh Darroa, and hal even been aenised of pUgianzmg maienal aenl 
him by the Pomigucsc chroiuclcr (see Doacr, Jot- ns. |n. 26], pp. ai-aa). 

"• Su^w?(ed\^ep”il’ (il's7>. U ija t« ss possAIe but doubtful that .Meadora. if that 11 what 
V means hete, e.th« pUuJsacd ot taw Chinese books pimed around aj. 950, or joo )can before 
the date usuaUy assiencdw Gutcnbctg'a invcnoon of osovable lype. There are. however, speeiin^ 
of Chinere prLing preserved at London and Pan. whreh are ^ m .he 

T. C. Cattcr and L F Goodrich. TV lnreru«i ef /¥«-«« « O.-e a,U b, Sprod Mrdwori (New 
York, 193 J). p. ». 
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Rada in conversation with a viceroy reported that the Chinese ofEdal was 
greatly surprised to learn that we [the Europeans] likewise had a script and mat 
[we] used the art of printing for our books, as they do, because they use it 
many centuries before we did.”*^* Rada sent a printed Breviary to the 
viceroy to prove his contention about Europe’s achievements. And then c 
inquiring fnar proceeded to acquire Chinese books: seven gazetteers,*’* an 
“books of all the sciences, both astrology and astronomy, as physiognomy, 
chiromancy, arithmetic, and of their laws, medicine, fencing, and o cve^ 
kind of their games, and of their gods.”*’* Mendoza, who profited 8^ ^ 
in his own work from the Chinese books and the translations prepare or 
Rada, admits his debt and itemizes “the substance and manner of the * 
brought into Spain. In what follows he presents a topical summary o t e 
various Chinese books he knew. 

Of the desCTiption of all the whole kingdomc of China, and the placing of the I 5 
prouinccs, and the length and bredih of every one of them, and of other king omes 
bordering vppon them. ,i 

Of all tnbutes and rentes belonging vmo the king, and of all the orders « n» my 
paliace, and of his ordinane pensions thathee giueih, and the names of all ofliccn in 
house, and how fat euery office doth extend. e f m 

How many tributaries cuene proomcc hath, and the number of such as are net o 

tnbute, and the order and time, how and when they are to be rccouered. . 

For the making of ships of all sons, and the order of nauigaden, with the aincu s o 
euery port, and the quantide of euery one in particular. , , 

Of the anriquirie of this kingdome of Chuia, and of the beginning of the wor o, an 
in what dme and for whome it beganne. , 

Of the kings that have raigned in this kingdome, and the order of their succession an 
government, svith their Lues and customes. . , 

Of the ceremomes they vse in doing sacrifice vnlo their idols (which they ho “ 
gods), and the names of them: of tbdr beginnings, and at what time they sho e 
make their sacrifices. 

Their opinions of the immonabtieof thcsoule, of theheauen, of hell, of the imnner 
of their funerals, and of their mourning apparel that euery one is bounde to weare, 
according as he is alianccd unto the dead. , , 

Of the lawes of the kingdome, and when and by whome they were made; an ® 
punishment executed on those which violate the same, with manic other matters tou mg 
their good govenunent and pohcic. , , 

Manie herbals, or books of heibcs, for phtsidons, shewing how they should be app 
to hcate mfirmiries. 

Many other bookes of phisicke and medicine, compiled by authors of that king 
of anaquitie and of late daies, containing m them the maner how to vse thesicke, an ^ 
heal them of their sicknes, and to make prcseruatiues against all sicknesses an 
iafinmcies. 


Boxer, ep. cU. (a. i*), p. 155. 
»’« ifcii, p. a6i. 

Ibid., p. 29$. 
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Of ihe properties of stones and metuls, and of dungs narural that haue venue of them- 
selues; and vi-hercfore pearles, gold, and silver, and odier metals, may seme for the volity 
of man. comparing with the one and the other the rahne of euene thing. 

Of the nomber, and moouuigs of die heauens: of the planets and stars, and of their 
operations and particular influences. 

Of such kmgdomes and nations as they haue nonce off and of particular things that 
are in them. 

Of the life and behauior of such men. whom they holde for sainu, nhere they lead 
their hues, and where they died and were buried. 

The order howe to play at the tables, and at the chests, and how to make sports of 
legerdemame and puppets. 

Of musicke and songs, and who were the uuienton thereof 

Of the mathematicall sciences, and of andunmeke, and rules how to use the same. 

Of the eflecces that the children doo make in their mothers wombs, and how they arc 
euery monech sustained, and of the good and bad nines of their birth. 

Of architecture, and all manner of buildings, with which the bredih and length that 
cuene edifice ought to haue for his proportion. 

Of the properties of good and bad ground, and tokens how to know them, and what 
«ede they wdl beare euery >eare. 

Of astrologie naturall. andjudicune. and rules to Jeame the ume, and to east figures 
CO make coniectures. 

Of chiromancia and phuiognottua, and other signes and tokens, and uhai euery one 
doth signifie. 

The order how to write letters, and how to give euene one his title, aecording to 
the digiutie ofhu person. 

How to bnng vp hones, and to teach them to runne and irauaJe. 

How to deume vpon dreames, and cast Joites when they beginne any louraey, or take 
anything in handes, whose ende is doubtful. 

Of apparell wome in all the kingdotne. beginning with the king, and of the ensignei 
or coaus of arnies of such as doo goucnie. 

How to make armour and uutrutnenu of wane, and how to forme a squadron."* 


»’• Suwiwn (ei), >p. (n. 5^. b m-37- Tboc booU may hare hem brought to Spam w«h 

Rada'i pipers, bui thn uooly oneof a oumbes ofposubUmo. Spanuh Lbt»rKS.«peaaJJy£l Eicorul, 
the Niconal Library of Madrid, the Rial Atademu de b Hiaona. and the Buhop’i Ibrny at 
Toledo, preserve a number of old Chinese bools, some of which ue eridendy not to be found 
even m modem China. See fang Hso ya hn p'u n chung-loo wfa hi.en~ 

("The Lost Ounesc Hmoncal latratufe in Spam and Portugal-) 


n Hsui 


•fc-diu cfa-k-« let-TW 

soldmgl at a a^uL which I found in a bir state trf pteiervaUM when I visit 


The holdings at H which I found » a tur wate c^ preservatiM wnen . there on 

January lo, iota contain a number of Ounesc wotkaCwm the suteenth ctimi^ winch were pre- 
sutZly chlpos:^ there .omctime in the mgn of Phdip IL The first account of thu col^ was 
publuhed b^P. Pclliot. “Notes nir >“»“ ~ <»««««“ r«<ng,ae. 

XXVI (loas), a j-ja From the articles of Pcihot and Fan* Kao and my ow □ ^ 1 have made up 
the follUmg list of books now there wind, insy hsve been used by Meodosa m prepann* hi. 

1. ;?.*jrA Comprehensive MarrotwAului 

vemment. Abridged") by SstS-ni. Kusng. ao c«w- « 4 tngrarrf m .J«i (t^J « PelUe 
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About education all of the writers have something to say and they correctly 
relate the system to the preparation of o&dals. “In all cities, not only chief in 
each shire [province], but in the rest also, arc means founds to make ‘Louteas, 
asserts Pereira. “Many of them,” he observes, “do study at the prince his 
charges. , . Cruz confirms this observation and adds that “the students 
pnor to their admission to the stale schools did learn the laws [classics?] of 
the realm, maintained at their Other’s charge.”*’* Students who do well in 
the examinations conducted by the officials arc rewarded by being elevated to 
the mandannate; those who fail are whipped or imprisoned. But Cruz denies, 
contrary to the opinions of “some Portugals,” that China has private schools 
or universities for teaching “natural philosophy.” They have “only the schools 
royal of the laws [classics?] of thckmgdom.”*’* B.ada has nothing to say about 
royal schools, mentioning only that “when they knew that someone of good 
family Can read really well, he is examined . . . thus emphasizing perhaps 
for the first time in European literature the intimate tie between the Chinese 
gentry and the fraternity of letters. 

Mendoza, again without citing his sources, goes much further in his descrip- 
tion of academic organization in China than any of his predecessors. 

i.Lti-plen U-/a t'ung-shu ta-ih'um i-] (“A Complete Alnmuc 

Compiled According to Subjects''} A sixieenib-cenniry cdinon. Pelliot mmaoni only one riupter; 
actually there are presese cfiusn (chapters) to to i6 and 17 to ip. 

3. T'un^ihu C‘An AlmanaQ only thum 10. 

4. Hsfi-ihih (hftnhJi As i t A 1 (“Methods of Aeupunetute and Monbustion Used by 

th« HsQ Fasuly*^ wntten by HsQ Rng*('ing [ and published in Zjji. 

5. Viio-fflu laun-cit'ang Jeng-yieh tkin-nmg Mng-tsa liangJe'o ch'Bttn-chi ^ 

^‘iL tSLA il.] CA CoUecnon of Theatrical Dramas and 

Am”), a ^eentb-cenniry ediooa. 

6 . Hiin-k’an an-cinen Aan-p'ii san-kuo-<hih~dmait hm hsiang tsu-pfn ta-ih'uan [ iU.S'i- 

^ ^ ^ f'A Complete and Illustrated Edinon of the Romance of the 

Three Kingdoms”) a CWa-ching (isa3-66) ediaon. Also a large number of drama books most of 
which are not catalogued in the libraries of China. Pdliot docs not mention these. 

7. Hti'n-i’ffli p«-On^ yuan-lia Uung-hui tui-Ut U-dtim 

(“ A New, Revised Edition of a Hutoncal Encydopedu”). Not mentioned by Pelliot. Include* 
three rJuIiin (j, 6, and 7) which arc partmiUrly mtetcsting smee they describe palaces and buildings, 
instruments and iitcnuls, and birds and ammals. 

It IS possible that the Sung and Ming bools listed by Fang Hao(pp. lJ 7 -j 8 ) as being boused now m 
the Bishop's library at Toledo were also btoiigfat to Spam m the axteeoth century. 

Boxer, op. at. (n. 14), p. ij. 

Ibid., p. 160. 

JJii , p. 161. A tefcrence to the so-called Confimun schools (Ju-hsiUh). All other local uma * ere 
supposed to have royal Medical Schott (Msueh) and Yin-yang schools [Yut-Yang hsOeh). It is the 
assertion by Crux about royal schools that lato 2iiue sntb (Fnwptoa ftrans.]. “P- ^ 

(a. 48]. chap, xi) Mendoia follows Barros on this quesnon. Only the Confuoan 

schools were fubndired by the government, and one was looted m each prefccturil, tubprefectutal. 
and county seat See Hucter, ibo or, (a. jfl, p. 47. 

*** Boxer, op. at. (n. 57), p. 296. 
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The king hath in euerie due colleges or sdioolet at hit oune cost, in which they doo 
leame to wntc, rcade, and count, as well as to study naturall or moral! philosophy, 
asttologie, laws of the countne, or any other cunoiu sacncc. They that doo teach in 
these schooles be such persons as cxccU m cuene facultie, such as may be found none 
bencr, but spcaalhe in writing and reading: for that there is none, although he be neuer 
so poore, but doth leamc to wnte and read,**' because amongst them he is accounted 
infamous that cannot doo both. Unto higher studies come a great number of students, 
and doo trauatle all they may possibtlie loprofite, for that is the best course and surest way 
to obtainc the name ofa 1/0)110, or gentleman, or other digmtie. . . . Unto the colleges, 
as well as maiors as minors, the king dooth sende cuene yeere msiters [censors] for to see 
and vnderstand howe the studentes doo ptohee, and what the masters bee, with other 
matters touchmg their good govemcment. In their vuicauon they doo honour m wordes 
those whoine they fmde of abiLlie... and doo put in prison andpurasbsuchastheyknowe 
to haue abihtie, and doo not prohte themselves thereof; and such as haue none, nor will 
not leame, they put out of the colleges, that others may occupie their places that better 
will imploy themselves.*** 


Though undoubtedly misinformed in some details, Mendoza clearly understood 
that there existed in China a system of secular, state-controlled and state-sup- 
ported educauon that had as iu major objecavc the preparauon of students 
for offlaal posts in the imperial bureaucracy. To learned Europeans it probably 
came as somechuig of a shock to read that public education ui Ming duna was 
subsidized by the sute and was more foccly open to all qualified persons than 
it was elsewhere in the sixteenth century. 

In this connccuon it is important to try to grasp what understanding and what 
nusconceptions prevailed among these sixtcentlwncury wntets with regard to 
China's famous literary examinadons. Pereira says of the hopeful candidates 
that “at the year’s end they resort unto the head aties, whither the Chacines 
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[literary censors] do come ... to at in judgement over the prisoners. 

By using the word “prisoners,” Pereira seems to be describing the temporary 
status of the students who were locked into tiny cells each day until they had 
completed their e.'aminations. Cniz observes that the literary censor was 
appointed triennially from Peking. He also points out that though elevation 
usually comes from merit, “there are many I^suthias who are made for simple 
favour.”*®* Rada brings out that the suacssful candidates are “given what wc 
would call a bachelor’s degree,” and that diey arc “thenceforth fitted to exercise 
some office of justice.”*®* Mendoza follows rather closely Rada’s account of 
the ceremonies he observed in Foochow, and adds the following observation: 

And although al be called Laudas, I meane those that come to it by letters or learning, 
and others by the warres, and others by a gffi of the king, jet they differ the one from the 
other in esomauon. For that those of the royall counsel!, viccroyes, govemots, and 
visitors, are made Loydas hy disputation in leatniag .*** 

From none of the accounts can it be clearly discerned that the Europeans 
understood that the examirutioas were wntten. It would seem rather that they 
assumed that in China as in Europe all examinarions were conducted orally. 
Europe was soon to learn, however, that the merit examhurions of China 
required a command of the classical Confudan canons which had to be demon- 
strated in written form.*®^ 

For Chinese learning the European writers have no preparation, very httle 
undersunding, and only slight curiosity. Cruz found out without the help of 
books and translators that the Chinese knew something of “the course* of 
Heaven” or astronomy so that they “know the eclipses of the sun and of the 
moon."**® But Rada, who had “printed books of all their sciences,”®*' dl" 
humorcdly remark* of their learning; "save only in medicinal matters . . . m 
everythmg else there is nothing to get hold of.” The Chinese, according to 
Rada, know nothing of geometry (“nor do they have compass-dividers ) 
and cannot reckon “beyond addition, subtraction, and mulaplicattoo. 
They know “very little geography,” their “illustrations [maps] are crude, and 
they reckon their disunces and circuits very falsely,"*** Their astronomy 
he compare* to the empirical knowledge of the heavens possessed by the natives 
of the Philippines, but concedes that "it is obvious that the Chinos know them 
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The ’'Mighlie KingJome” 

’’*** Their sundials, whidi he observed at Foochow, “were lU-made, 
as if by ignorant people,”^*! Mendoza mak« no particular reference to the 
state of learning in China, just contenting himself with listing in summary 
the books which had found their way to Spain.*’* 

Mendoza and I^da wntc of China and its dj-nasdes histoncaliy — probably 
because they, unlike Pereira and Cruz, depended upon Chinese hterary sources 
as w cU as informants. Both writers dismiss as legendary the stones of creanon 
found in the chronicles at their disposal. Both begm their histoncal account of 
the monarchy with YQ the Great, the /bunder of the Hsu dynasty (traditionally 
dated 2203-1766 B.c). Though no satis/actocy evidence has yet turned up to 
prove that the Hsia state existed, Chinese and Western historuns alike accepted 
it as China’s first dynasty untd /airly recent times.*** Rada, and Mendoza m 
following him, concentrate in thar histories almost entirely on the chronology, 
lumes, and great achievements of the dynasties, perhaps because of the nature 
of the Chmese “dytusdc histones’* from which they denved their nutenals.*’* 
“In order to avoid prolixity,”*” Rada docs not seek to give a complete hst 
of the emperors or their reign dates. Mendoza, probably from Rada's papers, 
docs endeavor to present a full lisoog with additional biographical details.*’* 
The Ounese, Rada thinks, “began to have kings shortly after the Flood, and 
they have been without any intcr»nuxturc with foreigners since then. *” 
And Mendoza remarks, "that there is opinion that the fint that did inhabite 
this countne. were the neuewes of Noe.”*** Thus with the introduction of the 
chronology of the kings, Mendoza helped to lay the background for the great 
argument which soon developed in Europe over the antiquity of Chinese 
avihzation and the relative rciiabdiiy of Chmese and Biblical chronology.*’* 
Mendoza refers to the emperor as the “Sonne of Heaven” and Lord of the 
World,” and comments that the people “do by dune reverence” to the king 1 
piCTure. This is as close, however, as any of these writers come to an under- 
standing of the emperor’s role in the traioonal religious pracuces of China as 
mediator between heaven and his subjects. Apprcntly they have no consaom 
knowledge of the Confuaan system in any of m aspects. The earliest of the 
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European commenutors, Pereira, asserts that the Chinese “be very great 
idolatcn, all generally do worship the heavens.”^®* And “if you ask them what 
do they think of the souls departed, they will inswer that they be immorul, 
and that as soon as any one depatlethout of this life, he becometh a devil. 
Pereira notes wayside shrines and Buddhist temples and even has a priminve 
conception of the doctrine of transmigration. He is somewhat astonished, as 
later Christians regularly were, “that as they do their idolatry they laugh at 
themselves.” And he dies the lunar and birthday celebrations as having about 

them a slight religious significance. “The Chins,” he comments, “be at liberty 
every one to worship and follow what likcth him best.”^®* 

Cruz, the professional missionary, is much less tentative in his observations. 
For him the Chinese “have no knowledge whatever of God . . . which showeth 
it to be true that they are not given to the contemplation of natural things. . • • 
Otherwise, if they had, such study “would have sufficed them to come thereby to 
the knowledge of God.” 3 ®* Even the Aposde Thomas, before “suffering 
martyrdom” at Mylaporc reportedly "had gone to Chiiu/’ but “seeing that he 
could not do any good there” he returned to India. *®^ In commenting on Budd- 
hut practices, Cruz mentions the “idols” on Chinese ships and the consultadon 
of the gods by casting lots. Sometimes, if the gods fad to react favorably, “they 
turn on their gods.” *** They also worship the devil, “the better sort” say, 
“in order that he shall do them no hurt.”*®® There arc “two kinds of priests, 
those who “have their heads all shaven . . . and live in monasteries," and those 
who “let their hair grow and wear black sUk gowns. . . . None of these priests 
have wives, but they live wickedly and filthily.”*'® But there is hope for the 
Chinese people because they “hold their gods and their priests in small esteem. 
Fmally, “when they Icam the truth they esteem it, which is not the case siith 
any of the peoples in the region of India.”*" And then Cruz goes on to record 
some of his personal triumphs in preaching, disputation, and casting dovsn of 
idols. "I found,” he avers, a “disposition for them to become Christians, 
and since they “do not make any disunccions in their food,” and since they 
"esteem pork most, it u almost impossible for them to become Moors. *'* 
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Clearly Crm: believed that China was a fertile field for Chnsdan missionanes 
to cultivate. 

Rada, in his account of religious practice, notes that “each house has its 
own idols besides the multitude which they have in temples,” and observes 
that there is hardly a large rod: which does not have idols carved thereon.” 

Ail of these gods, however, are “merely intercessors through whom they pray 
to heaven.”^'^ Unlike the earlier European writers who note only Buddhist 
deities, Rada gives the names ofsomcofthc Taoist gods as well. Certain of their 
rites and ceremonies he calls “very ridiculous.” Of the “two kinds of friars” 
there are those “who do not cat meat, or eggs or fish” and “many of them live 
like hermits”; 31* the other kind “live in commumty m the towns . . . , eat 
everything,” and some of them beg in the street for alms “They told us,” 
he says, “that there were also monasteries of nuns, but we did not see any.””® 
He gives a rough outhne of the Buddhist hierarchical orgamzation and observes 
like the other writers that the Buddhist “friars are held m scant respect and 
regard.””? 

Mendoza, as m other matters, gives an individual touch to his sources on 
religion. No longer is any notion of transmigration left in his account, and the 
Chinese idea of immortality he has transformed into a fairly conventional 
Christian belief by which the nghicous person is to be “earned unto heaven . . . 
and shalbe made an angel.”»* Contrary to the other writers, he asserts that 
"they do not make offerings in their temples, but in their houses. 

The common people, he alleges, are the only ones who believe that the evil 
. . . before they go to hell . . . arc put into the bodies of buffes and other 
beasts." Like the others he makes no specific reference to Confuous or to 
ceremonies that can clearly be identified as being charactcnsncally Confucian, 
but he comes dose to mentioning the ceremonies before the ancestral tablets 
“in their houses.” Throughout his account of Chmese monastic life, the reader 
receives the impression chat Mendoza is talking about Christian moiwtiasm; 
and he omits the highly cnRcal remarks made of the ‘ Chinese fhars by the 
writers who had seen them. "We may presume," he remarks, that all which 
Wee have sC' ene dooth remaine printed m their hearts,’ from the preachings 
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in China of the Apostle Thomas. And he expresses the hope that sina they 
“do not live so cuill as they might” that they will “be brought imto the true 
knowledge of the gospel ... by the power of his diuine maiestie. » In con- 
trast to Mendoza’s pious hopes it most be recalled that cerum lay and 
persons in the Philippines, Mexico, and Spain had long been urging PhUip 11 
to advance the cause of trade and religion by undertaking a military crusade 
againit China. 


D. MILITARY WEAKNESS, TRADE, AND THE TRIBUTE SYSTEM 

Those who advocated a crusade against China were influenced by the prevailing 
opinion that China was miUianly very weak, for the Europeans are unanimous 
in commenting upon China's non-aggressive policy toward her ncig ors. 
In a letter of 1534. written anonymoody by one of the Portuguese w 0 a 
been held prisoner in Chma.«J the deprecatory attitude of most ot tee 
Europeans on the spot is clearly expressed: 

The people of China are. in general, neither brave nor skilful, nor have they any 
inclmauon for warlike affairs; if they maintain thcroselv« it is by the mulncude 
people, the strength of the walls and towns, and the provision of ammunition. 

Cruz, who clearly admires the Chinese m most matters, remarks that ^ 
warfare they make greater use of strategy and of numbers than they 0 
strength, albeit they atuck bravely.”*** All of the observers agree i , 
illegal for civilians to carry weapons, this privilege being exclusively t c 8 „ 
of the soldiery. “There is,” svrites Rada, ”a very great number of fighung men 
who do not wear arms, nor do they use them. They arc really 
militia exempt from taxes, “who are appointed to man the city * 
defence when necessity arises . . . and who are responsible for mamtamin^^ 
and repairing the part of the wall where they have their assigned posiuons. 
“The other sort of soldiers,” Rada observes, “arc strangers from other pre^ 
sdnccs who serve for wages.” Mendoza dearly believes, though Ra a is no s 
explicit, that both the milida and the mercenaries were 
tained by the provindaJ governments.*** As mentioned earlier, 0 
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and Mendoza give statistics which difia on the number of infantry and cavalry 
stationed in each province. Clearly both are overwhelmed by the staggering 
potential power revealed by their total figures.^*® 

But they still consider that the Chinese are not formidable foes in the field. 
Their horses are reputedly small, their saddles weak, and their honemanship 
poor. They fight with bows and arrows both “a-horse and on foot”; in their 
monthly reviews they show themselves to be “very skillful with their weapons.” 
They also have arquebuses, pikes, halberds, samitars and other “hafted 
weapons.” But their artillery, reports Rada, of that which he had seen, “is 
most inferior, for it consists only of small iron guns.’’^^* In naval warfare 
particularly, they “make great use of incendiary bombs of gunpowder,” and 
employ "fire-arrows wherewith to bum the ship’s timbers.”®®® The king also 

‘hath great flectes of ships that do scoure and defend the costs [nc'J of the 

countne with great dJigcnce and watchings.”®®' And Mendoza concludes; 

All the which, if in valor and valientnesse uugEit be equalled vnto our nations in Europe, 
they were sufTiaent to conquer ye whole woiJd. And although they are more in number 
and equal m pohaes, >et in their vabeamessc and courage they ate far behind. ... I do 
not here declare the tndustne that ought (with the faoour of God) be vied to win and 
oueri^me this people. . . . And againc, my profession u more to bee a meanes unto peace, 
then CO procure any warres; and if chat which is my desire might be doone, it is, chat 
with the word of God, whii is the sword that cucte^ the hearts of men. . . .®»* 

Much that distinguished the Chuiese system of iniemadonal relations was 
consttntly being reported to sixieenth-cmtury Europe. In theory the only 
Chuiese who clearly had the right to go abroad were envoys sent by the 
emperor to confirm the legitimacy of a vassal prince. As we have seen, tribute 
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missions might come to China only on terms prescribed by Peking. Under no 
conditions could foreigners be permitted to stay in China indefinitely. The 
Celestial Empire could thus be insulated from barbarian penetration; at the 
same time the emperor’s universal sovereignty would be periodically acknow- 
ledged, outside contacts maintained, and a limited commerce permitted. The 
Chinese system for regulating intemadonal alfiiirs was based on the assumption 
of China’s unqualified cultural supremacy; and it directly contrasted with the 
intematioiul system developing in sixteenth-century Europe which assumed 
the theoretical equality of all sovereign nations. 

But in both Europe and China theory often failed to correspond to practice. 
Such deviations from prmciplc often confused these pioneer observers even 
as they have continued to puzzle their successors of recent times. This became 
particularly so when the Chinese in the last years of the Chia-ching period 
(1522-66) once more began to modify the traditional tributary system to meet 
the new conditions obtaining on the southeastern coast. Beginning in I555» 
Chinese again began to trade with the Portuguese, though the edict against the 
Fo-lang~chi officially remained in force untJ 1567. In 1555-57 the Portuguese 
were ucitly permitted to esublish a trading post at Macao. When the ban on 
trade with foreign states, except for Japan,*** was lifted in 1567, the “secret 
trade” of previous years was then replaced by a licensed trade. And Chinese 
■were officially permitted to go abroad again but not to Japan. Yet, despite 
such niodificadons, the tribute system remained otherwise intact, and the 
old regulations by which trade enuded tribute*** were not formally 
rescinded. 

It was in these years of changing conditions in the tnbutary system that the 
European observers were on the China coast. Pereira spent his time in China 
before any of these changes had been enacted, and he comments very little, 
perhaps because he was m custody most of the time, on problems related to 
trade or diplomacy. Cruz, who was in Canton in J556, tells much more about 
China’s foreign relations, perhaps because be had spent a number of years in 
India, Malacca, and Cambodia. He mentions lYmains along the Coromandel 
and Malabar coasts of India and in Ceylon which stood as vestiges of China s 
former activirics there. Cruz says that once “die Chinos were lords of Jao* 
[Java] and of Jantana [Johore], wHdi is the kingdom of Malacca, and of Siam 
and of Champa, as it is commonly affirmed in those parts.”*** But then the 
emperor “seeing that his kingdom went to decay, and was in danger by tbe'ir 
seeking to conquer many other foreign countries” retreated into isolation and 
decreed “that under pain of death none of the country should sail out of the 
kingdom of China; the which lastcth to this day.’’**^ The ambassadors who 
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come to China “with embassages from Kmgs or Pnnees, receive of the King 
great rewards and favours. . . The Chinese show “great respect” for 
embassies and “the goods of the ambassador and of his people are free from 
customs, and to him and his they give lodgmgs to dwell in, and all things neces- 
sary while they are in the country.” J** And, as if to substantiate other sources 
which tell of “secret trade,” Cruz reports chat Canton “is one of the prmapal 
aties of Chma, where the Portugals do trade," and informs us that he knew 
and conversed with a “nch Venetian merchant of good understandmg,” who 
had also traded at Canton in company with the Portuguese^’* From what 
has previously been said about trading conditions along the China coast 
and about the tnbuiary system, it can readily be seen that Cruz’s report, 
though fragmentary, was essentially correct &r the day in which it was 
wntten. 

Martm de Rada, who was m Fukien in 1^75, or eight years after the trade 
and emigration bans were lifted, has nothing to say about these earlier prohibi- 
tions. Like that of Cruz, his report is scanty but accurate for its day. "They do 
not admit foreigners into the country,” he reports in disappointment, for he was 
determined, if possible, to be admitted himself. But he telb of hearing reports 
that at Pekmg "there are many different kuids of nations, each one livmg m ns 
own ward. . . He received a note listuig the "nations that were there," 
and observes that “they say that all these nauons pay tribute to the king of 
China.”’*t In Foochow, Rada "saw some men from Lau-quiu [Liu-ch’iu], 
whom we call Lequios [Liu^h’iuans], who came to bang their tribute.”*** 
The impatient Rada did not remaut Jong m China. In Peking, however, 
official note of his visit of three months may have been taken. TTie Collected 
Statutes {Hui‘tien) record that m 1576 (or the year following his actual departure) 
an embassy from Lu-sung (Luzon) m the Spatush Philippines had presented 
tribute and that its prescribed route lay through Fukien.*** Since Rada came 
from the Philippines, it 1$ likely (even with the discrepancy m dates) that this is 
an ofEcial Chinese record of bis visit and of the way m which Peking intended 
to route missions from the Phihppines. If he knew of an official record of his 
visit, Rada makes no note of it. Hie dcteriiunanon of the Chinese to require 
obedience to their rules merely provoked him to complain bitterly about 
China bemg "so presumptuous” as to consider itself to be the first in all the 
world."’** Nevertheless, his "Narrative of the Mission to Fukien (Junc- 


Ihid, p j86 

“'Ibid.p 187 

Ibid , p. 69. A Venetian wai wockuig wilb the Portugueae. even thou 
tile Venetian* out of Portugal’* Alun entcrpnie*. 

. P 303 , ^ 

’** Ibid. CC hi* list to the ofiieial Usemg of inburatic* a* of *5*7 Sivei 

iof. Cll (□. 12). pp. JJI-55 

Again this u very likely, for Foochow wa» the (Kant of entty on toe 
lau-ch’iu. See MacSheiry, cp. iil. (a. t), chap. ». 

**’ Ibid , p. a24. 


igh Lisbon sought to keep 

n in Faubank and Tcng, 
tubule route assigued to 


*** Boxer, op. at. {n. 14), p. 235. 
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China 

October, 1575),**® gives a picturesque £ndiand account of the difficulties met 
by uninformed Europeans in their efforts to penetrate imperial China. 

Mendoza’s account, while not Actually as precise as those presented by the 
actual observers, tries to give, perhaps on the basis of Rada’s papers, a more 
comprehensive and rounded description of the tribute system and of the general 
trading regulations. He speculates with acumen on the isolation of the Chinese 
as follows; 

. . . they have found by experience )t logo fords of dieir ownc kjngdome to conquer 
others, is the spoile and losse of much people, and expences of great treasures, besides the 
trauailc and care which continually they have to suscaine that which is got, with fcarc fo be 
loste againe; so that m the incane time whilest they were occupied in strange conquests 
[of Cheng Ho], their cnimics, the Tartanans and ocher kings borderers unto them, did 
trouble and inuade thcni, doing great damage and harmc . , , they found it reqiusit 

for their quietnes and profite to leauve ally* they had got and gained out of their own 

kingdome, but specially such countries as were fattc offi And from that day forwards 
not to make wars in any place: for that from thence did proceed a known damage and 
a doubtful profile. . . 

The Chinese emperor, according to Mendoza, “commanded upon great 
penalties, that aj his subjects and vassaknaruraU that were in any strange countries, 
that inatiraclimited, they shouldretumhomc. . . .’’»^’Ukcwise, he commanded 
that his governors “should in his name abandon and leauve the domimon and 
possession” of foreign countries “excepting such as would of their ounc good 
Nvill acknowledge vassalage, and give him tribute and remaine friends. . . 

Such details on the Chinese retreat into isolation in the fifteenth century are 
not to be found in the sources of Mendoza's account that are still available. 
The fnat and ex-diplomat, who knew mote than a little about the ideas of those 
who hoped to force the “mighde kingdome” to its knees by military acrion, 
is here obviously writing as an admitcr of China's voluntary rcnunciauon of 
expansion.^*’ 

On matters of trade and %’3$5al3gc Mendoza remains more faithful to his 
sources and to the facts as we know them. He appears to understand, for c.x- 
amplc, that a licensing system for trade and travel had but recently been 
adopted — though it is not entirely clear whether he b referring to legal or 
illidt commerce and intercourse. I^r example he writes: 

waw ws Uwvt tfayes the ^ouenorv <af the vta pcxw ^ Spence wiv the Uw that 
fofbiildcih >c going out of die kingdome, by certain gifts which w given them by 
merchants to give them secret license, that they may go and tralfickcmilands bordering 
thcrcabouc, as unto the Phihppinnaj . . .r** 


«» fta., pp. i4}-S9. 

>•* Stauncoo (cd.), cp. cil. (n. 57), 1, 9a-9S. 
>«» IhJ., pp. 91-94. 
liiJ., p. 9*. 

S« above, p. 7S6. 

iM SunMon (ed.), ep, u/. (a. 57). I, 95. 
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China 

October, 1575),^^* gives a picturesque firsthand account of the difficulties met 
by uninformed Europeans in their efforts to penetrate imperial China. 

Mendoza’s account, while not fiurtually as precise as those presented by t e 
actual observers, tries to give, perhaps on the basis of Rada s papers, a more 
comprehensive and rounded description of the tribute system and of the genera 
trading regulations. He speculates with acumen on the isolation of the Chinese 
as follows: 


. . . they have found by experience y* to go forth of their ownc kingdome to 
others, is the spoilc and lossc of niudi people, and cxpcnces of great treasures, besides t e 
trauaile and care which contmually they have to sustainc that which u got, with fcare to e 
loste againe; so that m the mcane time whJest they were occupied in strange conquests 
[of Cheng Ho], their enimies, the Tartanans and other kings borderers unto them, 
trouble and inuadc them, domg great damage and harme . . . they found it requuit 

for their quictnes and profice to Icauve ally ‘they had got and gamed out of their ossm 

kmgdome, but specially such countnes as were fatre off. And from that day foraar 
not to make wars in any place: for that from thence did proceed a known damage an 
a doubtful profite. , . .3*® 


The Chinese emperor, according to Mendoza, ‘‘commanded upon gKit 
penalties, that al his subicctsand vassak natural! that were in any strange countnes 
thatmatimelimited,theyshouldrctumhome. . . .”J*7Like\vi$e,hecoi^an 
that his governors “should in his name abandon and leauve the dominion an 
possession" of foreign countries “excepting such as would of their ounc goo ^ 
will acknowledge vassalage, and give Wm tribute and remauie friends. . • • 
Such details on the Chinese reueac into isolation in the fifteenth century are 
not to be found in the sources of Mendoza’s account that arc snll avauab e. 
The friar and ex-diplomat, who knew more than a little about the ideas oft ose 
who hoped to force the “mightie kingdome" to its knees by military acnon^ 
is here obviously writing as an admirer of China’s voluntary renunciation 0 


expansion.”* 

On matters of trade and vassalage Mendoza remains more faithful to u 
sources and to the facts as we know them. He appears to understand, for ex 
ample, that a licensing system for trade and travel had but recently e 
adopted — though it is not enurcly clear whether he u referring to legal or 
illicit commerce and intercourse. For example he %vntes: 

But now m these dayes the goocnors of the sea ports do dupence with the Uw that 
forbiddeth ye going out of ibc kingdome. by certain gifts which is given them Y 
merchants to give them secret license, that they may go and tralTicke in ilands boroc & 
thereabout, as unto the Fhihppiniias . . .asa 


2 * 3 - 59 - 

1** Staunton (ed.), cp. at. (n. yj), 92-93, 

>« Ibid., pp. 93 - 9 +- 

>♦» Ibid, p. 94- 

3 ** See above, p. 786. 

n» Staunton (ed.), op, at. (a. 57), 1 , 95. 
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The “Ali^hlie Kui^Jome" 

But the Chinese, even at this early penod, were apparently not content simply 
to trade and travel to lands neatby. Mendoza reports that in 1585 “three mer- 
chants of China” amved in Mcadco “and neucr staled till they came mto Spamc 
and mto other kingdomes further off”*** 


E. cnmasM and EVAioanoN 

Shortly after the appearance of the first editson of his ssork m 1583 , Mendoza 
was viciously attacked m a letter orculatcd by D. Juan Femindez dc Velasco, 
Constable of Casale and a former highly placed army officer.*** It was Velasco s 
intention to see to it that no second printing of Mendoza s book should appear 
until It had been revised. The book, he alleges, is full of clear and raamfeit 
errors. He charges that it grossly exaggerates the vast extent and power of 
China. He belittles Mendoza's style by reference to his description of the stone 
idol with three heads “that doth continually looke the one on the other ;*** 
surely. Velasco comments, it is not necessary to say “coniin^lly,” tjn« if they 
are of stone the faces “will go on looking at one another imul the stone 
crumbles.” He chides Mendoza further for bringing into hu book such inanmci 
as the bound feet of Chinese ladies when his real objcctuto urge the C^tian 
penctranon of China. And he saoncally remarb: “Don t put >o^If, fnar, 
beneath the skiru of the ladies. Uavc this job to those who_l.se and die by it. 
He attacks the figures w hich Mendoza gives on the emperor s revenues as being 
both .biUld .nJ bonns. He bet.lc. ihe fmr bc.ng rmolou. in h.. ..Ik 
.bout bbnd prcilutcs .oJ begg.o. wd «. hu tonccn. «,.h the b.c.d.h of 
tttect. ...d w.lks. And be op.ne. cb.t Mendoa « ,11 ..)■.» icbutt.l th.t ,f people 
do not bebete h,. .ceount “they cn p.tl op >k."< “J C"- bko n o. et 
dtete to « ihe«. m.rveb for tbem^Keu Here Vehteo. hke k. .n.ny t.ho h.. e 
te.d Mendc eononly. before .»J .moe meo^ee. y u.on.e. tb.t d.e Aogn.t.n- 
un h.d .etotlly voi.ed Clun.. U tee..,, ele.r d..t Vehoeo . ....tk » .. ptobebly 
inip.ted by hi. o.™ .il.ehn.enl to the cottent ,Je. th.t the ChmeK e.np.te 
eoold be tedoeed to .obmio.on by force. Soch.co.Kluno„ lee.mio be ...tt.nted 
by the f.etee„e« of ho genet.l ...«k ol^ d« Cteo ™d figure. »h.eh 
Mendo.. preteno to .ho»- ho., tn.ghiy J.C ^mcoe etnp.te te.ll, eoold be. 

In VelJeo’, «udung .“ek uu bt.le ntbunce Soil, odte, te.Jen. 
.pp.ntntly not m Sp.o. .lone, -ere higUy .ktpn^l of .MenJ^_. honnty. 
Thep™te,ofPuleb& 6 bl. .e™o»»."»>ho Ch.'.^nre.Jn .h.t 'be 
Sp.n..rJe. (follo..ing ihot .n.h.uou. jTecnon.) do u.u.Uy m .11 ihe.t » nt.ng. 

... »J Alio « It -". ‘T’ 

kttrt ofAupja 7. t|ij. uJ XVaitAb A/.Vmiri*T IJ. IjS;^ 

D CUiUkaiJ rm* Paiu*. tmjmt* « Mii»4 Ai C*./* (MaUiiJ. iHjl. ft- 



China 

Their laws which have been set down in writing for over two 
are said to have remained unchanged throughout the centuries. c cw 
liberally supports schools and coU^cs in almost every town where yout 
promise obtain education at state expense. _ ^ 

Of particular interest is MafFci*s description of the examination 
state offices.*"® Unlike the earlier observers, he clearly understands t at _ 
are written examinations.*"* Bclund closed and guarded doon the can i 
are required to write extemporaneous essays on themes given to them y 
censon. The subjects handed out relate to public affairs and nationa 
(de repub. et regno) as well as to controversial issues of a more pnvate ^ 

The doors arc opened in the evening and the essays arc taken up an eac 
signed with the candidate’s name and address.*®* At their leisure t e 
consider the papers carefully. From the total number they 
three thousand best essays; from this selection they choose the three un 
deemed best; finally they select ninety of the papers which arc thoug ^ . 
superior.*®* The successful candidates arc then announced, feted pu 
presented to the king, given an annual pension commensurate to eit n 
dignity, and assigned to 111 offices in diverse parts of the realm. OfEcials se ec 
by examination are judged by the Chinese to be less subject than ot cb 
inordinate ambition or corruption. Matlei praises unstintingly the met ® * 
recruitment and advancement in Chinese official life. He also notices the a sen ^ 
of a hereditary nobility in China. Every man is the “founder of his own o 
tunc,’’*®* for titles, offices, and stipends arc never passed on legally from o 
generation to the next. c 

Maffei Is not an uncritical Sinophile. While he praises certain attributes 
the Chinese, he unqualifiedly judges that their ills and vices by far cxcee s 
virtues. He points critically to their supenritious pracaces, inhumane tortures, 
and excessive preoccupation with pleasures of the flesh.*®* Like the Portuguese 
authors, he considers the emperor of China to be ridiculously arrogant w cn 
bethinks of himself as master of die world and the Son of Heaven. The emperor 


Maffei. fp. £iC (n 395), pp. 96 r- 97 r. ..,„„,were 

401 To my knowledge Maffei is the first Eniopcao writer to make dear that the eaamm ^ ^ 

written exercises. For a survey of the beginmngs of written examinauoni m China an . 

Teng Ssu*yu, “Chinese Influence on the Western ExaminMion System,’’ Harvard Journa j 

Sluices, VII (1943). a<57-3ia- . _ , ,ode 

401 Actually it seems that the rule obtained in Msng times that candidates were 6*''™ “ « * Ho 

number and that the name was sCnctly fosbidden to appear on the examination boo et. e 
op. ri/. {n. 282), pp. 190-91. .»i..„n.«^nted. 

«®J These figures ate mterestmg even though they are here not fully explained or corr yp 

Two examinations were held m every tnenmum for candidates trying for the lowest 'B • 
third year examinations were held for the two higher degrees. In the sixt^th cenniry, 

Ho Ping-ti, the number of “dortor’s" (fhm-AA) degrees awarded ranged “O™ *“ ° * . m 

^uon. For the enure Ming period, the annual average was arouml 9 f. wtn the 

mind that the chm-shih was not actually awarded amiuaUy. For the Hucker. 

Jesuits were writing from China, the average number was about J08. ror aooi 
he. (U. (n. 36). p. 14. wtd Ho, op. cU. &i. 282). p ilj. table 22. 

««♦ Maffei, op. cil. (n. 39J). P- 99 y- 
«S Ifiii, pp. 99 y-t“r- 
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Jesuit Writings 

is wnsurcd for abandoning his subjecu to thcf illage and cnieJty ofhu favorites, 
and isjudgcd to be as arbitrary and immoral as the Roman Caligula m toleratmg 
c ewd pleasures of his sul^ccts and in raising revenues from them. His 
demeaning of foreign ambassadors u insufferable, and is based upon his un- 
founded belief that all foreign states were previously vassals of China. 

While the Chinese arc responsiblcmlargcpart for complicatmg mtemational 
relations in the Far East, the Portuguese arc not guiltless. Maffei berates the 
Europeans for thetr excesses at Canton in 1521. and thmks it understandable 
that the Chinese resent their behavior.^®* In this connection Maffei malfcs a 
revealing admission which reflects how much the Jesuits heeded the official 
Portuguese line on tlie publication and dissemination of informanon about the 
£ast. I am not unaware,” he wntes, “that Barrojs] excuses and strives to smooth 
over these excesses [of the PortugucseJ. And on his authority I would volun- 
tarily have suppressed many things if Goes and Osore [Osonus] had not already 
condemned them.“«®^ Maffei, who often inserts digressions into his narrative, 
completely omits all reference to the intemeane struggle going on in his day 
within the Society of Jesus over the guenon of a military atuck upon China. 

It seems safe to conclude that he was much too impressed with the wealth and 
cohesiveness of Chinese society to have been a proponent of military action. 
Unlike Mendoza, he strikes a balance in his accounting of Chinese virtues 
and faults which puts China on the debit rather than on the credit side of his 
ledger. 

While Maffei continued to work pnmarjy from the Portuguese-Jesuit side, 
the Spanish tradition inaugurated by Escalante and Mendoza continued to 
receive fresh infusions of information via the Philippines and Mexico. The 
Spanish Dominican, Juan Cobo, who nunistercd to the Chinese community 
of Manila from 158(5 to 1592, devoted himself seriously to the study of the 
Chinese language before he was sent off on the mission to Japan &om which he 
was never to return. Among the papen found after his death were at least six 
manuscripts. These were outgrowths of his smolt^ical studies and included 
among them was a translation into Castilian of a Chinese book.*®* While a 
number of his manusenpts were published at Mamla shortly after his death, 
Cobo’s translation of this Chinese book first appeared in print in 1924.*®® 

losf-iosr. 

«« ;iii4 . p. loav. 

*»• See Iisc of hii linguistic wotks in Stto^ *p uf 0 *. Jl?), IV, 47a, The book trinsljted into 
Castiluti was entitled Btng Sun Ft Ctun, Cobo'i mnslilerMioii of the Chinese pronunaition then 
being used in the Philippines (cf Pelliot, bit. at [a. * 7 * 1 . p. 4®) of tbe Mandann. Mmg-hsm pac-thien 
CtihaUJ^aishtaniUaoa. EietKi rut Mtbrt ttttzim, of ihc Ounese j> rougUy correct, the Bigbsh 
tide in ttanslation is The PnMui Mirnr Wbuk Bnl^lUeta iht MmJ The original Qunese book wat 
compiled by Fan Li-pen, and it contauu a coHectxin of 875 CJancte aphonsmi extracted &om the 
wtitmgs of 110 different authors grouped accordsng to topici into twenty separate chapters. The 
manuscript copy of Cobo’a transbnoii is now conserved an the BiHiWera naciiwief in Madrid. 

see Father Lius G. Alonso Gctino.aDoinuucasi,publisliedthetrans]ation. without either the Chinese 
original or salisfaciory explanatory notes, in tboBMoMtUtstta Ammuana (Madrid} It was reissued 
along with the Chineie text by Carlos Sana m a work publiabed id 1959 which was prepared as part 
of the ExpasiaiSn Onente-OaiAnie held is Spam late m 19^8 at which Cobo was honored as the 
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China 

Though it was not actually circulated in sixteenth-century Europe, the mere 
existence of Coho’s translation, like Rada*s collection, indicates how eager 
the Spanish missionaries were to learn about China from the “Sanglcyes’ in 
the Philippines. So far as we know, this is the first Chinese book still extant to 
be translated into a European language m its entirety 

In the New World too, the Spani^ missionaries sought to learn what they 
could by report about the mighty realm of Chma on the other side of the 
Pacific Ocean. The Jesuit Humanist and missionary Father Jose de Acosta, who 
was never actually in the Far East hiinsdfi was more than mildly inrercsied m 
China. This is revealed in the intcmicdiary role he played m the struggle 
between those who advocated the military conquest of China and those who 
hoped for success through peaceful penetration, and through the observations m 
his Hisloria uatiiral y moral de las ludias (Seville, 1590).*'* In his famous treatise 
Acosta reveals repeatedly that he was a close student of the Jesuit letters from the 
Far East. His topics range from a few erudite references to Asian geography 
scattered throughout his work, to the pcculiarbirds being imported into Europe 
(birds of Paradise and to the temples and gods of China. Lake other Jesuits, 

he is clearly intrigued by what he has read about Buddhism and the monastic 
orders of China and Japan.*** 

A close student of language, Acosu from his experiences m the New World 
concludes that "no nation of the Indies hath bcene founde to have had the use 
of letters [the alphabet].’’*** The same generalization applies, he believes, to 
the languages of the Far East even though these peoples have a great reputation 
for wnting books and being devoted to scholarship and the arts. Chinese 
characters, he argues, arc clearly not representations of sounds but are simply 
pictures and ciphers designed to jog the memory. The character for sun, as an 
example, is not a true portrait of the sun but simply a resemblance of it which 
bestirs the memory to think "sun." Since the spoken languages of China arc 
so numerous and different, he argues that (he characters funedon as numerals do 
in the West, No matter what calls n, the number "8.” so written, means 


first schQlit to traiuUte a Chinese book into Casnlun. For the bibliogtapbcal hutoty of Cobo * 
book an European translanon tee my revieir ofSna't work ui the Hupank Ameruan Hmornd 
Rei'ifu', November, 1961, p. 584. 

•‘"ft sfiou/ii be tecaifed, iiowever. that Barros in Losboa and Rada in Manila apparentff 
portions and perhaps complete books translated iioin Ghincse. Unfortunately, however, the originals 
of these tiaodations seem not to be extant. 

«•» The moit aucltonucive biography » Icon Lopetegui. S.J., El P. Jost de Acosta y su iitflueruia 
tn la lileratura timtifiea rspaiiala (Ma^d, 1943). Hie best critical edition of his famous work on the 
Indies u that published in Mexico City m iMO by ifae Fondo de Cultura Econdimca. OemenU 
Markham edited and the Hakluyt Society rrpnntcd the English tramlanoa of iCof by Edward 
Gnmston as TTie S'aiuraJ end Aferel Hu/osy efikt JnJiet (“Publications of the Hakluyt Society.” 
Volt. LX and LXI (a volt.; London, rfiSoJkOurte&teiKesare to the English edinon edited byAfark- 
ham, but we have also unliaed the cn&cal appatans supplied by the Mexican editors. 

«'* Markham (ed.), op. cit. (n. 411).!. 379. 

*>» AnL, U, J34-JS. 363, 369- 
p. 396. 
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Jesuit Writings 

the same thing to Arab, Frenchman, and Spaniard. The Chinese characters are 
likewise quite easily read by great ntimbm of people, mcluding therem the 
Japanese, all ofw’hoin pronounce them in their own way. And, because “thmgs” 
arc so infinite in number, the Chinese language of pictures and ciphers is 
necessanly replete with a host of cdiaracters — eighty-five thousand to one 
hundred thousand of them! The Chinese, like the picture-wnten of Mexico, 
write m vertical lines and not in the horizontal manner of peoples who possess 
alphabets. Smcc the characters signify "things,” the Chinese ‘‘have no need to 
assemble the parts one with another, and therefore they may well write from 
the toppe to the bottom.”*** This language, which the Chinese themselves 
spend so much time mastenng, has been "studied day and mght above tenne 
years” by the devoted fathers of the Soacty.*'* The learned throughout China, 
Acosta realizes, understand a common dialect called Mandann and they are 
able to commumcate orally with one another through this medium. 

Acosta IS somewhat troubled and vague about how the pictorial characters 
can be used as verbs, conjunedons, artides, and other non-substantivc parts of 
speech. His response to this query is that they use determinatives, or ccrtaine 
pomts, strikes, and dispositions of the figure,” to indicate quahues or to express 
»ction. From exammation of certain of their writings, he deduces e^t the 
Japanese “should have some kindc of letters”*'^ or syllaba^ which they use 
m addition to the Chinese characters. A man of extraordinary pcKeption, 
Acosta correctly condudes from scanty mfomtadon that the Japanese characters 
have phoneac quahues not found in the Chinese symbols. Acosta u puzzled, 
however, as to how the proper names of foreigners for which no characters 
east can be written in Chinese. To Icam the answer to this question, he button- 
holed certain Chinese who were then (1587) « Mexico. He asked them to write 
in their language: “Jos^ de Acosta has come from Peru and other sentences 

re,t, although they id vary . h.* » >1“ »f *'£7" 

"amo,”... Aco«a .clh u. .ha. Alonzo Sinch^ ““Journiinu 

mo,o d.a„ ouo Clunc.c mag,..raK, al» no.iccd to T S 

m .her .onguo .ha. hath icxmUina to to n.n.t, and 
of .hr. .heg Thr Japaueo you*, whoemo .. m™/. .o ^ > 

hear., werr able .o Jnl down cvrry.hmg rradJy ,n .hen language, 

““r,."X»rSe .eWoU and ^"“3“ 

that the Tesum on the scene have not found any great centers p p / 

and lulZZZnC, are raughu Nnt arvam of .he learu-.g of other people.. 
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the CUnese spend their time mastering their intricate language and their 
traihtional books. Their knowledge of the natural sciences is limited to common 
sense observations, astronomy, and die empirical administration of drugs. 
Their fine arts, m his view, seem to be limited to lengthy plays based on moral 
themes. From the reports of his colleagues in the Far East, Acosta judges that the 
Chmesc "attaine to no high knowledge”^** either in religious or secular thought 
because they arc forced to devote most of their intellectual effort to language 
study. Essentially Chinese is a primitive language which inhibits learning, 
a view that many later Europeans were likewise to assume even after they had 
much closer acquaintance with the characters. It is only from their skill in 
government and in the preservation of good order that the Chinese have been 
able to maintain their greatness for more than nvo thousand years.**' 

Acosta, primarily through his assodadon with Alonzo Sinchez,*** became 
deeply involved in the bitter debate convulsing the Society over the best means 
of penetrating China. Lake many ofhis colleagues, Acosta saw the union of the 
crowns of Portugal and Castile as a splendid opportunity for united Iberian 
action in spreading the Gospel to the entire worli*** That the overseas exploits 
of the two Iberian nations, one by way of the East and the other by way of 
the "West, should have met off the Chiw coast shortly before the union of the 
two crowns in Europe seemed almost to be a mandate from heaven to merge 
their “discoveries” and their missions for a concerted enterprise to break down 
the gates of China. Even so, the “empresa de China,” Sanchez’ detailed plan 
for a iiulitary campaign against China, was sharply rejected by Acosta when he 
frrst heard about it in Mexico m 15S7. In March of that year Acosu wrote 
memorials to King Philip and General Acquaviva denouncing the military 
plan.*** Soon thereafter Acosta and Sinchez embarked for Spain. In December, 
1587, Sinchez was received by Philip II with whom he conversed for two hours 
about the Phdippincs and with whom he left a speaal memorial on the China 
project.*** Ultimately, under pressure from Rome and probably because of the 
defeat of the Armada in 1588, the whole matter of the “empresa de China” 
was shelved in Europe. An incidental by-product of Sanchez’ mission was the 
appearance in Europe of a ten-ycar-old Filipino convert, Martin Sancho, who 
was received by Philip II and in 1593 admitted to the Society of Jesus in Rome 
as the fint Filipino member of the Order.*** 

IhiJ., p. 402. 

Ibid., pp. 410-11. 

See above, p. 301. 

<« Mailiim (ed.), tp. at. (n. 411), I, 

«« Tea of these memoruli u> Ftancuco Mateos. S J , Jeue de Aeejla. Otfiu T'Dibbottfa de aiitores 
espiiiolcs,” VoL LXXIll [Madrid. i954P,pp J 3 I- 45 . For a summary of their contents see H. de la 
Costa, ThrJesuitsinilitPhilippiius, l3Jr-»7M (Cambridge. Mass., 1961). pp. 85-87. The ramificaaons 
of the SanchM episode and its rnmning for musiaD bistoty u exammed 10 Henn Dfmard. S.J . "fj 
theone du protectorat avil de» misuoa en pay* infidclea; ses antecedents histonques et jajusnficatioo 
thcologique par Suarez." S'oitvellt rrwie ihMcpfu, LXIV (1937), 16J-83. 

De la Costa, cp. tiL (n. 424), p, j*. 

*’*Ibid., p. 84. The young Jesuit returned to the Phibppmet in 1601 and died soon thereafter. 
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designed their work in dialogue form,*** presumably to be used as Latin readmg 
for the students of the Jesuit seminaries in Japan to instruct them about Europe 
and other places, such as China, which were on the route followed by the 
Japanese embassy. Used as readmg in England, where it was never intended to 
circulate, the dialogue on Cluna undoubtedly answered many questions regularly 
asked of those who related the stories of missions or trading expeditions to the 
"Middle Kingdom.” 

This Jesuit discourse as printed in Hakluyt is designed to be “a true rather 
than a large . . . narration” based upon reports from Jesuits "which even now 
at this present are conversant in China.”*** The country is said to have ‘ more 
then 540 leagues in direct extension to the north,” and “according to a map 
wherein the people of China describe the forme of their kingdom, the latitude 
thereof doeth not much exceed ye longitude.”*** The emperor of this "most 
large and spacious” land receives more chan “all others . . . the richest” revenues 
and tributes “both in regard of the ferulitte and greatnes of his dominions, and 
also by reason of the severe collection and exaction of his duties.” No other 
authorities, contrary to contemporary European practices, may “Icvic unto 
himself any peculiar revenues, or collect any rentes within the precincts of 
his seigniories." The Ming court was constrained to move from Nanking to 
Peking “by reason of the manifold and cruell warres mooved by the Tartars 
and to place on the northern frontier “many moc fortresses, maroall engines, 
and garrisons of soldiers.” In their defense system the Chinese use the Great 
Wall which "runneth alongst the borders of three Northerlie provinces, 
Xensi (Shensi), Xansi (Shansi), and Paquin (Peking) “for almost three hundred 
leagues [1,100 miles] in length.” The Wall is constructed to supplement the 
natural fortifications such as rivers and mountains "which ate by their owne 
natural] strength ... a sufficient fortification agaynst the enemic."*** 

While China is deemed “a most populous kingdom,” its multitudes arc 
"not pel-mel and confusivciy dispersed over the land, but most conveniently 
and orderly distributed in their tovvnes and famous cities.” The “number of the 
greater aticsf/n] throughout the whole kingdom is more than 150”; there are 
even mote cities classed as ehou; and “of walled lownes not endued with the 
privilegcsofdties there are mo then 1120.”*** The Portuguese, with some truth, 
accounted for China’s ability to maintain its gigantic population by reference 

For bibliog[3p?ucal d«tu!i o£(be De tnanont Itgaionimjapontsiuin (Macao, 1590) ieej- lau'cr. 
S.J , Kinshilun Bunko (ToVyo, 1940), pp. 11-13. 

This quotinon and cho« chat are from R, Haliuyt, The Principol tJavigaiions, yopoges, 

Ttoffi(iues, and Discovenes oj the English Nation (Glasgow, 1904), VI, 348-77. 

*>* Cf. above, p. 739. 

The Great Wall runs from the ptcsestpiovuice of Kansu to the GulfofPohai, or for a distance 
of l,6S4 miles. EacdeuilsseeCou}iag,af>.at.(is. iSof.p.ait. 

o* Cf. above, p. 740. The confrmon over capital auw and die varioia leveU of government persisti 
throughout the sixteenth century atnong the Europeans. Hie Mmg Shi/i records the follotvicg for cl** 
Unet yeati of the dynasty: is9 prefreturesl^), a40snbptefectuies (thou), and 1,144 counties (hsien). 

Hucker, hv. cic. (a. 3S), p. 7. 
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to its fertility, salubrious air, internal peace, and freedom from thosc^^ most 
heavy and sharpe scourges of mankind, warre, famine and pestilence. But, 
according to the Jesuits, such an “opinionis more common then true. Chmese 
history records “most terrible intestine and civile warrcs, and even m these 
cure days” the people “have bccnc afikctcd with pestilence, and contagiom 
diseases, and with famine.” China’s fenihty surpasses “all other kmgdoms of the 
East: yet it is nothing comparable unto the plentie and abundance of Europe. 
The Portuguese, according to the Jesuits, also overesrimate the abundance ot 
merchandise in China, since their conclusions are drawn from what they toow 
of anton “which perhaps is the greatest Matt throughout the whole Jemg- 
dome.” Here it should be recalled that the Jesuits ongin^y prepared their 
analysis to educate Japanese converuabout the world and to impress t ^ wi 
tbe greamess of European dviIizaiioD. StiU the Jesuits conce c t aw 
endowed “both in excellcnde and in abundance" with gold, silver, and sundry 
kinds of metuls.” At Hainan there is a “wonderful store oj . r 

The Jesuits also present some intcresimg details about emus i 

CW. W Ln Ubor in .h, p.dd». 
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huge multimdes of books." The Chinese, knowing the art of ^g. 
in rimes past to bring “some part of India under their owne donnmon And 
for a long period China itself was under the hal of “the Tartanan [ ong J 
race." though “for these aoo yeeres last they have enjoyed ecceeding p 
and tranquillity" under their own rulers."* , 

In disusing Chinese education, the Jesuit authors modriy some ol me 
earher sotements made about it. “For although it be 

that the Chinese study many "hbetall sciences." natural and moral plnlosophy 

and “that they have Umversities there” for teaching Arm. 

esteemed more popuUr than true.” It is correij hosvever 

“above aU things professe the arte of literature, and spend a P 

their age" in learning it. Schoolmasten “are hired for sdpen^ to 

who are "put to schole even from their infancy.” Those who ate 

leamine “ate trained up to marchandise or to manuary ^cn^. 

follow a career in letters work upward through a «ti« of tlnee • 

“Siusai” (linM-ti’ei. “budding genius” or Bachelor), Quiugm (t J • 

“promoted scholar” or Master), "Chinzu” {chin-shib, entered 

Doctor). Each aty or walled town “has a publique house called the • 

and unto that all they doe resort firom all private and pecy-scboolcs ^ 

minded to obtaine the first degree.” Here they “do amphfic a s«tcn« or 

thcame propounded unto them ... and they, whose stile is more 

refined are . . . graced with the first degree.” Those who aspire to the ** , 

degree ate examined every third year in the “prinapall dty of the pro 

where they “doe . . . make an oration of another sentence obscurer man 

former, and doc undergo a more severe examination.” 

highest degree are examined “at the Kings Court onely, and that also e 

third year next insmng the sayd yetc wherein graduates of the second eg 

ate elected in each province.”*’* After the imperial examinations, ^ ® , 

pnndpall graduates do, for honours sake, drinke off a cup filled even w 

Kings owne hand.”**® Once having completed the third degree 

admitted to "diven functions” in government, but only alter “^'^8 , 

trained in the lawes of the rcalmc and in the precepts of urbanity. 

possibly not correct in all its deud, this description of the Chinese cxaniina 

scheme coinadcs much more with what wc know from the C^ese 

than those given by earlier European writers. The system of ^5^.' ^ 

assertion that univcrsirics m the Western wme did not exist, and the g 

competitive character of the examinations and the periods when they 

are all clearly brought ouL In a ma^nal comment, Hakluyt remarks: o 

«»• He Mmgt expelled tlie Yuan CNtongoOdymsiy in 1368. .held in the 
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the extraordinary honor vouchsafed by the great kmg of China upon his learned 
graduates.” 

Though they arc convenant with moral philosophy, medidne, war, and 
astronomy, government is recognized as the chief arte of the Chinese. 
Each province has three “prindpall Magistrates. *** The first deals with 
criminal matten and is called ‘‘Ganebasu” or Chief jusdee); the 

second is the “Puchinsu” (Pu~then^shih or governor) and acts as the Kings 
Fosterer”; the third is the “Chumpm” {Tsung-pwg or Regional Commander) 
in charge of mdiUry affairs. All three provinc^ officials haw their headqwrters 

in the chiefaty of the provinccaadaresubordinate to the Tutan (Tu-tangot 

Viceroy). The avilian officials "have certaine assonates of their owne order, 
but of inferior authority, appointed in divers anes and Townes who have 
junsdiction over the other local officials. TTic magistrates beare office for the 
space of three yeeres together,” and arc always “men of another proyir^_^ 
so that they “may give sentence with a farre more entire and mcoriupt nmdfc 
Annually a “Chaien (C/i’j yum or censor) visits each proviii« to make 
iaquisioon of aU crimes and especially the crimes of J^gutrates. These cemors 
ate extremely powerful and may even "admonish the bugs himsclfe regarding 
"the faulu of the great magistrates.” • j j u , . c..,.»«4s 

The ccnml iutLnty i, heiled by ” 
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docnpdon of the three prindpJ Chinese religions. The one that is “more 
famous t^n the rest” u derived from “the doctrine of one Confuaus a notable 
pmlwophcr. His treatises “above all other books are senously read and perused 
‘‘u f Chinians.” All officials and the Iiterad follow hu teachings and worship 
before his image . . . upon the da}xs of the new and full Moone.” The Con- 
teaches that “men should follow the h’ght of nature as their 
^de in endeavoring “to attaine to the five vertues." In so doing they should 
employ their labour about the orderly government of their farmhes and of 
die Common-wealth.” No other Chinese doctrine “approacheth so necre 
unto the tiucth as this doeth.” SdU Confucianism is charged with “the crime 
of idolatry,” for it makes no znennon of God or “the life to come” and 
It ascribes too large a place to the heavem, “fatal necessity,” and ancestor 
worship. 

Buddhism (the doctrine of “Xequiam”)*^* is also "fraught with errors.” 
Since the Jesuits from their experience in Japan are already well acquainted 
with the teaching! of Buddhism, the authors deem it “bootlesse” to repeat 
them. In China the priests are called "Cen.”*^* They shave their heads and 
beards and hve in the temples where they “doc rehearse certaine prayers after 
their manner, upon books or beads.” These followers of the Buddha "have 
some inckling of the life to come, and of the rewardes of good men, and the 
punishments of the wicked.” Bu^ as in Japan, thetr ideas are “notably refuted” 
hy Chrisdan teachings. 

‘Hie members of a third sect are those “which are called Tau2u.’''«9They 
wonhlp “a certain other man (tao-mij, to be adored, as they think, for his 
holmesse,” The Taoist priests "let their hair growe" and practice ntes different 
fiom those of the Buddhists. Neither the Buddhists nor the Taoists are "much 
addicted unto learning, their rehgion prevailing oncly among the common 
sort.” The priests m both of these non-Confuaan sects "Icade a most base 
and servile life" and arc sometimes even "abased unto the punishment of 
the bastinado.” China also has its Saracens who. it is said, "are originally 
descended of the Tartars.”*” These people have propagated their own kind 
"though not their rehgion”*” and “doe hve altogether after the Cbmians 
fashion.” 
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Tiie Evidence op Maps 


The mapping of China, hke its penetration, was a slow and discouraging process. 
From the early manuscript maps it can readily be learned that China was a 
prime object of commer^ interest at an early date in the history of Eastern 
expansion. The Cantino planisphere of 1502 vaguely shows the eastern coast of 
Asia and adds a legend which indicates that from this region come silk, musk, 
drugs, and many predous stones.^** Francisco Rodrigues, the Portuguese pilot 
and cartographer who went to the Spice Islands with Antonio de Abreu s 
fleet, prepared around 1513 a short narrative on maritime routes in the East 
and accompanied it with twenty-dx cartographic sketches. He gives a short, 
expository description of the route from Malacca to Chitu, probably based on 
information garnered from sailors on the wharves of Malacca. He also provides 
four sketches which give in hazy outime the south coast of China, the entrance 
to the river of Canton, the northeast coast of China, and the general shape of 
Formosa.^** 

But Rodrigues’ charts evidently were not used by the early cartographers 
working in Lisbon. In the Lopo Homem-Reinels atlas of ijip the fourth folio 
gives a Ftolemaic-cype sketch of the itu^nus gcifus Chinnaruni mans. A legend 
recounts that many great islands exist within this gulf at which a brisk trade is 
transacted in nch products and goods, but it does not mention the Portuguese 
voyages to China of 1314 to I3I7.*»* It was the cartographers working in Spam 
who first began to pinpoint the location of places on the China coast. Pedro 
Ruis de Villegas, native of Burgos, and one of his country’s tepresentatives 
at the demarcation conference of 1524 at Badajoz-Elvas, clearly identifies 
China with the rich Sinamm regia of the Ptolemaic maps and seeks to place it 
within the Spanish demarcadon.^i* On Diogo Ribcito’s planisphere of 1529 
a legend reads: "In this province of China they have much silk, musk, rhubarb, 
and porcelain. . . ,”^S7 Ribeiro’s map is most notable, however, for being the 
first European cartographic representation to show Canton, its environs, and the 
Pescadores Islands.^*® Other manuscript maps prepared outside of Portugal and 
Spain, such as the Antwerp map of 1344 attnbuted to Sebastian Cabot and those 


4SJ Ainuado CoiCesSo, Cartograjia e earligrafos portugums ios siculot Xy e XVI (Lisbon, 193S)< 
ISI, Kammeier, op. cit. ^ 2ij, pp. 289-90. 

‘5* For an mterpreunonof Aese maps see Cottesao{ed.), op.ta. (n. 9), II, saj-zs. He also translates 
the text (1S18., pp. 301-3) ofthe route to Chma, and leproduca Rodrigues' sketches (liid-, 1, 113. 
lai, 128]. 

*ss Armando Cortesao and A. Teixeira d»Moti,Porlagaliaemi>numenta(arU)graphicaQjibon, I9^)> 
I, ST, Ka mm erer, op. cit. (n. 21), p. 292. 

Cortesio, op. cil. (n. 453), I, 173. 

Ibid., n, 138. 

‘s» Kammerer. op. at. (n. 21), p. 204. 
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prepared at Dieppe, began before mid-century to show on the basis of Iberian 
pr^Cyp« the coastal features of China and the names of its major ports.*** 
The printed maps of the first half of the century generally preserve many of 
the Ptolemaic convcndoni somewhat longer. Sdll, the revised Ptolemaic 
tjij and 1522, hkc the Candno planisphere, begin to outline the 
China coast on the basis of the new udbrmadon and to give a hint of its north- 
Vi^d extension. These maps, and those based on them, preserve many of the 
older names (Cathay, hlangi, and India Supenor) as labels for China or its 
The physical features of castem Asia arc liiccwise similar to those 
presented on maps of the fifteenth century. Sebastian Munster on the map m 
his Cosmographia uiiiversalts (t J50) shows almost no mdehtedness to the portu- 
lans for his depiction of cas tern Asu. The map of the Has t published by Ramusio 
tn 1554 includes a few of the newer names and coastal features of China withm 
a general portraiture that u essentially tradiaonaL 
A more accurate and detailed depicdon of coastal China begins to appear on 
the manuscript maps beginning with the planisphere of Lopo Homem dated 
1554 ' He appears to know its tortuous outhnes m hazy detail as far north as the 
GulfofPohai. and records the names ofa number of coastal, tradmg towns,**' 
Diogo Homem’s world adas of 15J8 gives sharp detail on the physical futures 
of the south China coast and lines it with six pla« names.*** In his atlas of 1561, 
Diogo Homem puzzlingly labeb southern China as “Terra Jeucorr.”*** New 
detail on northern China appears on Bartholcmeu Velho’s Asian chart of 1561 
in which he places a wall henveen Ch»na and Tartary.*** He also shows a huge, 
round body of water between Peking and the coast which is explained by the 
foUowwg legend. “Gty of Shansi which was submeiged wnh seven odes and 
153 wllagM in the yur ijjy,''*** This must almost certainly beareferencetoone 
of the periodic floods of the Yellow River. Hie reference to Shansi is possibly 
a mistake for "Xanton." a Portuguese transLtcration of Shantung. The 
portulan in Lazaro Luiz' atlas of IJ( 5 J begins to show the loaaon of Chmese 
fortresses along the southern coast as far north as the Yangtze. 

Plate 8 m the Vaz Dourado atlas of 1568, which is most mteresring on Japan 
and Korea, shows Koru as bordenng the "kingdoms’’ of China. China itself 
he divides into two large piovincw: "Camtam" (Canton) and “Lumpo” 
(Nmgpo) and he graces these provuioes with three exotic towers.*** The 
estuaries of Canton and Nmgpo arc proportionally much too large. Macao, 


*« Doles Penrose. Tmel <mi Dirntfr/ m lit Kfimtmtt ^tambndge. Mm.. 1955). p. j 59. 

^ 'Hie medieval — "■>« foe Chins likewise appear on nunusenpt maps from tune to tune. See 
espeoaUy Andr< Homcm’i pLuusphere of ISJ 9 “ Costcaio and Teweui da Mota. op (,L (n. 455 ). U, 

Pbte 187 

**• Conesao, op ro. (n. 453 ), D* XVIH. , , 

“» Cortesao and Teweua da Mota. op. at (o. 4 $S). I Plate res. 

<*» ilii Posably of laiwdi’ius I For a compstaoee of Euiopean oomencUtiire of China 

on the European maps of the siweenth century tec Kammerei. op. eit (n. ai) 

•MCottes5oandTeixesiadaMota,ep t«, (n. asA H«e »»*■ 

«*> rSii. Plate ety. 
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China 

founded just about a decade catlicr, here first appean on a European map. 
In the IJ7I edition of Vaz Dourado’s atlas, “Chimchc” (Chinebow or the 
"Zayton” of Marco Polo)<‘^ is inserted between the other two divisions of the 
kingdom of China and the exode towers arc increased m number from three to 
five. “Macao” and “Liampo” appear in red lettering to set them apart from the 
numerous towns named along China’s eastern coast.^** In the revised atlas of 
1575 the great lake as the source of China’s numerous rivers mysteriously 
disappears — possibly an indication of growing knowledge about the interior 
of the country. The manuscript maps as a rule arc mainly devoted to depiction 
of coastal features. 

The fint separate map of China to appear in Europe was published in the 
1584 venion of Ortclius’ atlas. The work of Luis Jorge dc Barbuda, a Portuguese 
cartographer, this map became the prototype for a number of later European 
representadons of China.**’ Barbuda, who was in the pay of Philip II of Spain, 
probably prepared the map shortly after the publicadon of Escalante’s Spanish 
woik on China in 1377. In the narrative printed in Latin on the back of the map, 
Barbuda acknowledges his indebtedness to Escalante and even reproduces tbe 
Chinese characters which Escalante had fint brought to the attendon of the 
European public. The cartographer, according to the tesdmony of this Ladn 
text, also Used as sources the China materials included in Barros, Duarte 
Barbosa, Pigafeiu, Andrea Cocsali, and the Jesuit letten.*^’ It b probable, too, 
that he had at hb dbposal the geographic and cartographic material sent to 
Spain from the Philippines. 

Barbuda's map is the first Eoropcan representarion on which an attempt b 
made to show the placement of all “fifteen” provinces, the location of interior 
dues and towns, and the complete inland frontiers of China. Examination of the 
manuscript maps, especially those of Velho (1561) and Vaz Dourado (1571), 
reveals that Barbuda was well acquainted with them and probably used them as 
the bases for the outlines of Chma, for specific physical features, and for the 
information contained in their legends. The neighboring people and provinces, 
only fiuntly suggested on earlier maps, Barbuda firmly places on hb map of 
China as he follows hb European literary sources and possibly the Chinese 
maps and geographical works sent to Spain in 1574 and in 1576 from the 
Philippines. Escalante, who imitates Barros in describing the placement of 
China’s provinces, b the main European source which Barbuda used. Like the 
Portuguese chronicler, Escalante divides the Chinese provinces into two groups 
of six maritime provinces and nine interior provinces. Both Escalante and Barros 

For djscuision of thii identficatiotj fe« Kammcirr, op, at. (u. ai), pp. joa-j. 

Cortesio. ep. at. (n. *$}). It. Kale XXXVilL 

4*» On Barbuda as the "Ludoviao Geotpo” of the map see ibiS , II, 376*77, and also Cortesao and 
Teuteira da Mota, ep. at. (n. ^^i), II, laj-as. For its influence on later maps see D. Sraesniafc. “The 
Seventeenth-Century Maps of China,” Imagfi mimdi. XII (ipjS), lao n. See lUustrauons in this 
chapter. 

It should be noticed that excerpts from the wtitmai of this group of authors could be readJy 
found m Ramuno. 
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are unclear on tic exaa placement of the intcnul provinces, and so DarbuJa, 
lelt to make iis owti decisions, mistakenly places Yunnan to the north of 
Srcchwan. His location of the mandme provinces is roughly correct. 

The rivenne networks of China originate according to Barbuda, at various 
interior points, most of them m several large lakes. Hus u in contrast to some of 
the carher manusenpt maps which include very few nven and often have those 
shown coming from a smgle, great intenor lake, lie large, interior lake is 
moved by Barbuda to China’s extreme western frontier.*** To it he applies a 
legend apparently derived from Velho’s Asian chart, « hich records the o> erfro w- 
mg of this lake m 15^7 and the inundation of seven atics of Shansi prosmcc. 

It should be noticed that Velho s legend includes no speaiic reference to a lake, 
>nd as previously mentioned,*** probably refers to one of the periodic doods of 
she Yellow River. In this connection it is striking that neither Barbuda nor the 
earlier cartographers have any real sense of the course of the Yellow lUver. 
By contrast, Barbuda, as well as some of his prcdeccssois, vastly exaggerates 
the mouth of the Yangcc, an area m which the Portuguese were active from 
iheir base at Ningpo. While Barbuda docs show "C. Uamton” (Laaotung 
Peninsula) as the northernmost point on the coast, he docs not depia the penin- 
sular shape of Shinning or the Yellow Sea. lake Velho. Barbuda places the 
Great Wall between nvo ranges of mountains, notes that it is 40a leagues 
{1.600 mdcs) long, and that it u designed to protect China against the fora>T 
of the Tattan. North of the wall is a lut of names, pictures of pointed Mongol 
Of Eastern tenu, and notice of a vast dcserc Directly to the u tst of Chuu are the 
"Bramas” (Burnurn), the “Gouros."*** and the “Pantanes” (Afghans). On 
the northern and western borders the blank spaces arc frUed in sMch pictures 
of land-ships. 

While Barbuda’s map uas fat from pesfeO. « was immeasurably better than 
the primitive map of China’s coast whui was inserted into the Bologna (ijSg) 
edition of Mendoza’s book.*” Urn map. apparemJy designed as a piece of 
missionary propaganda for Europe. sho«^ a huge Europcaai «ublishmtnt w iih 
a cross o«r the mam portal standing aaou ecnuaJ ^ Here and there on 
the landscape other cdiCca are placed, a number of ^ are topped with 
spires. In the north a legend mupbec, ory of Q«ma« (Hangchow), 
where the Venetian Marco Pob had reuJed while sening the Mongol dj-aasty. 

Hie enure west and north of China is surrounded by high and apparatly 
impassable and uninhabited mounuias. The best pan of die map is the rrLm c 
proportions given to China anijai^ lU msular kmgdom .1 sbown a. a single 

ulasid only a fraction ofthe sire of she great empire of China. Iiis|W=lc 
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China 

that this highly imaginative map of Christian achievement in China is based upon 
news of the successes which the Itahan Jesuits had recently had in penetrating 
the land where Marco Polo, an Itahan of an earlier date, had functioned as a 
trusted offiaal/^* 

The last depiction of China published in die sbeteenth century was that 
included on Linschoten’s map of Asia (1596). From the general configuration 
given to coastal China and from the traosliteradons of place names it is clear that 
the author of this map (probably prepared in Goa) was heavily indebted to the 
Portuguese cartographers.*^* Though similar in its nomenclature to Barbuda s 
map, it shows only that part of China from 40 degrees north latitude southward. 
It also includes a provinaal name, "Suchuan” (possibly Szechwan), which is 
not to be found on Barbuda’s map. In its general outlines of the China coast 
it follows the Vaz Dourado adas of 1580, but it indudes more coastal names and 
much more data on the interior.*’’ Some of this may have been borrowed from 
Barbuda, but it has fewer interior towns and dues. The cartographer of Lin- 
schoten’s map probably knew the planisphere of Pedro dc Lemos (about 1590) 
and the adas of Bartolemcu Lasso (about ij9o), but appears to have relied on 
them mainly for maritime routes. That this is not a complete catalogue of his 
sources is mdicated by the fact that the Luischoicn map includes nomendature 
not to be found on any extant maps of an earlier date. As a depiction of China, 
it is generally less satisfactory thw the Barbuda map published twelve years 
earlier— but then it must be remembered that it is not a special map of China 
but a general map of Asia.*’* 

Litde did the Portuguese or anybody m Europe know how much they were 
askmg of Diogo Lopes de Sequeira when he was sent out from Lisbon in 
with instructions to “ask after the Chijns.”*” For in the following ninety 
yean merchants and missionaries, haphazardly at fust and systematically later, 
were able to collect only a relatively few details of the sort that Sequeira had 
been urged to provide. Sail the information that began to trickle into Europe 
through Portugal in the first half of the century rapidly became a stream of 
broad proporaons before 1600 as tbc isolated and secret reports of the early 
Portuguese were brought together, mcegrated, and amplified by data taken 
fiom the European dassical and medieval traditions by the chroiuclers of dis- 
covery, the compilen of travel liccratuie, the writers of secular and religious 

Ic should be recalled that Father Michele Ruggiero, taie of the first Italian Jesuits to penetrate 
China, was sent back to Europe in 15SS to report on the ruccesses and needs of the China iniinon 
(see above, p. joa). He arrived in Rome in 1590. About hn influence on the European mapping of 
China tee Szcze sn ia k , loc. tit. (n. 469), pp. 118-20. The map which Ruggiero may have helped to 
prepare on the basu of Chinese maps taken from a Ming atlas were not published in Europe uncu 
the seventeenth century. ^ 

*’♦ Burnell and Tiele feds 1. op. cit. (n. 267)- 1, pome out that the printer of Lmschotens 

book received maniune charts and a map of Asa made m Goa from Bartolemcu Lasso. 

Kammerec, cp. cit. (n. ai], p. 214. 

at* See illusttations m this chapter. 

♦T* See above, p. 731. 
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Jiistoiy, and the cartographers. The European image of the “mightie kmgdome” 
wu shaped largely by the books, like those of Mendoza and Maffei, which 
enjoyed the widest distribution. And the impressions denved from them were 
reinforced by the maps and £rsil»nd accounts published in rhe chronicles, 
travel collections, and Jesuit letters and histories. Greater claniy was given to the 
tmage by the regular appearance in Europe of the produas of Chma’s arts and 
crafts, and by the few Chinese who managed to reach there. From such 
sources an ovcnvhclmmg impression of Chma's wealth and greamess was 
clearly conveyed to the European pubhe. 

The fact that the sources disagree on certain points or contradict each other 
on detail should not be too surprising. The observers at first hand were forced 
to generalize on the basis of limited experiences and in spite of their inabihry 
to cope with the language. Ricci, whose contnbutions before 1600 were 
relatively shght, was evidently the only one of theEuropeans to learn more than 
a few polite expressions in Chinese.^*® Still these works, as sources for Ming 
history, should not be b'ghtly dismissed. For the Europeans were inclined to 
comment on aspects of life in Chma which native writers took for granted. It 
is also possible to see from these writings, particularly on matters relating to 
trading regulations, that afiairs m Ming Chma were conscantly changmg— 
an observation that may seem banal unoJ one recalls bow often, even yet, the 
vanous dynastic periods of Chinese history are treated as scacic epochs. Finally, 
close perusal of these writings gives the reader, not only an overwhelnung 
impression oftheevoludooary character ofUe in Mmg China, but ahoafeelmg 
for the dynamic quality in Europe’s awakening to it. 

The earhest accounu stress the material wealth, technological skills, and com- 
plex organization of Chinese society. Those who try after nud-century, like 
Cruz, Mendoza and Maffei, to present a synthesis tend to emphasize the 
rational order prevailing in Chip’s governmental, educational, and sodal 
structure. These wnters also begin to bring out in more detail the predominant 
features of the tribute system of mtemarional rebtions and trade. The mission- 
aries, through their interest in evangelizing Chma by cultural penetranon, 
added an intelleaual dimension to the image which previously had been want- 
ing. Since many of the missionaries were sdiolarly men, they were not content 
with hurried observanons and surmises. They began senously to collect Chinese 
books, to have translations prepared, and to ask quesaons of learned Chinese 
informants. Though Europe’s image of China remamed blurred, distorted, and 
misshapen in many details, its essential oodmes had emerged clearly by 1600 
for practiahy every sahent feanirc of life there was touched upon in the 
European hccrature even before Ricd successfully esubhshed himself at 
Peking. 

Ruggiero, who was the first European to learn the language systenuticallr, apparently never 
acquired ^at proficiency in it. It u sometune* said that be wai too old when he began, suffered 

from poor health, and was not endowed wi*a very retentive memory. See Dunne, ep.ril. (a. J77). 
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CHAPTER X 


Epilogue: A Composite Picture 


In the eyes of Europe, the image of Asia was consuntly changing in detail while 
remaining surprisingly constant in general outline. No matter what caption it 
carried — the Land of Ophir, India, or Asia — the world east of the Indus never 
lost its color or attraction for Europeans. The light from the East, even when it 
all but flickered out in the Middle Ages, consuntly sent out vagrant rays, and 
Europe at times saw Asia only in flashing, rainbow patterns. While viswl 
distortions beame fewer in the Renaissance and the sixteenth century, the 


concrete and the fmtastic continued to be intermingled in varying propomons 
in the European view of the East. 

The fanusics of one age are often the facts of another; contrariwise, the facts 
of one age sometimes become the myths of another. Nowhere is the truth of 
these aphorisms more clearly illustrated than in the revelation of Asia to Euro^. 
The India conquered by Alexander was transmuted into a medieval myth whicn 
was iuclf then accepted in the eleventh century as a concrete depiction 
scene of the Macedonian’s exploits. The colorful stories associated %viih the 
Alexander myth became a part of Islamic tradition, were circulated in Asia 
by the Mushm spice merchants, were incorporated into Asian folklore and 
traditional history, and then found their way back to Europe m the reports ot 
Portuguese merchants and Jesuit missionaries. Knowledge of the existence of an 
andent Christian community in south India was converted into the mcdieva 
legend of Prestcr John, and this bit of fuaful selfdeception helped to inspire 
the Christians of Europe to laundi a real quest for ihar Eastern cci-religioimts 
which lasted well mto the sixteenth century. With these examples before him, 
the modem historian dares not exclude &om his considerations of the awakening 


of Europe to the existence of Asia those elements from the record of the 
which appear to be fanaful or unrealistic from the perspective of today. 

The heriuge of interrelated fact and myth from prcdiscovcry era colored 
Europe’s wion of the East throughout the sixteenth century. It is ironical, but 
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perhaps not surprising, that the conventionalized PtoJemaic picture of the world 
gamed its widest acceptance during the fint liaJf of the century, or in the very 
years when the Europeans in the Ea« were gathenng the concrete data which 
would eventually modify the Ptolemaic tradition radically. That the Portuguese 
government regulated the spice trade, information, and the missionary entcr- 
pnse imdoubtedly contnbuted to Europe’s delay in perceiving a newer and more 
realistic Asia. Nonetheless, enough evidence was pilmg up m Europe before 
tS50 to stimulate the growth of a non-PtoIcmjic artognphy and to pique 
general interest about Asia as a ridi field foe commercial and religious endeavor. 

Even though Europe’s focus was snll blurred before IJ50. a perceptive 
European could begm to see the separate parts of Asia distmctly. Both Conti and 
Varthema in the accounts of their travels to India and southeast Asia had stressed 
regional differences wuth respect to climate, customs, and commercial praences. 
While little was knovm directly about China or Japan before mid-century, 
the Europeans m south Asia had relayed back to their homelands a vivid 
picture of the great reputation which the empire of China enjoyed throughout 
the East. It was the spice trade, however, and the general involvement of 
Europeans in it, which first dominated Europe’s vision. This meant that Euro- 
peans before ijjo generally centered their attention upon the Spiceries and the 
international marts of India and south Asia. 

While the Far East soil lay beyond the horizon, the preducovery view of 
China and Japan prevailed in Europe. Marco Polo and MandeviUe remained the 
authorities on East Asu, and no serious ijuesoon exisird in the sixteenth century 
about their veracity. The few finthand reports of the early discoverers to 
orculate in Europe had the effect for a ume of enhancing the repuunon of the 
medieval writers by confirming their stories about the vase wealth and inffuence 
of Chma. Their general reliability being csublished, ihe details in the medieval 
reports were checked out, though unspcematically, against contemporary 
observsnojis. A few scholarly observen began at an early date to wonder whether 
Cathay and China were a«ually different names for the same place. WhJe the 
academic debate went on sporadically unal the beginning years of the seven- 
Ccenth century, the merchants, in contrast to the Jesuits, appear not to have been 
troubled by this problem. Practical businessmen working in Asu probably 
felt that if Cathay and China were two independent countnes so much the 

cJjcy were both reputed to be wealthy, avnlized, and tolerant! 

While ChiM sail rcnuincd the great hope of the future, Jndu and southeast 
Asia were stark reahnes to both merchants and missionaries. Their initul 
ventures being dramatically successful in Malabar, Goa, Malacca, and the 
Spiccnes, the Portuguese and the Jesmis were soon faced by the arduous and 
unglamorous business of keeping their psecanous footholds, eliminaung their 
compeucors, and extending their fields of operation. In south Asia this proved 
to be an expensive, draining, and unrewarding experience. A number of the 
earlier commenutors soon began to sound warnings about cverextending the 
empire, about the insecurity of its strategy outposts, and about the unbndled 
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rapaciousncss of the Europeans in the East. Even with the best intentions, 
there was little that the administrative heads of the Portuguese empire could do 
to direct and control the people in the field. The crown itself was badly victi- 
mized by the freebooters whose sole concern was to pile up personal fortunes 
as quickly as possible. As the Portuguese pushed eastward, their reputation for 
being trouble-makers preceded them into the most remote parts of Asia. 
The Muslim traden, whom they dislodged and discomfited, broadcast far and 
wide what evils might be expected to attend the appearance of the hated 
Christians. 


From its beginnings the Portuguese overseas enterprise was under attack by 
powerful enemies in Europe. Stories of the extravagant and immoral lives 
being led by the Portuguese in Ana were soon being circulated, and they 
finally put into print at the end of the century by Linschoten. The poli^ or 
secrecy itself probably contributed at an early date to the grosving suspicion 
that all was not well within Portugal’s rich, Asian commercial empire. Nobody 
had trouble in remembering that certain of the early voyages had been financed 
in part by confisations extracted from the Portuguese Jews. Lisbon's mono^Iy 
of the spice trade had dealt a heavy blow to the Venetian economy. The 
to maintain pepper prices at a level far higher than the iice market woiud 
ordinarily support, as well as the refusal of Lbbon to permit the great commercial 
houses of Europe free access to India, helped to give the Portuguese the repu- 
tation for being graspmg. The least of the charges hurled at them was that mey 
sold adulterated pepper at outrageous prices. To the disappointment of the older 
religious orders, the Portuguese also gave over the leadership in the Asian mission 
to the new, untried, and elite Society ofjesus. For these reasons, as well as others, 
the Portuguese were branded as monopolists and exploiters in both Asia and 


Europe. 

Though the Portuguese set no new records in human history for pillage or 
exploitation, their bad repuucion ccruinly put huge stones in the path of empire. 
The lot of the Europeans in south Asia was never a happy one, and both mer- 
chants and missionaries constantly pushed eastward to locate a more congei^ 
atmosphere for trade and evangelizing. In the reports to Europe about Incua 
and southeast Asia the disillusionment of the Westerners comes through sharply 
and helps to produce a hostile and antipathetic view of Indian avilizariom 1 e 
great expectations for China and Japan, particularly when contrasted with e 
adverse reaction to India, gives to the writings on the Far East an over y 
buoyant and optimistic quality. While such diifcnng estimates may or may not 
reflect the situation m Asia accurately, they undoubtedly helped to CTMte a 
portrayal mEurope that was generally antagonistic to India and overwhelming y 
favorable to Japan and China. . , 

The corollary of this observaUon is the fact that China and Japan a ter mi 
century began to loom much larger m Europe’s view of the E^t m t e 
countries of south Asia. The books and maps printed before T ^ 

northern Europe had centered mainly on India, the East Indies, an t e «p- 
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pines. The great Spanish and Portuguese chfomcles of mid-century continued 
to w cll on south Asia as the scene of the great Iberian triumphs of the fint half 
o the century. Chma was treated m some detail by the Portuguese chromden, 
ut Japan was barely incndonetL Once the great travel compilations began to 
appear, beginning with Ramusio’s in ijjt^ both the medieval and the newer 
materials 022 eastern Asia Sgared mace promiaertdy ebaa they had eacber. 
t was, however, thejesuit letters, histories, and the Japanese embassy sponsored 
y them which brought Japan clearly into Europe’s range of vision. 
While the Jesuits likewise provided glimpses of China, it was the non-Jesuit 
writers of Portugal and Spain who first revealed to Europe a few of China's 
internal dimensions. In two highly influential works by the Portuguese Domini- 
can Cruz and the Spanish Augusdnian Mendoza, Chma is portrayed as a 
model empire, a delineation which it would retain for at least two more 
centuries. 

In the precedmg four chapters of this book, the images of the individual coun- 
tries of Asia have been sket^cd out separately. By foUowmg this orgaruzational 
^heme, we have so far failed to show what Asia as a whole looked like to 
sixteenth-century Europe. Norbavewe been able to bring out the shadings and 
contrasts which give relief and highlighu to the broader panorama. The com- 
parisons and contrasts implicit in the observations of the European writers as 
they epitomize the various cultures, peoples, and nations of Asu often reveal 
more to the Western eye than u gamed tluough straightforward description. A 
comparasve phrase, word, or sentence somcomes sparks a flash of insight which 
helps illuminace a previously dark and mysienous landscape. Comparisons, 
likewise, whether conscious or uncomaous, help to reveal something about the 
biases, beliefs, and perceptivity of the observers themselves. What follows is 
designed as a tepresenuuon of Asia in its more general aspects as it emerges 
fiom reviewing our more detailed surveys of the individual countries. 

The physial landscape of Ash. except for Australu and eastern New Gumea, 
had been uncovered by 1600 from western India to eastern Japan, as far south 
as Java and as far north as the Hokkaido and the Liaotung Peninsula. Even the 
approaches from the Pacific Ocean to msular and eastern Asia are described m 
books and depicted on maps. The rcvcJatioB is by no means total, because the 
Europeans were naturally far better informed about the coastal areas than 
about the intenors. With the passage of dme the Europeans improve their 
knowledge of mtcrior areas and acquire steadily a more exact knowledge of spa- 
tial relanansbjps. They continue to overemphasize the regions and physical 
features which they know most fnomatdy: the Ghats and the deltas of the 
Irrawaddy, Ganges, Mekong, and Yangtze. They remain relatively ignorant 
of the Indus and Yellow River valleys and the mtetnal geography of northern 
India and Japan. Nonetheless, before the century ends, they know a few detads 
about the peoples of the Himalayas (Tibetans), the steppe north of the Great 
Wall, and the topographical outlines of Korea and the Hokkaido (Yezo). 

Imphat in their discussions is an acute sense of the importance of geography 
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as a basis for the existing political divisions. The Himalayas and adjacent moun- 
tain barriers separate China sharply from the countries of south Asia, so that 
the only feasible approach to China from the south and west is by sea. Moun- 
tains, rivers, and deserts help to keep India divided into a large number of 
diverse states and prevent its political unity. Similarly, physical features contri- 
bute to the poUtical disunity and instability of Ceylon and continental southeast 
Asia. The great insular complexes whidi they know (Philippines, Japan, and 
the Spiceries) have all the divisive problems of insularity as well as internal 
geographical barriers. Even China, the Asian land to wWch nature has been 
most kind, is divided by the Yangtze into distinct northern and southern sections. 

The elements likewise contribute to the instability of life and hamper mari- 
time and internal trade. Tidal floods in the Gulf of Cambay and the delta of the 
Irrawaddy constitute dangers to keeled ships. Typhoons and tidal waves buffet 
Japan, and life there is made unpredictable by periodic tremors and earth- 
quakes. Volcanic eruptions and earthquakes in the Indonesian archipelago 
endanger the Spiceries and frighten European sailors and missionaries. Periodi- 
cally floods engulf the deltas of China and bring widespread death and destruc- 
tion with them. Droughts parch the Coromandel coast and produce starvation, 
misery, and disease. But nature is not all bad. The monsoons appear with 
unchanging regularity and their consuncy makes sailing and maritime trade 
possible over vast distances. The more intellectually curious among the Euro- 
peans, like the Italian Humanist Sassetti, recorded the dates of the monsoons and 
made a few tentative efforts to explain them as meteorological phenomena. 

The wealth of Asia is in its resources, even though precious metals are not 
found in deposits comparable to those unearthed in America. Small amounts of 
gold are producedin Malaya, Sumatra, Mindanao, northern Celebes, and Korea. 
Sliver comes mainly from Laos, Japan, and Korea, but its very scarcity keeps the 
price high and makes it profitable for the Europeans to export silver to Asia. 
Tin, iron, copper, and sulfur arc available in small quantities, in southeast 
Asia especially. Precious and semiprecious stones, camelians, rubies, amethysts, 
diamonds, and sapphires are native to India and Burma. Pearls are successfully 
fished for at Ormuz, the Straits of Manaar, and off the China coast near Canton. 
The producB of agriculture, however, are infinitely more valuable: the spices 
of India, Ceylon, and the Indonesian archipelago; the coco palm of India and 
southeast Asia and its vast numba of by-products; the opium of Cambay; and 
the rice of Malabar, Coromandel, Java, Siam, Champa, China, and Japan. 
The Europeans also notice that rice is cultivated by wet and dry methods, that 
certain places in eastern Asia have two or three crops each year, and that in south 
China the paddies are watered by a complex and efficient system of irrigation. 
Other crops of more than incidental interest arc the sago palm of the East 
Indies and the rhubarb and ginseng of China. Animals are generally of very 
little interest except as exotic curiosides; special comments are limited to water 
buffalo, elephants, rhinoceroses, ngers, snakes, crocodiles, sea mammals, flymg 
fish, and Birds of Paradise. 
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The human masses of conunental Asu and Japan leave the Europeans aghast, 
and the densely populated and extensive aties of the East astound them. They 
give rough estimates of the numbers bving m Vijayanagar, Kyoto, Pegu, and 
Canton. From these statistics it appean that Kyoto, and possibly Canton, were 
estimated to be larger chan any European aty of the sixteenth century. They 
describe in vivid detail a number of great Asun ones which have since dis- 
appeared: DabhuJ, Gaur, Vijayanagar, Golconda, Pegu, and Ayut’ia. Frequently 
they compare the Asian capitals or lesser cenmrs to European cities: Sakai and 
Pegu to Venice, ChSmpiner to Evora, Canton to Lisbon, and Kyoto to Rome. 
The Europeans were not sinulariy impressed with the agricultural and village 
centers of Asia, and m many instances find rural conditions shocking and 
inexcusable. They arc impress^ however, particularly in Cbma and Japan, by 
the great productivity possible in a crowded countryside. 

In the port atics where they do business, the Europeans acquamt themselves 
with the arts and crafts of Asia. Textiles fiooi all patts of the East— silks, 
brocades, cotton cloths, damasks, muslins, calicos, sarins, cmbroidenes, and 
nigs — engage their attention and attract th«r money. Porcelains from China, 
lacquered screens fiom Japan, the gold filigree work of Sumatra, and thejeweJry 
of Cambay are among the leading luxury items which they purchase. Many 
Asian craftsmen exhibit renurfcable ingenuity in quickly learning bow to 
nianufaccurc European items. Portuguese ships are built on the west coast 
of India mauily by Javan carpenten. Guns of good design and fire power are 
produced in Sumatra. Indians, Japanese, and Chinese are employed in settmg 
up and running the Jesuit mission presses ui Goa, Nagasaki, and Macao, 
The Chinese are usually considered to be the most adept craftsmen m the 
world. 

The peoples of Asia arc divided roughly into types by color: black, shades of 
brown, and white. The black people are the Africans, the nanves of south 
India, and the East Indians. The indigenous people of north India and conn- 
nenul southeast Asu are often described as being awny or swarthy. The 
Japanese and Chinese are white both to the merchants and to the missionaries. 
That their colors arc related to habic and abilities is most clearly brought out 
by VaJignano. The black peoples arc generally concaved of as being uifenor, 
incapable of imptovement, and hopelessly sunk in supentition. The whitest 
peoples generally meet European standards, may even be superior m certain 
regards and are certainly good prospects fiir conversion. The males of Asia are 
generally divided into those who are fighters and those who are timid; the only 
truly warlike groups arc the Musbms of the Mughul Empire, the Japanese, the 
Na^rs of Malabar, and the Malays. Asian women are universally attractive; 
resDcCu'dn.--wuns-i-arAcIasclY watched and not permitted to gp about freely 
exapt in Japan; the Japanese women are also exceptional inasmuch as upper- 
class ladies wn usually read and wntc. Concubinage, polygamy, and prosntunon 

to be foonJ » Atom Ittad, 

The Europeans are mainly interested in those couxixnti where eftective unity 
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and central authority help to provide stable conditions for trade and a favorable 
climate for evangelizing. China, Siam, and Pegu seem to meet these condition 
best, though the missionaries certainly managed to reap a bountiful harvest in 
Japan despite divided and uncertain political conditions. Nonetheless, both 
the religious and secular commentators concentrate their attention on the 
kingship, the aristocracy, the bureaucracy, and the governing techmques 
employed in the most effectively unified states of Asia. Burma, Siam, and 
Cambodia are deemed to have the most absolute rulers, the land being entirely 
the royal domain and the tillers of tbe soil being royal chattels. Most of the 
Asiatic rulers have religious and ceremonial as well as political functions; the 
ruler of Japan, they realize, has had his political functions usurped by the shogun 
and the Jainiyo. While the ruler of Chiiu is the greatest and most influential 
of Asian kings, his domestic power is shared with an elaborate bureaucracy 
recruited and advanced through a merit system based on examinations. In China 
there is no hereditary aristocracy of the type known in Europe; in Siam, 
similarly, grants of land are never given in perpetuity and so a landed aristocracy 
cannot become an entrenched esublishmcnt standing between the kmg and Ws 
people. In Japan and the Deccan, where aiistoCTacies exist, the custom is for the 
powerful lords to live away from their jurisdictioQS and to be at the royal coint 
under the watchful eye of the king at appointed times or for stated periom. 
The Europeans also observe and comment upon the intermediary political role 
played by the eunuchs at the courts of Bengal, China, Pegu, and in the Mughiu 
empire. The problem of succession in an alKolute state is also examined and 
remarks are made upon the system of primogemmre obuining m Chiiu and 
Japan, of assassination in Sumatra and Bengal, and of self-immolation m 
Malabar. Royal monopolies of key econoimc activities arc likewise high- 
lighted: horses m Vijayanagar, land in Siam and Cambodia, the ruby commerce 
of Pegu, the clove trade ofTematc, and the mining of preaous metals in Chiru. 
While exercising control over religion, the rulers of Siam, China, and the Mug- 
hul empire arc willing to let their subjects make their choices in faith and do not 
seek to impose religious unifonnity on thrir realms. 

In a vast, well-organized country like China the royal administration has its 
hand in every phase of human activity. While a system of mutual surveillance 
(pao-chia) manages justice at the local level, its members arc individually respon- 
sible to the administrative hierarchy whidi culminates in Peking. The Chinwc 
emperor not only controls; he also uses the power of the state to encourage his 
subjects. The national system of dvil service examinations is supported by a 
national system of state-supported schoob. The state even provides hospitals 
and homes for the blind, the indigent, and the orphans within its elaborate 
public welfare program. A bureaucratic sute like China naturally has oi^ny 
official posts, and the Europeans provide the titles of many of these officu * 
and dcsimbe their funedotu. Many of the Europeans note with considerable 
approval that a governor may never rule in the province of which he is a 
naavc. China’s encompassing bureaucradc organizadon wins great admiration, 
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wd the Middle Kmgdom u pliccd in a clau cnardy by itself for achievements 
“1 government. 

system of intenudonal relations based on the tnbute system of 
ina, docs not win sympathetic understanding or approval from the Euro- 
peans. The relationship between trade and tnbute is never dearly understood, 
even though the Europeans arc quick to realize that most of the Asiatic states 
tnvolvcd in international commerce have a vassal rdationship to China. They 
^ seem to comprehend the double vassalage of the Liu-ch’tus to Chma 
and Japan, and dearly indicate that Malacca in its pre-European days was in 
vasulage to Siam, itself a vassal of China. They also bring out dearly how 
Malacca bypassed Sum to achieve greater independence by appealmg directly 
for help to China. A number of the commenutors desenbe the customs 
followed in rccamg embassies at the courts of Pegu, Sum, and China, and 
outlmc the conditions under which trade may be carried on in their capiul 
ciQes. 


Malacca as a vital nexus of trade continues, even after its capture by the 
Ponugucse, to follow long-established commcrdal practices. At both M^cca 
«>d Cambay, the great entrepots of the pre-European era, forngn tnerchants 
hve in communities of their own und^ conditions resembling what later 

comes to be called extraterritoriality. The interposinon of the Portuguese in the 
Wade between India and southeast Asia inflicts great losses upon ^ Gujarati- 
Muslim mcrchanu who had previously dominated thu commerce. T^ughout 
wutheast Asia the Malay language is universally imdentood m “*“"8 
«”KI. ad i, ,hc miin laeo^EC of comacK" » P‘'“ “ r"' “T 

diosecngagcdm inccmacional trade ^ 
»f cachaage, a fnnher ladiaaoa of Ctiaa a 

P'odaco licadac a,a .o be fouad m all ■!'«"»*“ '"i" T" 

» daam. Sura, oa a. acaao.c a. dacagaua. WM. fo.b.dd.a officallg » 
fo aouear occasionally m most of 
Venture abroad, Chinese merchants continue pp 

maru. ^ .^,h the Chinese, Japanese, and Siamese, the 

ncgonating trade agreemen alteroatiw, apparently accept wntten 

fcopraa., po»,bly bccaa.c .hay ^ a.^B^;^PP P 

rauaaacaa and gaaaantaca a. ilaaa ^ ..a baadaag aa bcaihan 

Pama ao mate ccaaa.n ahaa nanvc M ^ ^ 

Kama. Poa example, ao teanfy ao ibOT ^ ^ |,„as. In ahe PhJip- 

LTT a °“a®°f„now fc^emaomabyengagaigiabloodconipaeas. 
^es the Europeans often fo) b-tween Portugal and Pegu is ratified only 
fne initial commeraal agreeme** following their own ntes, have sworn 
»fter the Buddhists and Chns obligations. The Chriscuns, it may be 

y their own deities to honor oaths arc bmdmg when given to a 

Kcalled. often quesuon whether tfiw 

'‘g"- __a..„,«da.l«IJ jn some parts of pagan Asia appear 

The social beliefs and at^ ^jgjysttmoflndia(parti^arlyof Mahbar) 
intolerable to the Europeans. 1 
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is especially repugnant, particularly die belief in untouchability and distance 
pollution. The missionanes react very strongly against the idea that Christians 
may pollute the higher castes. The tnatnlineal customs of the Niyars, and the 
strange sexual practices which they follow, fucinate and repel the Europeans 
almost as much as do salt and concremadon. Even the otherwise admirable 
Japanese shock the missionaries by tbeir callousness toward human life, parti- 
cularly in their indifference to infanticide and their addiction to suidde. Such 
shortcomings in the dvilizcd Japanese seem to them far more abhorrent than 
the canmbalism which they hear about among the primitive peoples of Sumatra, 
Borneo, the Philippines, the Spice Islands, and the northern border region of 
Siam. While mil^y interested in the tattooed tnbesmen of northern Celebes 
and northern Siam, the Europeans generally react with hostility to savage 
customs and seem always to fear that they arc the work of the devil. The mis- 
sionaries are absolutely horrified at the universality of sodomy (practiced even 
by the Buddhist priests) and by the widespread existence of concubinage, 
polygamy, and prostitution. 

The sodal mstitutions of China and Japan, cspedally the family, arouse 
admiration and even stimulate suggestions for emulation. In China the social 
tone u set by the court and the mandarins. While Chinese officialdom is far 
from faultless, it sets a high sundard. ClassUnesare far sharper in Japan, where 
interclass mamages are race and difierent languages arc used when speaking 
to women, inferiors, and superiors. Among the secular classes, the svamor 
occupies a much higher station in Japan than in China. Even the Buddhist 
monks of Japan have no hesitation in organizing themselves into military 
bands to figbt against secular authorities. The nations of East Asia, however, 
have been spaced from the caste system of Hmduism and ate therefore much less 
strange and repugnant. Slavery b common, even in Japan, but it b clearly an 
institution different &om European sbvery. In Asia, slaves are not mere pro- 
perty: they intermarry with free persons, possess property of their own, and may 
regain their freedom by several rcUtivcJy easy routes. 

Freemen of all social levels may obtain an education in China at state expense. 
Centers of learning exist in every provincial capital and in smaller cities as well 
where students prepare themselves to take the civil service examinations. 
Printed books of all sorts are available in China, and the state of literacy is high 
by sixteenth-century standards. Both China and Japan are reported to have 
universities, but In^ has no major centers of learning. In Siam and Burma the 
Buddhbt priests teach religious and secular subjeos and are credited svith main- 
uining the cultural traditions of then lands. Pali, Sanskrit, Chinese, and Malay 
arc all international languages through which the peoples of the area communi- 
cate \vith one another about cehgion and trade. In all of the great continental 
countries and Japan, the architectural and sculptural masterpieces overawe the 
Westerners, From local informants much of the traditional oral hbtory and 
mythology passed into the European learned tradition. Although not intimardy 
involved themselves in the cultures of Asia, the Europearu were interested 
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recalcitrant in their devotion to caste, and arc hard to deal with because 
of their great poliucal and social influence with the other castes. They also 
persist in living pristinely as vegetarians while making heavy exactions fiom 
other social groups and desecrating their own temples by supporting them from 
the earnings of prostitutes. Believing in the transmigration of souls, Hindus 
will not take life; but they persist in mamtaining caste and slave systems which 
relegate some souls to an earthly perdition. The Jains and Parsecs likewise 
come in for comment as superstitious sects with incomprehensible social 
practices. The holy places of India, especially the Ganges, are revered by people 
all over the subcontinent for reasons which generally escape or puzzle the 
Christians. 

Far greater is Christian understanding for the practices of Shinto and Taoism. 
These are simple, animistic religions which arc popular with the commoners of 
Japan and China. The Japanese faith is founded on the belief that the people of 
Japan are the children of the kami and the emperor is descended from the Sun- 
Goddess. Neither SMnto nor Taoism has a highly complex or powerful 
ecclcsustical organization. Both faiths, like the animistic beliefs of the East 
Indians and the Filipinos, are unsophisticated, umystcmatizcd, and replete 
with obvious superstitions. Confudanism, mentioned only at the very end of the 
sixteenth century, is desenbed primarily as a moral philosophy held by the 
ruler of China and his mandarins. Very little is known about its intellectual 
content, and it is mainly thought of in connection with the spring plowing 
ceremony presided over by the emperor. Practically nothing is known about 
the precepts of either Confucius or Lao-tzu. It is clear, however, that none of the 
Asian countries, except perhaps Burma, Siam, and Cambodia, is religiously 
united. And none of the pagan religions is militant, except Buddhism in Japan, 
or bent upon proselynzing. 

While religious warfare is not a problem in Asu, it does not follow that Asians 
are devoted solely to the arts of peace. Warfare and militarism are chronic 
evils, wimess the existence of the Nayars and Samurai as professional wamor 
classes. Indeed, warfare involves greater masses of people than anything 
conceived of in Europe. In India, Burma, and Siam huge armies, constitutmg 
almost the ctidie population of the state, supplemented by numerous mercen- 
aries, move into battle against each other. Su^ mass military movements leave 
in their wake badly ravaged land, totally devasuted dtics, and permanently 
dislocated mulntudcs. While most Arian states arc rarely mobilized totally, 
most of them keep permanent military esablishmcncs. Vijayaxugar, for 
example, regularly reenuts, enlists, trains, and maintains large corps of mercen- 
aries, including Christians, Muslims, and Africans. Sum likewise hires mercen- 
aries and requires miliury service of i« own people. A few Indian rulers employ 
Amazons as palace guards and as warriors. Rivers, mountains, and ports are 
foiuficd pcmuncnily; sluices, walls, and moats protect capital atics like 
Chimplner and Ky5to. China keeps fleets ofwarjunks constantly in its coastal 
waters and garrisons its northent frontier with a Great Wall and permanent 
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military settlements. The latest in fireanns and amllcry are quickly mcorporated 
into the arsenals of.thcse armies. Naove aims and elephant cavalry arc used in 
conjunction \sith more modem equipment. 

In the sixteenth century the Europeans wimess and pamdpatc in a number of 
major Asian wars. They record details about the wars between the Deccan 
$U tes and Vijayatiagar, betw cen the MughuU and Cambay and Bengal, between 
the Siamese and the Burmese, between the Burmese and the Arakanese, 
between the Siamese and the Cambodians, between the nval contestants for 
power m Japan, and betsveen Japan and China u Korea. On the seas pirates arc 
a constant induce, and the Europeans parndpate in a number of sea-sweeping 
operations as w ell as in the defense of their outposts at Diu, Goa, and Malacca 
against maritime and overland attacks. Despite all their experiences, however, 
the Europeans persist m believing in the superiority of their own arms and 
martul valor. Siam, Cambodu, China, and Japan arc designated, by many in 
the field, as being easy and worthwhile conquests. It may be presumed that what 
they had in mind were limited acquisidons of temtory in strategically located 
areas through which broader regions could be controlled. In their prospectuses 
sent to Europe the men in the field document these opdmiscic hopes by refer- 
ence to the dmidity and unaggressivcncss of the peoples of continental East 
Asia; the weakness of their large but slow, diso^anircd, and ineSecrive armies; 
the superiority of European vessels m size, imneuvcrabilicy, and £re power; 
and the readiness of the East Asian populanons to revolt against their arbitrary 
and despotic rulen. 

While the Europeans in the field bemused themselves with hopes of conquest, 
their fellows collected weird bits of fact and fiedon about Asian customs and 
traditions. Some of these stories are rcportonal and uue; others are myths, 
some of which arc soil current to Asia; and still others are probably distorted 
or imaginary. The dog-headed Indians and the gold-diggmg ants of antiquity 
have disappeared, but Asia has not lost any of its cxociasm. For example, 
Javans and Malabars run amuck as a fonn of protest or revenge. Self-torture 
or self-destruction is proof of sincenty. In Malacca nobody may wear yellow 
colon without royal permission. Hie Barmans have a temple guarded by tame 
fish which can be called to the surface by a particular spoken word. Neither a 
Javan nor a Malay will permit anything to be above his shoulders or head. 

The king of Arakan selects his harem by submitting his prospective bndes to 
a smell test. Strangers arc called upon sn Tenassenm to deflower a virgin before 
her marriage. In Pegu merchants may legally owitract temporary alliances with 
native women. Burmese and Canumese will cat anything no mattet how 
disusteful it appears to othen. A vast lake stands high m the mountains of central 
Asia from which all the cotumental nven descend. Eclipses are traditionally 
believed in Siam to be caused by a huge snake which has swallowed the moon. 
Hones are unable to reproduce in India, hence the scaruty of them there. 
Hogs are ceremonially killed in the Bisayan fclands and their flesh is reserved 
for old women to eat. White elephants arc sacred in Siam and Burma, and wars 
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begin over their possession. In Siam die nobles of the land delight in washing in 
the urine of the white elephant. Malabars wonhip for the day the first thing they 
meet each morning. Foot-binding was mtroduced into China by the men to 
keep their women at home and at work. Tlicsc and a multitude of other curious 
stories added immeasurably to therepertory of die imaginative, and soon became 
a part of the stockpile of exotic items from which artists and poets still draw 
examples. 

European characterizations of the national or regional qualities of various 
Asian people ate likewise a mixture of the factual and fanciful, and, not sur- 
prisingly, resemble many of the beliefs soli popularin the West. All the islanders 
arc fantastic swimmers and diven. The Sinhalese are effeminate and weak. 
Natives of Tana arc brutish and sclficcntercd. Malabars ate dirty, supentitious, 
belligerent, and unperceptivc. Bengalis are wary and treacherous but clever. 
Peguans are industrious, honest, peaceful, and timid. Provincialism, temperance, 
and peace arc the fundamental qualities of the Siamese. Mabys arc frivolous 
poctasten who are more afraid of work than war. Moluccans are stupid and 
lazy. Cebuans love peace, ease, and quiet. The proud Japanese arc overly sensi- 
tive, intellectually curious, sclficonaoUcd, and warlike. The wise C hin ese 
exhibit rational, just, and frivolous sides to their nature, arc clever and indus- 
trious in the peaceful arts, and timid about fighting. Nonce from the above how 
inferior the “blacks” of Asia are held to be in contrast to the “whites.” 

Hus sutk pictute of Asia wth its sbotuge of grays and other shadings was 
transmitted to Europe over the entire sixteenth century through various chan- 
nels. Pieced together from pamphlets, books, maps, and marketplace gossip, 
such an adumbration was reinforced and given reality in Europe by the infitut 
in a steady stream of Asian products, works of art and crafumamhip, and 
peoples. More than two hundred diflercot spices and drugs from all parts of the 
East filled the shops of Europe. Ship-buildm in Portugal soon learned to use 
coir from India and tung oil from Oiina to ralk and varnish their ships. Persons 
interested in stiling heard about keeled and unkeeled vessels without nails, 
Javan ships with four masts, Chinese junks with ingenious pumps, and sailing 
chariots for use on land. The tuucically minded also added new types of ships 
and names to their vocabularies: cuUar (from which "cutter" may possibly 
derive), sampans, houseboats, barangays. and praus. Those interested in the arts 
couldfind fancy textdes and embroideries, oriental rugs, finely ssTougbt jewelry, 
swords inlaid srith precious stones, lacquered screens and beds, printed books 
published in China, manuscript books written in Gujarati, and Jesuit-printed 
books inTamil, Chinese, andjapanese. Curiosa collectors might cherish plumages 
ofthc Bird ofparadise.poisoncdarrowsand darts, cosstic shells, bamboo furni- 
ture, costumes, camelians, strange sexual devices, new plants, seeds, and fruits as 
ssclj as live and studed animals from the East. Others interested in language 
could find sample words and terms from Malayalam, Kanarcse, Konkani, 
Marathi, Tamil, Sanskrit, Pali, Mon, Talaing, Thai, Cambodian, Malay. 
Tagalog, Bisayan, Chinese, and Japanese. Sample characters from Ch i n ese 
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and Japwcjc were available in pnntcd and imnuscnpt wntmgs. Of Asian 
pc^ru in Europe we have references and somerimes considerable detad on the 
actividw of Arab and Malay pilots, Malabar students, Chinese merchants, 
Gujarati translators, Japanese emissaries, and a Filipino convert. 

While concrete samples from Asia’s Iilc and cultures certainly testified to its 
existence as a aviJizcd, rich, and vanegated part of an expanding world, what 
were the products, institutions, and ideas which stimulated the Europeans most 
and which ones most caused them to speculate about their own? On a realistic 
level they were especially fascinated by the mere cxutencc of new places, by 
exotic vaiicnea of flora and fauna, and by the crafts of silk production, rice 
cultivation, book-making, weaponry, and ship-biulding. Of the innumerable 
artistic products of Asia the Europeans are rapturous in their admiration for 
monuments, sculptures, porcelains, lacquen, and embroideries. They also 
evince profound interest in sutisdes on Asian populadons, products, armies, 
exports, and imports. On a more abstract plane the Europeans were impressed 
by mass warfare techniques, the widespread existence of the lunar calendar, 
and the use of Malay as ^e lingua fiaiua of Asian commerce. While merchants 
and missionaries used various Asun languages in their work, a few speculative 
minds began to concern themselves with the reladonship of the Asian tongues 
to one another and of the possible rcladonships between the ideographic 
languages of the Far Ease and the hieroglyphics ofEgypt and the Indian languages 
of America. Considerable scholarly interest also appeared with respect to the 
pre-European history of Asia, the oral and written sources for Asian history, 
the reladve reliability of European and Asian chronologies and methods of 
dating, and the cotr^don or disparity between Europe’s pre-discovery and 
post-discovery knowledge of Asia. 

The nadons of Asia were also billed as cxemplan. China, tbe model state, 
was quickly tecognized to be the possessor of unique and efieenve govern- 
mental and educadonal insatudons: examiiudons for public ofiice; state- 
supported schools ; social services i and courier systems ; and the law of avoidance 
or the requirement that provincial governors should never be natives of their 
jurisdictions. The West also had I^ns to leam from Japan, particularly in 
physical and mental discipline. But perhaps what it most significant of all is the 
dawning realization in the West that not all truth and virtue were contained 
within Its own cultural and religious traditions. The century of the great 
discoveries, viewed from the perspective of the present, can be taken as the date 
from which Westerners began scJf-consaously to question their own cultural 
premises, to weigh them m a balance against the presuppositions and accom- 
plishments of other high cultures, and ro imtute fundamental revisions m their 
own views of the wofld, man, aniiiw^tat- 
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Avisi Parncolan delle Indie di Portugallo Riceouo in quesn doi anni del i 5 Jt. 4 c 
I Jja. da he Rcuerendi Padn de la copagiua de lesu, doue &a molte cose Mabih, 

« uede dclh Paesi, del de gend, & costusm loro 4 c la grande couOTone di molu 
popuh, che cominaano a nceticre il lurae della sata fede 4 c Rmgione 
nana. In Roma per Valeno Donco 4 f Luigi Fralelh Bressani Alle spese de M. 
Batisu di Rosi Genouese, *552. (Streit, IV, item 669 ) . , , 

Copu de vnas Cartas de ilgunos padies y hennanos dela compania de lesus que 
wcnuieton dela Indu, lapon, y Brasil a los padtes y bermanos deU ^ma co^ 
pafiia. en Portugal trasladadas de pormguo en castellano. Fucro reabid^ el ano 
de mil y qmnientos y oncuenU y emea Acabaronse a trw ® 

Deaembre. Por Ivan Aluarcz. Ano. M. D. LV. Probably published at Coimbra. 

EpistoUe qSIi Lvcvlenu Exut Desenpoo Rerum Nvp«r In Indu C^e^ 

tah praeclari gestarum i Theologusooetamlesv; qm pauos abhinc ™ 

Indorum nul^ Chnsto lesv Chnstsq. Bedesue nur.bditer 
Argumenti Epistolae complure, breui prodibunt; quae omn« 
uiciedibUem ^lesiae CaAoheae apod Indos 4 c non ita pndcm_ 
propagationem: estq. histona alia sil uUa quidem aha, r 


c lectu digmssima 
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iucundasHmaq. Cum Gratia & PiioiL Caes. Mai. Dilingae, Apud Sebaldum 
Mayer. Anno M. D. LXin. (Stidt, IV, item 904.) 

Copu De Las Cartas que los Padres y Henmnos de la Compania dc jesvs que andan 
cn el lapon escriueron a los de la nusma Cotnpama de la India, y Europa, desde 
el ano de M. D. XLVin. que comcnqaion, hasta cl passado Dc L3QII. Trasladados 
dc Portugucs en Castellano. Y con UccDda impressas. En Coimbra. Pot luan dc 
Barrera, y Juan Aluarez. M. D. LXV. Enpressas cn Coimbra por luan Aluarez & 
luan dc Baerrera impressores de la Vniuersidad ano dc 1564. For contents and the 
dating at 1565 see Zoe Sweeker, “Tbe Early Iberian Accounts of the Far East, 
1550-1600” (Ph-D. dissertadon, University of Oiicago), (i960), pp. 289-91. 

lesvs Cartas Qve Os Padres E Itmaos Da Companhia De lesus, que andao nos Reynos 
de lapao cscreueno aos da mesma Companhia da India, o Europa, des do anno 
dc 1549. ate o de 66. NcUas se conta o prindpio, socesso, e bondade da Christan- 
dade da quellas partes, e varies costumes, e idolauias da gentilidadc. Impressas 
por mandado do lUustrissimo, c Rcuctendissimo Scnhoc Don loao Soatez, 
Bispo dc Coimbra, Conde de A^anil, Bcc. Forao vistas por sua Senhoria Rcuer- 
endtss. e Impressas com sua licen^, e dos Inqumdores, cm Coimbra cm Casa 
de Antonio de Manjs. Aimo dc 1570. (Streit, I V, item 1496.) 

Nowcavx Advis de L’Esut Dv Chnsdaoisme E$ Pays Ei Royaulmes Des Indes 
Onencales & lappon, Enuoyds au R. P. general de la corapagm'e du nom dc 
lesvs. A Pans, Ch« Thomas Brumen, au CIoz Bruneau I I’enseigne de I’Oliuier. 
M. D. LX>OCO. Avee permission. (Streit. IV, item 101 1.) 

Letteta Annale Delle cose del Gupone del M. D. LXXXII. Con Pnvilegio In Roma, 
Per Francesco Zannero, alia Saptentia. M. D. LXXXV. (Streit IV, item 263d.) 

Awisi Del Giaponc de Gli Anni M. D. IXXXU. LXXXUl. Et LXXXIV. Con 
alftim altri della Cina dell* LXXXIU. Et LXXXIV. Cauad dalle Letterc della 
Compagnia di Giesti. Riceuute il mese di Dicembre M. D. LXXXV. In Roma, 
Per Francesco Zaneicj M. D. LXXXVL Con Licentia De’ Superior!. (Streit, IV, 
Item 1669.) 

Sendtschreiben Auss den weitberhumpten Landschafften China Japon vn India dess 
sechs vnnd achtadgistcn vnad stbra vnd aditzigiscen Jahn. Sampt Angchenkter 
crzehlung eines merckhchen SchitTbruchs wie m andem schreibcn dess P. Pecn 
Martonez an den Ehrwurdigcn P. General det Socictei jesv den 9. Dcccmbris 
Anno 1586. gethan vermeldec wirdt. Mit Rom. Kay. Majestet Frcyhat. Gcstrucki 
zu Dilingen durch Johatmem Mayer. M. D. LXXXIX. (Strat, IV, item 1057.) 

Hiscona Del Reyno De lapon Y Descripcioa De AqvcUa acna, y de algunas costum- 
bres, cenmonus, y regumento de aquel Reyno: Con la rcl^oa dc ia venida de 
los embaxadores del lapon a Roma, para dar la obedicncu al Summo Pontcficc, 
Y todos los reabimientos qiai Im Pnneipca Quutunm fcs hizieton por donde 
passaron, y dc las cartas y presenics que dwon a su Magestad el Rcy nucstro 
senof, y a los demas Pringpes. Con la muerte dc Gregono XIII. y elecnco de 
Sixto V. y las cartas que dio su Sancatad para los Reyes dc aquel Reyno, hasta 
la pamda de Lisboa, y mas sey» cartas de la China y d<J lapon, y de la llegada de 
los seiiores lapones a Goa. Recopilada por cl Doctor Buxeda de Lcyua, vezino 
dc la Qudad dc Toledo. Diiigida al Donor Diego Claucro, del Real Cosejo de 
su Magestad, cn el Reyno dc Aiagmi En Qaiago^a. impressa con Iicenda, cn casa 
de Pedro Puig, Impressor dc Dbros, Ano 1591, A Costa dc Antonio Hernandez 
metcader de libros. (Streit, IV. item 1731.) 



Souras 

lesvi Carta Qve O, Padres E IrmJo* da Compafthia dc lesvs escreuerSo dos Reynos 
Upio 3c Ciina aos da niewn a Compand da India, 6c Europa, desdo anno de 
^49 ati o dc ij8a Piameiro Tomo. NcUat sc conta o pnnapio, soccsso, & 
n ade i Chnstandadc da qucJIa pacKs, & vanos costumes, & falsos ntos 
gen^dade. Impresso pot mandato do Reaerendisscmo em Chnsto Padre 
otn Tncotonio de Eragan^a Atccbtspo d'Euora. Impressas com Lcec^a ; ap- 
proua^o dos SS. Inquisidotn 6c do Ocdinano. Em Euora por Manoel de Lyra. 
Anno dc M. D. XCVIII. (Strat. IV. stem iS88.) 
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demou of Alexandria on, ifl; holy in 

Ceylon, 344, 488, jj8; in Japanese chronol- 
ogy, 662; Mam’* tr ea tin iTif oC 19, and 
Marco Polo, 37 

Buddtian, 18, 304, 30J. 793, 8o«; in Ana, 831; 
in Burma. 5S4-37. JJ8.39, in Cambodia. 
J67-68; in Ceylon, 3u: m China, 738, 7*4. 
783: doctnnei, 367-68. 661-62. 663, 670^682, 
^*7. 813, 831; educanon, 671; lesov^ 3*1; 
five moral precepts, 662, 671 ; hierarchy, 714, 
716; history, 639, 662, 670, 716, 831, in 
Indochina, 361; in rndnn><.. 572; 
m West, 19. 72, 73. 73. 77; m Japan. 284. 639. 
Mi- 63, 670-71; m Korea, 720; and Marco 
Polo, 36, monastmei, 663, 671, 714, 716,831; 
Pnoti. 3a8. 639. 662. 666. 670, 671. 682. 713. 
813, relanonihjp to Shinto, 681-82: religiom 


>nuges, 348, 334-33 . rchgious procesnoni and 
lestivali, 347, 336, royal audiences, 349; 
royal elephants, 344, luhies, 411, 3420., 
54<W7i 348: tawhwai, 348 n.. setrtt transac- 
tions, 347; sexual pracocei, 333-54. ’Terreca" 
(treasury). 349; Toungoo dynasty, 340, 34J, 
trade, 343. treaty of 1319 wi^ Portugal. 
339. 3371 vassals. 348 a.; wart with Sum, 
286, 3«-ii. 333. 333-36. 343. 330. white 
elephants, 34I. women, 34S n., 334, wrmcg, 
339. See aha Pegu; Toungoo 
fiuiiough, John, 809 
“Burse*' (Mindanao). 641 
Bmu idand, 39}, 616 
Bustameote, Juan de, 230 
“Butam,’* 607 
Butler, Samuel. 397 n. 

“Bwtor.“ See Betor 
Btcuan (Mindanao), 630, 641 
Byzanoum, 19: aititoc infliimfe of 72, 73; 
a* intermediary power, 21, 44. 30. 74. 81; 
and Ptoleinaic iradioon. 67. 68, lenculturc. 


^80. 327-28. 334. 348. 334-33. 716. 29.43 

831: sacred wnungi, 639. sects of Japan. 66«, “flysei" See Visa 
661 n., 66211., 670, 68a, 713-16. in Sum, 
d87*39i 338. in southeast Asia. 310, teaiplf* “Cabu,** 01 “Cab 
and smpas, 328, 639, 662, 684. 713.716. 7I4. ruki ofCoa), 3 
831: wainor moohs, 684-83: women, 671 “Cabaata." See C 
Bukka J, niiei of Vyayioagar, 369 CoM (P“ 

BuliansW, 433 Cabot. John. 3*. ) 


“Cabu,** 01 “Cabasa" (populat ntle for Muslim 
rulei of Coa), 383, 3I4 
“Cabaata.” See 

CoM (Pont Palajias), 411 

Cabot,JohB.38.)>4.t>3 


Bungo (KyOshd, Japao). 668, 678, 683. 6I9. 691: Cabot. Sebasaaa. u7, 40(^ wa. 639. 816 
Jaiuis in. 290, 293, 668 CabtaL Aatomo, 437 

B“pd (taw of Buddha). 682 CabtaJ, francueo, 433. 46i: leader of Japao 

Buiabalaaga nver. 41: iiuiuon,4»4. 493-94 

Burchem, Bema^ 487 CabiatPedroA3>arts.»oya|:etoIiidu,»»*-l»e. 

Burgksuir, Hans, 163 >03. >04. >03. >06. >37. >64. >86. 031. 232 

Burgot, 194, 816 -CmhiL’*Srf KtcLd;ridQee Vongue 

Burfuapur(Iadia), 478,479 “Cacubao” (Kakuban or K6ky6 Daishi), 716 

Burmi, J3J, 1,5,, ^00%, 34*. Cada.37. >4® 

Asian sources on, 339, 53;Biiddhiunin. "’CaeL” See Falayakaial 

>66, 283, 334-37, 337-39; ceremonies, 337; Cagayan de Sulu. 637 

citjes, J44, 343; Conn sn, 60; currency, 343- “Cag h a i a iu * See ^gayaade Sulu 

*0“oms, 332-33; DommoiW (code of axil -tiuiiaJe*.” See ICaimal 

^'v). 338; educancoi, 336; envoy to C ochi n . Cano. >04: sptcea in, 107, ‘M. >4J 

339: eunuchs. 347: European woree* <m. “Calagham." See Canga island 

. lima. . 

». .IS. ,i7; b^or,. SJ,. »l«n ■'“» - S-SJ- aa-b). “■ 

S4S. i... mt=Dj WM- S.I. S«. S47. S5«; *.Kd«.un 

invasion of Uo4in tSiS.iiSiJa^ ignorance 

of ai3;jusace, 339. kings. 347. 349llrS«»di. OJetii. ^ CJialiyans 
333iht«atute, 339:locatioo,73a:*»db**»«' Cal.cate(India), J47 

pX 38. ,,9; ^tary Ibrcev 333. 333.336. CJ«..*4.97^>oj.iOfc^6o.j„.,tA 


348. 349-30, Moo kingdom, 34^ 34i; 
monasteries, 333; Mongol invanoo of >277, 
339; 349, 337. oral tradmoo, 339S 

Pagan empue. 339. pagodas. }SSi pobuml 
dinsicea, 339. 34>-4j: Portogue* m. 3*0-**. 
339-40, 337. 339-60. pnesti. 333-37. rctpoin 


J49W 4J3. 466 , 417 . .itmifiiaT..-.-., 33 I; 
ara, 136, Caheal an, lo^ioi; as crneet of 
cocnnsscc, 133; cloches, 136; Covtiham so, 
2]i,dcaciir<icin, 136. 331; oaEintpean maps, 
16a, 219. Frincucaat so. 234, 233; Jews ul, 
449. Moces in. 331, 449, pepper price* at. 
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Calicut-^fontinuci/) 

99; reiiiciotu witb Gajuat, 39^-94. lehtioia 
with Portuguese. loj, 11 J, 2j6. 363. 447. Al6, 
Senugi on, 135. 136; m Smlulese win. 372; 
jocul orginizstion, 449; suceesuon pncticcj, 
409; Tclecfien (govemoi), 338 n., trade, 102, 
138; treaty of 1313 with Portugal, 113; 
treaty of 1398 with Portugal, 3^3, Varthema 
u, 163, 166, Vasco da Gama in, 96. 98, 101; 
Zamonn, 98, 133. 166 
Calhsthenet of Olynthus, 8 
Calvo, Vasco, 187, 734, 739 n- 
PaTrunni^ (Timor], 399 
Cimara, Luu Goiifalves de, 432 n., 673 
Ca'Masser, Leonardo da, lod, 132 a. 
"Cambadagi.” Set Kobo Oaisht 
“Cambalu.” See Cambaluc 
Cambaluc, 467. See ahe Pdung 
"Cambay.” See Gujarat 

Cambay, aty of, 404; description, 438: indus- 
tries, 403; people, 403: pilgrims 10. 439: 
structures, 43^391 trading center. 403, 470. 
Varthema in, 164. Set alsa Gujanc 
Cambay, gulf of, 43, 392. 394, 402, 403, 404 
Cambodu, aW. 304. 3 aj. 3 * 3 . 333 . 36 J. 36 »i>-. 
3 < 33 i 748. 73 *i Bra hm ins. 387; Buddhism in. 

387- 88; ehromeles, 310; chronology of us 

3d7>2, 371; coaaesucioa, 384; 
cosmology, 367^8; Cttir on. 383-88; 
Domimeam m. 288. 309-10, Euiopeana to. 
310; fauna. 388; floods, 388: Ftanoscaas 
30^10, 388-89; gods, 387; Cut man OO, 3I2: 
bmgs, 383-84. 388; land ownenhip. 388; 
Laotians in, 383-88: Mendoxa on, 388-70: 
oral atdiaon, 3x2 ; people. 383. 388; products, 
383; lelaaoiis with Malacca, jio. 389: 
rtlauons with Manila, 31CS-IX: rebgioa. 383, 

388- 88; religious hierarchy, 387, 388; trade, 
363-84: wan wuh Siam, 310-iJ, 361. See 
aha Indochina 

Carobola (India), 348 

Camenno, Giovamu (also known as "U Oe- 
tlCo•^. 105 

Camofns. Liusde, 18411., 198-97, 101,203, 388. 
383. 374 ; on Indies, 630; on "Gueos.” 
313 cl; on Peguans, 333 sl; lecepBoii asul 
influence. 197; sources, 197 
Camore nlands, 831 
" C a r opaho** (in Halmabeta), 399 
Camphor, 373. 4t3. 4t7. 497. 375. 382. 811 
Campo Santo fresco, 73 
Campos, J. J-491 
"Caaaquas.” Ste Kaiijans 
"Caturi.” Set Kanara 
Canary islands, 32, 33 
"Cande." Set Kandy 
"Caodigat” (Sampa n uagu?), 643 
Caneno. Ntcolb de. 119, 220 


"Cangigu," 323 

Camgao island (southwest of Leyte), 831 
"Camghaiu" See Camgao island 
Camsiiu, Peter, 319, 703, 708 
Canoanore (also written “Kolathin"), 102, 103. 
103, 349: Cabral m, 101; commercial agree- 
ment of 1302 sviih Portugal, 103, 3Soa: 
Duarte Nunes in. 233 : extent, 350: fauna, 35*; 
ftanascatif in, 234; political divisions, 35°. 
Portuguese colony at, 330; products, 330 
Canmbalism; m Borneo, 5^4; Conas descrip- 
tion of, 60; in India, 78; in Java, 391; m 
Philippmes. 63B: on Seram island, 394; m 
Spicenes, 399, 6it; m Sumatra, 373 
Cano. Juan Sebasciaa del {often “Beano 
MU *7*. 337. 5*4. S9S. 601, 623 
Cantmo, Alberto, 102, 219; his maps, 219, 220 
Canto, Sebasnao da, 337 

Canton, 44. 83, 733. 735. 739. 74*. 770. 794 . 
796. 798. 8q 2, 817; attempts of Jcsuiti to 
enter, 298; character of its people, 74*5 
etafti, 738; Cruz in, 295. ensiroos, 738; 
on European maps, 816: European pnsonen 
in. 284; European sources on. 734-35. 
MandeviUe's desoipDon, 79, Nuaes Barreto 
m. *95. 798-^7; Odonc of Pordeoone on, 41; 
Pires at, 733-34; Portuguese 10, 298, 798. 797. 
799, too, S03; Saacbee us, 399, 8o»-80l5 


trade, 738. 789, Sii 
Cape Bojador, 32. 38 

Cape Connono, 341, 342, 34*. 353. 407. 
cuuoms, 44 3-44 ; Vanhema at, 163 5 Jf*"® 
*47 

Cape of Good Hope, 102, 103 
Ope Negrais, S4t. 544. SSS 
Cape Vatella. 361 
Ope Verde islands, 33, 37 
“Opelaii” (Burma), 542 
Opello. Bunco, 894 
Ot^o. Giovanni, 168 
CappcUo, Filippo, 698 
**OpiKate.'' See Kappata 
Caraga island, 830 

Cardmal Albert, Phihp ITi goveinot of Pottu- 
eal.892 

Cardoso. Lopo, 309 n.. 310 
“Cacemoron." See Yellow Bavet 
Cangnano, Ciovanna da. 27 
Canno (LisborO. 89a 
Carseuo, Antomo, 121 
Camciro, 3dichael, 288, 43*, 799 
Camehacs, 404, 408. 828 
Catiai^ Antomo, 708 n. 

"Canaguan.” See Satangam island j.*., 
OrtograpJiy, 85. 2t7. «J; Altatun 
aao; Calbi*s influence on, 4740-: 
map of China. 818-19; Cantmo planu^ 

erfiSta. 816, 817; Ca/aim Adas. 3*. 80. 88.7^ 
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?>• 85: Chinese cups, 78a; Ccntanm 
cngijving of 1506, 219; De Dry’s map oilkis 
Don, 216; at Dieppe, 222, 817: Homem- 
Reinel atbi of IJ19, 8ifi, 817; Homera’* 
world adas of I jjS, 817; infiucnce of Japanese 
mission on. 70$ ; influence of jesuie Icncts on, 
70J> 710. Icalians in, 222; Japanese inapv 
709-10; King-Hamy-Hunnngton ehart. 219; 
Lasso atlas of about 1)90. 820, Laureocsan 
pomilan of 1351, 6fl, 67, Linschocen't map of 
Asia. 202. 820; Luiz' atlas of ijdj, I17: 
mapping of Asia, 217-22,815:10 Netherlands, 
200, 222, 816; planisphere of Pedro deLemos 
(about 1590), 820, portulaos, 66,‘i88, aoi, 
218; pnoced maps, 218, 227: Ptolemaic 
atlases, 817; Ptolemaic eonventsoos, 27-29. 
218, 8i2, 817, Ramusio’s interest in, 205, 
Renaissance maps, 69-70; Ribeiro’t pUni- 
ipheie of 2529, 8t2; of Spieeno, 2oi-a. 
Vaz Douiado atlases, 817, 818, 820, Velho's 
Asian chart of 2562, 827 
Casa da Guine e Mina, 92, 9] 

Casa da India, 95, 99, 109. 212. I15. ir»-ri, 
***. 137. l«4i 73*1 emiaro". 

Banos in, 190: construeuoo, 121 ; control oser 
■piee trade, 10^21, t2Mi; ocganitaoon. 
9J, 120, 2J9; under Philip (1, t}5;pwrdi'rof. 
121: vederof, 109 
Cau ^ Mina, 95 
Casa de Ceuu, 92. 95 

Casa de Conerataaon for the Spieenes (Conifla). 
U7 

"Caiuet" (Muslim teachen], 444 , 5<7 
Caitanheda, F<m3o Lopes de. Srt topes de 
Castanhe^, Fem3o 

Caste. 259, 405: m Goa, 4<5-«<5. history of the 
term. 553 a; in Malabar, 3«. i6o-*9. 
occupational enteru, 32O-27, 443. Sf®’ 
pollution, 364-25, 362-28 
Cased de Sao Jorge da Muu, 9a 
Casciglione, Baldassace, 275, aai n. 

Castile, 49, 58. demarcatioo quesBoa. 57. 
effects of precioui metals on. 123 . esploraiwos 
by, 224; Jews* in, 57. Moon in, 54. 37. 
relations with Portugal, 54. 53, 5<h 37. 38. 9*- 
104. 115, 116, 117. m spice tiade. 126. soc- 
cesaon problems, 55. trade, 51 
Caseto. Aflbnso de, 2ia 
Castro. D. Joao de. viceroy, 2J9 
Cataloiua, 50-51, 52. 99 


“Catech.” ; 




La^ds andLurdshpi w ‘ 

••discovery" oL 58. 
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pean maps, 67, Europeans m, 59, Goes' 
cxpcdicioo CO, 277, idenoficatioo uith China, 
4, 76, 27S, 467, 752, 823, idcnnlication with 
Tdict, 278. image m Europe, 47, 48, Mande- 
viHe oo. 79-80. Marco Polo on. 35, 37, 
ousnonary accounts of, 42. northern passage 
M, 209, Odonc of Pordenone 00. 4t. 
placement, 32, Plano Carpim's knowledge of, 
31, Pnest Joseph on. 158. report of Jerome 
Xavier on, 467: Rubruquis’ Imowledge of, 
34, Ruy de Ciavijo on, 81 ; as Seiica, 72 
CatDgata. 60S 

“Casinpa” (Celebes), 61S, 62t 

Caralli. Sigismondo. J32 

Cavendidi. Thomas, 223, 214. 47*. 393, ^23. 

“Caymales." See Kaimal 

Cebu, 225. 230, 634.641; Augustmiani m, 297. 
Chnstunicy in. 632. 63J. tustoms. 632. 635. 
2j2; language. 635. Magellan in, 17S, IT*, 
6si-3S» music, 636; Muslims in. 631, 
Pigafetta on. 275. I?*! placement. 636: 
products. 236; religion, 234. 232. sexual 
practices. 6 SS. trade, 231, 232-3J. See -be 
Philippine Islands 
CeoL Sir Robert. 49° 

CeoJ. Sir William. 209 
••Ceeua" (Ounese eflioal), 7*3 n- 
“Ceilam." Srr Ceylon 
"CeOao.’* Sff Ceylon 

Cekbes, 579. 393. 6®*. 8ol, 202. 625, 220, 
jibes. 219: cuslons, 601. Ftanoseanl in, »»ii 
gold, 2ei n., 616. Jesuits in, 628-29, people, 
2of Portuguese in, iit Set else Molueeai 
Cellaiei ^ple of t>“ Sttaiti of Malacca). 
507-8 

“ f-n " (Buddhist priests of China), 825 
Centurion. Martin, 186, aat 
Cepoy. l^bault de, 38 
"Ceravi" Set Sarawak 
"Cesatia Cirob,” 642 
Cespedet. Giegono de, 308, 721 

Ce«“*. 3* . ^ 

Ceyloa (also called '’Taprobane. CeJam. 
“Cedao.” "Ilanare," "Tranate." "Hibem- 
25. 75. 97. 339. 34°. 407. 452. Alfred of 
on. 25. Banoi on. 342-45: Brab- 
m. 345, Buddhist pilgiiiiu to. 344. 
Chinese m. 343, 732, 788; Chnstian esubhsh- 
menC in, 241. 274, configuranon. 342. 344: 
Conti m. 2o. Cosmas Indicopleustes m, za. 
dwt. 343. Eratonhenet on. u; on European 
maps, 219, 22J, 224; Fri nnv i m in, 26a, 222, 

271, 274; in L"Ime£e du moade. 28; m Jesuit 
lenen. JJO. Jesuits in. 266; languages, 279: 
and Maieo Polo. 37. 38, Mangnolh in. 4a. 
Muslims in. 345, n a m es for, J4a; Ona in, 

193: Osono on, ip2; people, 343, 343. ui 
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Ceylon — [conlmueS) 

PcriplusoJ the Eryihreait Sea, 14. Pires on, 185; 
political divisions, 344-45; Portuguese in, 
160, 271-74: products, 343: Ramuuo’i use of 
Piles’ informaaon on, 186, revolts in. 472; 
royal monopoLes, 344, seaports, 343; Sertugi 
on, 15s, 156, slavery in, 343, Tooth of 
Buddha, 344, 488: topography, 344; trade 
relations, 12, 22, vassal of Vijayanagar, 369. 
See also India; Malabar 

‘'Ceylon” (Panaon island, south of Leyte), 
630, 631 

Chotora (steel quoits used as weapons in India), 

419 

Chadar (cloak), 40Q 
Chaghata, 453 
Chalang (Burma), 343 
‘‘Chalao.” Set Chalang 

Chaldean Church (in India), 231, 33t: jansdic- 
bon over Sb Thomas Chrisbans, 166, 367; 
liturgical language, 438 
ChUiyam (tndu), 331 
CAeliydns (caste of Malabar), 366 
Cbambal nver, 434 
“Chamlaiiialec.’* Set Kiwam*ul-Mulk 
“Chamobai ” See Chombala 
Champa, }io, 333, 360, 3«t, 369, 752. 788: 
economy, 384; Man^viUe on, 79. Mateo 
Polo m, 37: Odone of Pordenone on. 40; 
wars, 3^4. See aUo Cambodu 
CUmpinee (Gujarat), 393, 397, 398, 401 
Qunab nver, 434 

Chand Rai, ruler of Sriputin Indu, 481 
Chaodekan (India), 273 
Cbandtagin (India), 374, 466 
Chandragin nver, 348 
Chandragupti, 9 

Chao ku set (Cambodian priests), 368 
Chao-cb'sng, 396, 302, 801 
"Chapuzes.” See Chao ku sti 
"Chaquata.” See Cha^au 
"CbaiamandeL” See Coromandel coast 
Charles I, king of Spam. See Charles V, Holy 
Roman Emperor 

Charles V, Holy Roman Emperor, 114, laa, 
172. 173. 177. 186. 4B9. 393, 639; allunce wjtli 
Eng la n d, 209; claim to Moluccas, IS7-18; 
and Magellan's voyage, 1S3-17, marriage 
treaty of 1326, tty, general panficaboo 
Europe, tig, 123-24; pebtioiu of Cortes to. 
116, t2<5; wart with France, >23, 127 
C h a rles V, king of Hancer and Casaian Aslas, 
(A 

‘‘Outii." Set Chettys 
‘'Chatua.*' See ChiOuvayt nver 
Chaucer, 77 

Chaul (Indu), 381, 396. 402; Ftancucam in, 
234. 236; imauois, a64. naval eogagemenu at. 


SSS. 393 1 2t part of Ahmadnagar, 385; 
Portoguese ab 383; trading center, 386, 470 
“Cbaumua.” See Chau Nua 
Chau Nua topics of the north in Siam), 324 
“ChivaUacats” (a people of Indu), 443 
Ch'd-yuan (censor), 761, 813 
Che A-nan, ruler of Champa, 361 
Cheksang, 737. 739 is- 
Cheng Ho, 343 n.; 732, 790 
Ch’co-jtu. vi^oy ofKwangtimgandKwangsi, 
Sot 

Cbcng-^d emperof, 734, 733 
“Chenguinquo." See Sengoku 
Chen-sitaa (Chinese brie meaning viceroy), 
740 n, 

Chiruman Penimal, 348, 349 
Chess, 30 

Chettys (merchants), 236, 368 
Chia^hiog emperor, 797 
"Chianche” (Malay word for ‘'cloves''), 397 
Chiaogtai, a Laotian kingdom, 323. 325 
Chieogmai. 303. 520, 52s. 322. $23, 325. 52d. 

536: wars with Siam, 321 
Chencao, Francesco, 174 
‘‘Chigligittafate,” 619 
Chijawa Sesyemon. Michel, 689, 693 
"Chiliate.” See ChUiyam 
China, 313, 319; agriculture, 764-66, 7®*. 77*' 
8lt: in Alexandrian legends, 8. 29i Al&ei 
of England on, 23; aneertor worship, 828. 
813; ammals, 36; Apostle Thomas in, 784. 
786; armies, 786-87; arms, 73d. 7J8, 741.78®. 
787: aniUery. 82. 787, 79J n-t arts and arehi- 
lecture, 36, 770, 811; astronomy. ?82-*3. 
803. 808; Augusniuans in, 746. 749: banditry, 
736. 794; Banos on, 739“4i; beggan, 7*1. 
773; Bomccio'a refttenccs to, 45, 7®! 
Book 0/ Knowledge of All the Kingdoms, Lands 
and LordJups in the iVorld. 59: books, 77*. 
803 a., 812; boundaries, 433, 75*. *!*• 
brocades. 46; Buddhism m. 73*. 784. 7*3. 8i5' 
Cabral on. sot; canals, 3®. 4i; Cavendishs 
map, 213; censotate, 74®. 754. 7®*-®*' 782. 
813; central government, 736-38; Chu- 
chmg period (1522-66). 73*. 7*4 u., 7**. 797. 
aoe* (/u and chou). 36. 40. 42. 47. 740. 75®. 
76011., 769, 775. 780, 803, 810, 818: eivU 
oBioals, 736, 740, 734, 758-39. 7®l. 769. 78®. 
782. 804, 813; climate. 753: coUegute 
govemtnem, 739: comparwl to Europe. 
740, 769, 803; compass, 82, 83. 77*-72. 
configurabon, 67; Confuoaniim. 7*3. 814**5. 
83a; Confucian schools (Ju-hsueh), ySon., 
cormorant fishing, 36, 763; Coinui Indico- 
pleustet on. aa; costume, 772, 773. 
cotton, j66, lit; eoisner system, 41. 42. *0^ 
754: craro, 81, 738, 769-70. 77*. *i». 
Oiuaduig age’s knowledge ofi 24: Crui m. 
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Chuu-^rorUiNuti) 

cufrency, , 76S; customi, 749. 767. 
77^-73: daouiki, 46; defemei, 7jj, 736, 
768, 78fi, 810, 817; diet, 771-73, DomuucuU 
743; diam«, 773, 803, 8o3, ; duck culo- 
vatiorj, 7 fij- 6 d; dwacli ui, 13; cardi^uakei. 
753: educanon, 738, 743, ydi, 780-8J. 812. 
*30: unbroidentj, 770, 81 1 ; emperor, 16J, 
739, 7J4'3J, 756, 737, 739. 763. TtfS-W. 
768, 783-84. 790. 793. 804-s, 810, til, 8«3, 
814. 8a8; entertimcient, 741, 773, 773; 
ethnocentnim, 302, 788, 793. 802; eunuchi. 
739,733,737 0., 738, 7d3,Europe2a booktio, 
778; on European inapi. 66, 67. 89, 70, 71, 
2>8, 220, 222-23. 224, 223. 693. 744. 776 n . 
816-21; European lourcn on, 182, 227, 
734-33, 738-39, 821; examinanon lyaiem. 
780, 781-82, 804, 812, 828, expanajoQ, 732, 
741: extent, 3.4, 17. 19, 76, 278, 739. 733. 
8lo, 817, I19; /amUiei, 736, 773: iamioe. 
764. til; feicivali, 741, 773; fiib eutovauon. 
763: floodi. 293 n, 733. 764. 817. 819, 
foot-bmding, 36. 774. 793; foteignerr lo. 
783*34. 7 * 8 . 7*9. 793; Franeucant in. 40. 
390. geographaeal divuieni, 67, 741, 816-17, 
819: Com in. 277, 27*, gold, 37. 767. 76*. 
8>l! govemmesc, 736, 734, 738, ^c, 762, 
813: granina, 44, 768a: Creac Wall. 739. 
8 l 9 i gucpow^r. *2, 83. 787, till Guiman 
on, 32I, 809, HaUuyt'i maceriali on, 214-13. 
Hideyoihi't war against, 398, 720, high roads, 

736, hiiiory, 783, 811; hospitals and aims- 
houses, 773; hossels, 7361 houseboats, 74>; 
households, 7690., 787; Iberian plans for 
saditary crusade against, 194, 298. 366. 
idcnti£cation with Cathay. 4, 76, 2?t, 467. 
73a, 823: tUicic overseas Bade, 299-360. 
731-33, 737; icipcnal council, 736-37. *13. 
imperial princes (Cft'irs wsng), 733, tis: 
andusciies, 36, 767; inigaeion, 741. 763. 811. 
826; Italians in, 80, 168-69, 8ooi Jesuu 
efforts to eater, 278, 286, 293-303, in Jesuit 
wntuigi, 19J, 330, 794-I13: Jesuits in. 262, 
302-3, 797, jews in. 433: John of Monte 
Corvino in. 39, Jo»< de Acosta «i. I06-8: 
under jurisdiction of Bishop of Goa, 233, 

241, 297;jiutice, 736, 749, 734. 739-61. 765, 

*04: lakes. 819, bngiuge, 776, 793, *6J, 
8o«j-7. 811; Laotian raids on, 366. law of 
avoidance, 736. 740, 734, 739, *>3, *»*; 
learning, 741, 782-83, 803. 803 o.. *0*. 813, 
in Le Imt iu ttisor, 29. licensed Bade. 733. 

737. 788, 790: licens^ travel abroad, 788, 

790; literacy, 781; local govemmen^ 738-60. 
location. J9, ^ll, 739, 752. 783, MiSa ^ 

326. maiae, 766. 767. 768. m MandeviUe. 
79-80; Marco Polo in. 33-36. 37. 64. Mang- 
noUi in, 42; marriage, 80, 733, 774; measures. 


739, 768. mediaoe, 782. 803, 808. Mendoza 
66, 284, 794-94. metropolitan provinces. 
739 St-, 738; military forces, 73d, 736, military 
weakness, 297, 737, 786-87. Mmg policy of 
isolation. 732-33, 741, 786. 788, 796, mimng, 
767, 768, missionary activity m, 39, 40. 41, 
237. 784-83, Soi, as model state, 823, 835. 
Mongols in, 34, 33, 43, 46, 732, 812, mono- 
polies, 763-66, 766 n. , music, 773-74 , 
jnusk, 816; Musbnu in, 813; names for. 13. 
73a: iianonal character. 741. 784. 786, 799. 
804-3; nevy, 7ja, 736; nobility, 735 , 757. 
802,804,Niinei Barreto m, 796-97, Odoncof 
Pordraone in, 40-41; official appointmeots to 
office. 757, 739, offiaal ulanes, 739, 768; 
officaal tillcs, 739, 739, 813; Osdno on. 196. 
Palanquins, 770, 774; Pao-chu system, 736, 
760-61. 793, B28: paper, 8j. 767, 777, 
paper motley, 34. 80. 76S. pearl-fithing, 767, 
III. peoples, 733, 772, 786, 803: m Pertflui 
rfiluEiyskrtM Sei, 14; Pigafcua's knowledge 

of. 173. 176, piracy, 654. 732, 796. Pires 
embassy 10, 7JJ-34. place names. 817, I20, 
piano. 36; popuJaCien. 733, 764. 763. 76po-, 
I02. 803. 8iO, porcelain, 81-82, 83, 769, 811, 
816: Pofiogueie in. 172, ap3> 737. 816; 
Poitugueie embassies to, 113. 293. 733-34, 
797. Pciluguese prisoners in, 187, 284, 293, 
734. 748-49. 786, 796. 799 , poverty, 764. 773 i 
pnouiig. 36. 82-83. 741. 776. 777, 803, III; 
piuoM.749. 762. 773; pfoducte. 13, 736, 763. 
767, 793. 8t6, prestituuon, 774, 773. pio- 
Vinces 7J6. 739-40, 743. 733-36. 738. 

lit, I19. punishmrDCS. 749, 734, 760.61, 
7I1: puppet shows, 773, Queen EJixabeth'i 
leiur 10, 477; Ramusio'i uK of Pirei' icfoc- 
macion osi, 186, reaaion 10 union of Spam and 
Portugal, 299, iclauoni to Annamete, 363; 
rebuoos with Ceylon, 343 n.; relitioni with 
Java, 376: cclations with the Philippines, 64;. 

646, rclatioai with the Portuguese, Itj. 172. 

1*7. 293. 296; religions, 749. 7*3-86, 814: 
rebgioui images, 7*3. religious tolerance. 

7I4. <14: rtsoiircei. 46. 803, revolt. 736-37. 
Rsbcia in, 797-98. l^sccaio. 801-2, rice, 764. 
76S.772, 111, nvers, j6, 41, 67. 736. 763, 811, 

*18. <19, Rubruquis' knowledge of. 34. 
sailing chanocs, 741. 776-71, 8>9, Sanchea m. 

301J sexual pracuces, 774, ships, 36, 736, 766, 

771. sdenc barter, ij, 29; silk, t6, ai, aa, 34, 

41. 44. 43-46. 73, 81. 83, 84, 767, 768, 811, 
fi6. Sliver. 767, 768, 811. "single-whip 
lysteni." 768, 769 n.; sisvety, 47. 734. 774; 
social servicet, 773-76, 8a8; Spanish w, 743, 

746, 749. 730. spnng-plowmg ceremony, 
lit; sute schoob. 78s. 804, 812. 828; 
ttarwnn, 7J6. 763. 768, 787. 793, 809 n., 
succession. 733, 814, sugar, 766, 811; suzerain 
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Chuu — {continued) 

ofKwea, •jii; juz«3io ofMalicea, 509, 310, 
J71, 734, Tank»$, 771: Taoism, 783, 8ij, 
832: taxes. 7j6. 758. 76? ii-. 768-<59. 786. 
810: tea, 36, 772, 80J, temples. 738, 784, 
78s, 814: Theophylactus Simocatta on, 22, 
towns (hjieri and cIioh), 740, 736, 769, 
810, 818. trade, 13, 15, 22, 44, 43, 433. 4S2, 
326, 745. 767. 789. 767i “2de bans. 734, 737, 
788 n.; tnbute system. 33*. 7J3~34. 735. 74i. 
787-91. 803, universities, 780, 78111., 807-8, 
812; Valignano on, 236, 238, 239; H^olio. 
634, Wan-li eta (1572-82), 76411.; wars, 26. 
308, 720, 810, 811; water nuUi, 763. water- 
wheels, 763, 771; in Western art, 72; m 
Willes’ Hiiloiy of Travayle, an, wndng, 
34. 755. 757, 776. 777. 7*1. 7*2. 803, 806-7; 
women. 741, 774: and Xavier, 282-83. 794 
Ch'm-ch'ei 0mpenal Commissioner m Chma), 
739. 761 n. 

Chinchow (China), 828 

Chin-jfiifi (degree of “entered scholar" or 
Doctor in China], 8t2 
Chioggia, 698 
“Clupet.'’ See Quiptl 

ChisUpacam ([odia): Jesuit mission ac, 274 
Chiior (India), 341. 418. 420, 422, 423. See 
Mewat 

ChinagSng. 417. 425. 473. 54t. 543. 556. 551. 
35a, Mahmud Shah and, 41a; Portuguese 
factory at, 413; vassal of Arakan, 275. 530. 

553 

Chittoc (India) : Jesuiu at, 274 
ChiRuvayi nver, 331 
Ch'iu Tao-lung, 734 n. 

“QioUmaadala.'* See Coromandel coast 
Cbolas, country of See Coromandel toast 
Chombala, 331 

Choiao island (near Goa), 392 a.; convenioos 
m. 242, 231; first congregatioa of Indus 
provuLce at. 236 
C8ronir/e cjBohemia, 42 

Chryse: medieval conceptson of 23: Fompoo- 
Chrysostom, John, ai 

Ch'uan-chou, 40, 768 n. ; Marco Polo in, 37; 
MangnoUi in, 42, 43; Odonc ofPoedeaoae 
on. 41 

Cfi^rn (degree of “promoted scholar” or 
Kiauei in Qusa). 812 

Chung kuoz possble reference of Ooccacao to, 76 
"Qaeo," 76711. 

Cajppi. Antomo, 709 
“Odayo.” See Sidayu 
“Cilapulapu.” See tspu-Lapu 
Cmnaroon, 343, 344, 3*9. Sit; of Ceylon. *56; 
importation by Rome, 16; of India. $>6. 104, 
162: Oru on, 193 


“Gntacora" (India), 372 
"Opiaiigu," Sr# Japan 
'■Opara." Seejapara 

Cirtutt of the Indian Ocean. See Periphs of the 
Erytbrean Sea 
Cb^ Cornells. 200, 744 
ClaTijo. Ruy de, 81 
OeiUrehtu of Colophon, 8 
Clement V, pope. 40 

dement VII, pope (Gmlio de’ Medici) 1 recep- 
ooa oCPigafetU, 174. 173 
Clement VIH, pope, 717 
dement of Alexandria, 18 
doves, 96, 395, 396, 606; Asian tuaies for, 
597; in commerce, 22, 608; culnvanon, 592, 
594. 596-97, 605: Pigafetta on, 176: Sermgi 
on, 136; Varthema on, 166. See aba Spice 
trade 

duaus. See L'fcluse, Charles de 
Cobo, Juan, 306, 722; translsBoas front 
Chinese, 803-6 

"Cobrai" (chief nuniitet of Pegu), 547 
Cochm, JOJ, IC3. 351, 428, 433. 434, 447. 448, 
466, 475. 487, 539; Cabrsl m, J6I. »62; 
ID Cbiimao ecclefiastical organization, 232, 
241, 472; eommerrial agreeneot of *562 
with Portugal, 103; Doisimatu in, 232, 
233;duties, 472: extent, 352,44?: Franoieani 
IQ. 231, 234,262; goveitiiaent.3S2!j»***“ *6* 
5*5; Jews in, 488; language* of, 279, Mif 
Joseph in. 266, marriage policy of Pottuguwe 
at. 233-34; missieeiary schools *n6 college* at, 
249, 265, 448; Oru in, 193: P*PP“ 

472; Porruguese colony at, 239. 245, 352. 
St Thomas Christians m, 352; Sasseta in, 
J98; shipbuilding at, 352; Springer in, i6j: 
Valigcaao in, 356; Varthema in. I65: 
Xavier in. 248, 265, 283 
CochinX3iiiia, 3tt, 563, 569: »tent. 56*11., 
564. 752; telaBOQship to An n a m e s e language 
and people, 564, 565; relanonslap to China, 
564. 565; trade, 564-65. See abo Cambodu 
“Coavaiado" (laze* of Goa), 390 
Coco-<fe-Mer, 346 
Coconut palm, 628, S26 
“Codandeu.” See Khusb-’adam 
Caelhtt Duarte, 52r, 57* 

Coclbo, Caspar, 292, 304, 305, 703 n., 7°*' 

720 

CoeOaOtJoio, 41a 

Coelho, NicoUt 96, $17. 101. *64, *55 
"Cogt” Set Ce-cW 

“Cogs Mocadao," a Deccan ruler, 3*4 

Ctwnbra, 316, 317 n.. 431. 673. 674; *^*^*T*^ 
ar, 1*7: Japanese mission w, 70*: 
CoDe^ at 246, 249, 25B, 316. 429: Mafia at 
325: pnnting in, 149, 675 
Cott, 346, 488 
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Cologne, 111, 316, 429; Imperul Diet of 1512, 
iiJIpnnungm. 149 

Colombo. 235, 343, 344, 345. 406, 48K. 5re abs 
Ceylon 

"Coluiqum " See Kufukiigl 
Columbum, See Quilon 
Columbus, Chnstopher, 3S, 69, 70, 71, 76, 93, 
114, 115; discoveries, 37; knowledge of 
Conti, 63; and Poicugal, 53-31S. second 
voyage, s8 

Commmanat, M. S., 491 

Comorin (India), 265. 269, 408 

Conde, Joao de Vila de. See Vila 6e Conde, 

Condur (Indu), 274 

ConAiaanism, 832; cbisics, 813, doctrine, 825: 
Glial piety, 814; “£ve constant virtun.*' 814: 
and Marco Polo, 36, m Rome, 17. Set also 
Chin* 

^ngo rivet, 34 
"Conixus." See Dairoyo 
Constantinople, at, 42, 4(S, 30, 34. 6i 
CenUnie camexu) (chief justice of Calieui), 338 
Conn, Nieolb de'. 70i 7i> *». *><• 

370. 407. 49J. J3« n . 339. 350. 373. 3*7. 3935 
compared to Megastbeoes, da, on compass, 
di; edition of Valeanm Fenaodes, 138. 
geographical theory, d(i os lodu. di; 
knowledge of Asian boguages, dt: reboont 
veilh Poggio, do-62, on southeast Asia, 303 
Coot (Indu), 414 

Copper, 637, Sad, distribunoo of, 108, prices oG 
loa.Sernigioa, >37 
"Copymy." Set IJasseia, ety ofSurcu 
Cota, John de, 4a 

Coral, as curresicy, ISJ, 13d. prices of, loa. 

Setmp on, 137 
Cormorants, 3d, 763. 766 

Coromandel coast (also written as Oiolas. 
Oiobmaodal, aod "Charamandcl 64. 343. 
33«. 33a,’ 407, 409: eetent, 409. Franascans 
in, 233; John of Monte Corvmo on. 391 
MangnoUi on, 4a. products, 409. W"™- 
409-10; Varthema on, l6d 
Corrfa, Antomo, 33d, 337 
Corrfa. Caspar. 196. JJ8 0-. 347 o- 
Cotsali, Asidtea, Id9. aod, 493. 73* ** 

Cocsi, Francisco: in Lahore. a77. a?* 

Cdne Real.Jerdnimo, 184“., 39d 
Cortds, Heroin, rsd, 117 
Cortesao, Armando. 2od 
Cortesio, Jaicnf, I3t o>, 133 
“Corumbijns.” See 

Coruna, II7 , , e 

Cosa. Juan de b- manusenpt wotld map ol 
1500, at9 . ,.i 

Cosmas Indicoplcustes. 23. 3°. *471 geograpliital 


“Cosim," SeeSassein, city of Burma 
"Coimin." SeeBassein, aty of Burma 
“Cospenr.” See Gajpati 
Costa, D. Jorge da, 97 
Cosa, Manuel da. 324, 703. 706, 727 
Cota. See Kotte 

“Counuluco." See Kutb-ub-MuIk 
Coapatam (Indu), 274 
“Coticobm.'' Set Koctakulam 
''Cotufoxa,’’ ruler of Bihar, 424 
Coutinbo, Francisco, 242, j88n., 797 
Coiito, Diogo do. 190, 191. 194. J9dn.. 49d. 

362, 388 o , on Caslanheda's travels, 188 
Covil^ Peso da, 3d, 64. 94. 2]l 
Covtlbaos, Pedro de. Set Covilhi, Pero da 
Cowne sheila, 412, 417. 345 as currency, 
346 

Cracow, 702; Mongols us. ]i 
"Cfagoate.” See Eddakad 
“CtangaJor." See Cranganote 
Oanganore (Indu). SW, 232, 33«. establidimeot 
of seminary at, 237, Priest Joseph's desenpaon 
of. «37 

Oavalu. A. de, 189 
Ciawfurd.JohD, 388, 397 
“Ciemeu.'' See Kadi Kasmea 
Cremona, 6 ), 94. 10^ TOO 
Cresques, Abraham, 67, 83 
•'Cftsaa'’ Set Cereuk 
Cngooo. Pierre, 178. i8<r 493. 373. 574 
Cnnuoale, Antomo, as8n., 43d. on Fishery 
Coast, 270 
Crocod1lea.331.389 

Crusades, 34: efecu on trade. 44. 3t. edecu on 
vsew of Asa. 24; and St. Thomaa tradition. 23 
Ctua. Franosco da, 232 

Ctur. Caspar da, 196. 3J0. 50* 33«. S6i, 

73911.. 747. 749. 750.731. 73*. 735«>.. 73* o-. 
739. 76*. 764. 763. 766, 7d7. 770, 771. 77*. 774. 
776, 780, 782, 7»J. 784. 7»*. 789. 79*. 796. 8*1. 
*23 . biography and tiaveli. 748.10 Cambodia, 
286. 309. 3T0. on Cambodia, 365-6I: m 
China. *86. *9S: on China, 74*. 733: «sab- 
lubmeat of eoovem at Mabeca, 283 , on Laos, 
3d3-dd:LKraryiouiccs, 748 
Ctiiz. Jeronimo da, 33I 
Cnu. Joao da. 2jd 
Cicsui ofCnidui, 7. 20 

“Cmcaveoa." See Kuavan 

Kuno da, viceroy, 394. 410. 41*. 422 
Cunha. Tristio da. 167 
^Curumbts.** See Kuiuietbi 
Cuttack (Indu), 473 . 

camp Jt UikmK Set Kiub Stuhi dynasty of 
ColcooJa 

Cuyek. Hcndnk van, 70a n. 

Cypens. 130.469 
Cjrsat, Rcowaid. 703-i 
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Dibhul (Indii), 385, 393. s»ck of 1509 and lU 
decline, 386-87 
Dacca (India), 482 

“Dacer” (India), 423 
"Dagon." See Rangoon 
Daha(Java), 589 

Daibucsu (Great Buddha of Japan), 716 
Daimyo (local locdl of Japan), 2S4. 7I4 
Dainiclii C'Great sun,” Japanese for Vairotana), 
661 

Dala (balance stick), 417 
“Dalay.” See Yangtze nver 
Dalla (Burma), 544 
“Dama.” See Demak 

Damao (India), 404. 436. 437, 466, 47®! Franci*- 
ran» m, 234, 236; Hindus of, 440; Jesuits in, 
43$; Portuguese conquest of, 264. 435 
Damyal, son of Akbar, 433 
“Dan or DaniaL” Set Damyal 
Danda Rajpur (India), 386 
Dante, 74-76, 80; image of Asu, 73 
Danzig, 139 

Danu] of Persu, 8; annexaaon of Indus >aHey, 

5 . 6 , 39 « 

DunanSaJ, Luu Perez, 311, 3i> 

Dsstui Khan, ruler of Randtr, 404 
Dati, Giuliano, 76 

Daiu (term for chieftain m the Philippines), 
628 

Datura, 483 
“Davi.” See Ava 

Dayaki (a people of Borneo), 382, 384. 396 a. 
“Daybut.'* See Daibutsu 

Dt tiuuUs et peresnneiionihui fjuileiienim 
(collected by Peucmger), 139 
De Maluccu insulu. . . . 5ee Maximilian of 
Transylvania 

De Vila tl morihus InJcrum, 63 
De Bry, Theodor, 208, 2:3, ai6, 227, 709 
"Decacuu” (customs in Burnu), 349 
Decales ef the newe worlJe oe weit India. . . . Set 
Eden, Richard 
“Declo." See Deccan 

Deccan (also vnicten as “Decao" or “Daqud”). 
391, 392, 419, 433; agnculctue, 43a; Akbar's 
campaign of 1598 into, 277; Bahmani 
dynasty, 38a, 383, 384; Castanheda on. 
383-84; extent, 381, 384-83; history, 382-84; 
in Jesuit letters. 432; Orta in, 381: Orta on, 
194; people, 3I7; political divisions, 384-83: 
relations uiih Delhi. 382, 383; towns. 384, 

387.432 

Dee. John, 189, 191 
“Degu.” See Rangoon 

Delhi. 340. 34«. 398. 4i8. 419. 454: Oita on. 

193 

“E>elings“ (hammocks). 343 
Demak (Jasa), 386. 389. 39011. 


Demarcation Ime: defirution, 115, It®, i?!, 

230; snEast, 167, 168; in West, 168 
Den reehuti ve£ auss zu Jarett von Lusbona icfi 
K^lakuthric}iten vo meyl zu meyl . . ., X6l 
“Denccan” (from the Peruaa, d3rikh3na, 
meanmg palace), 480 
Descehers, Pierre, 222 

“Deunu” (Portuguese transcription of Sinhalese 
term for Buddha), 344 
Dew2(Japan). 724 
Dbamiira nver, 41 1 
D'hartna, 269 
Dharmadam (India), 330 

Dharmipila, king of Ceylon, 47a : conversion of. 

»7i-7J . „ . 

Diamonds, 479, 546; in Borneo, 38*: Vijaya- 
nagar, 374, 47t 

Diamper, Synod oC 266 n., 268-69 
Dias, Banolomeu, 33, 56, 92, 9$, t3J> *8* 
Dieppe: cartographic center, 222; voyages 
sponsored by, 177-78 
Diez, Pero, 633 

DdUfc* (Zamena's period of mounsing). 3J7, 

3640. 

Ddawar Khan, ruler of Malwa, 48O a- 
DiUmgen, 319, 430. 673, T^a, 76® 

Disuvaca (Ceylon), 344 
“Dinehio.” See Dotnichl 

Dm, llj, 394. 462, 403, 4*6. 4>®, 44*, 466, 4W 
Bahadur at, 4235 BtahiaaM banished 

from. 239; Chinese at. 402; Dieppe tailors at, 
177; fortress at, 393 , Ftaneweani in, aj4> a^l 
history, 402-3; misHoa stations at, 264, 
Oru in. t9i; Portuguese attacks upon, 39J, 
395; Portuguese literature on. 396; “'S* ® 
1338. 39S; nrge of 1346, >*8, 237. J9>, 
strategic importance, 3941 trading caiter, 
394. 402 

Divili, festival of Goa, 441 
“Divalli.” See DiviS 

Divar frsland north of Goa), 392 n-, 440, 44* • 
Brabmanical books from, 280; convefsons 

Diye^eyazet Tmihint the Dtxoverj of America, 
213. Set Hakluyt, Richard 
Divine Comedy, 74-76 
Djailblo (Halnuhera), 600 
“Dobngas,’* 422 

Dooimense Indue: Jesuit letters in. 43t 
EToesborch, Jan van. 163, 164 
Doetechum, Baptisu i. aoa 
Doctechum, Joannes i. 202 
“DogS." Set Rangoon 

Dom Afonso, pnnee of Tnncomalleiconversi 

Dom Bsnholomeo (Chnstiin name of Omura 
Sumiuda). 391 n.. 691. Set Omuii Sum^ 
Dommicam, 38, 42, 43. 232, 43J. *“ 
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J]i }4. a]4,285-Sd;a( Bay ofBoiga^ Eden. Richard, 175, aoy-ia. 217, A oeetyst 0/ 

273: in Cambodia, 30^10, m China, abS, the netvt India. . 20^10 
293. 74a; m India, 232. ada, 264, a6s, Edeua. See Uria 

lao^ge study, 8oj; m Malacca, 287: m Edward I, king ofBngland and Bar Sauma, 39 
Phdippinn, 297, 803: relatjoiu with Jesuits, Eglauer, Anton, 322 

232; and St. Cathcnoe'i Church of Goa, 233, Egypt, 10, 14,49, 64, 112, controlled by Rome, 
in Siam, 28S, 336-37 12. Indian influence in, 18, as mtermedury, 

Dooutian, emperor of Rome, 15 3, 13, 44, 30, 12B, located in Aaa, 4, reaction 

Don nver, 25, 732 to openmg of Portugal’s direct trade with 

Dona lubeL See Pocarago, Elizabeth Niachile India, 106. Saracen control over, 33; sen- 


“Dona.” See Orusa 
Deutrina ChniiJe, 437 
Drake, Francis, 133, 289 n., 212, 213, t 
390 n., 392, 393, 622, 641 fu 
Dresser, Maahies, 744 
Ducao, 72 

“Du^oes” (plantaaoni at Malacca), 308 


culture, 16, It; spice monopoly of, 30, 
trade, 11, 21, 44. 90. loa. 106, 107. 113. 129, 
130, 136. Turkish conquest ot 113 
El Estmnal, 69J. 747 779 n-, 803 

Elcano. See Cano. Juan Sebasoan del 
Elephanu (also known as “Pon" or Gharapun), 
393. *74. 45*. OlU on. 194. 403 


Dulande** (a combinatiOQ of Dtul, or the Elephants, 343, 3^o, 397, 399, 4t9, 43^, 4d3, 


seaport of Dival, uith Smd), 396 
Durao, Frincueo. 434 n. 

Ducians, 313 

Dutch, 131; oversea! enterprises, 19^200, 


313 a. 3J2. 344, 547. S^l. 3‘Sd. 3^9 n.. 
3I3, in Calicut, 136; at exotic animals, 168; 
gift ’to King Philip U, 488; gifts to papacy. 
i67,hunnDg. 34I 


rebellion against Spam, 127. 130. >33. 19*: “EL.’* &< Delhi 

m tpiee trade, lai. 123. 128, J34, 141. >99. Eliaabetb I. Queen ofEngland, 133, 623. letter 


voyages to Asu, 199-200, 4<9 
Dutch Eaat todu Company (i6oa], 489 
Dwarfs; of China, 13 


£4 {war, papal bull of 1306, t6o 
E211M, Gd, 3a 

East, on Beatua chart, 24s defloicion, ^4. >9, 
*3. 75; on HcUeniscie maps, 14: "Indu'' at 
lynonym for, 24, medieval tepteseotaoons 
of, 66, Renaissance accounts of, 39- See atse 


£ast Afisca Duarte Barbosa in. 170. under 
junsdiccon of Bishop of Goa. 233. 240. 241 
£asc India Company (Engbsh), 214, 213, 


to Akbar, 477. letter to Ch i n a. 477 
Empoli. Ciovaam da. 168. 206, 493, 497. 304. 

306.313. 374 
gmt , Rudolf von. 29 
Eadra. Johannes de, 193 
England. 31, 77. t2l, >27, Alexandrian legends 
in. a8. Ailaaue mtereio o£ sl! Ea“ 1®^* 
Company, ata. 2x3, 623; efforts to bteaic 
Portuguese monopdy, 809. mierest in East 
Indies, 490: laiaest is India, 477-82; and 
Mongols. 37, pepP" P"***' 
ijt 143. 144: relations with Portugal, SU 
tit, search for noithem route to Cathay. 
>33. 209. Spanish manuge, 2t0, m 

spice trade. 141. 142. 14*. 198. war with Spam 
(1313-1604). >33. 138-40 


East Indians, at Goa. 263 (iW-**®*!. 33' return to 

East ladies, m Beck e/Aiuu.'Wfr she EnUnwen. 48811.. linjch 

Kingdoms. Lends, and Lordships in the Weald. S99-2O0 

£r5tDutchvoyageto,489,snGuimantw<»k. £tawsdiei«.a . 2, 9. 

3a8.underjntudicuonofBulmpof<^2^ Bwi„(a people ofMabbar). 3*7 

TTr^rlv^e-. »7*s Engena. John Scot, knowledge of Ptolemy. 


240: m Maffci's work. 326; Mandeviik cm, 
79: Maiunilian of Transylvania on, 
Pigafetta ui. 176. Portuguese ezploraoon oC 
IIS. 776. Roger Bacon on. *>• «^ 
padnado system. 230. unknown to Ato^ 

eai; Phibppine Islands. Spiceiies 
Eastein Ana: dcfininoo, 4 . . a 

“Ecclesu miLtant,” a painting hy Andrea eSa 


£icalaaR, Bcmandino de, 197. 212. 623, 643, 
747. 730. 757, 733. 736. 739. 766. 770, 774. 
773,7*0 n., 79a. 79J n.. 803, 818; his Duairse, 
742-43 

£icalaate Alvaido, Gataa de, 633 
Eacbenbach, Wolftam von, 29 
Eiflonal&e ElEscocul 
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Este, Herailei d’, 219 

Este, lubdU d’, 174 

Ethiopu, 10, 64; as part of “Chnstian Indies,” 
60; Portugal's claim to, 97. Valignano cm. 
156 

Eduopians, 263, 486 

Eugene IV, pope, 60 

Eunuchs. 4tj. 418. 480. 547, 7J9. 755. 7S7n-. 
758. 763 

Europe: Alexandei Romance in, 8aa; Asian 
produos in, tp. 21, 44, 73. 9i> 97. 142. 159. 
196 n.. 346. 393. 47<. 488. 631S. *93, *97. *99. 
770, 806, 8j4: Auan wnnngi in, 439, 834-35. 
Black Death. 43, 49: Buddhist ideal in, 19, 
27, 30, 74; Chaldean bishop in, 267; Chinese 
m, 39. 738. 74211. 747, 7sdn., 791; Chinese 
books in. 738. 745. 747. 750 n., 75*11.. 
778-80. S03, 803 n.; Chinese charactcn in, 
579-So, 818; Chiceie maps in. 224. 743, 
730 n., S18; Chinese potalam in, 81; Chinese 
silks in, 46: Chinese wnongs in, 679-80, 
*93. 743. 74711.. 775-7*: 00“ compared to 
those of Ana, 6*5 n.; commercul revolution. 
45.47: coiopanson with China, 740, 7*9, 803; 
companson with Japan, *85^6, 6S7-8I, 
70*-7, 713: controversy over Chinese and 
biblieal chronology, 783; cultural telaavism, 
833, definition, 3, 23; diffusion of interest in 
Ana, 32, 33, 91-92. 270-71. 181, 228, S33; 
East lodi^ in. 171, *39; fibulous stones ab^ 
Ana in, 24-29, 822, 133-34: Fihpino convert 
in, 808; fiiK knowledge of place names of 
southeast Asa, 302-4: gunpowder in. 8a. 83: 
Hindu wnongs in, 439, image of Ana. 19. 
22. 24. 43. 54. 84-8*. 9«-92, 142, 335. »»2-35; 
image of Bunna, 360; image of China, 741, 
7*3-*4. 774. 792-94. 8 jo, I23, 824-23. 
image of India, 337, 446-47, 823-24; image 
of Indochma. 370-71; image of Indoaesa. 
391; image of Japan, 696, 703-6, 7t(^ 728-29; 
image of Malaya, 318-19; image of Sum. 
337-38: image of southeast An. 646-30, 
Indian legends in. 27; “Indian Lettecs” in. 
428-30; Indians in. 17. 97, loi, loz, 137-58, 
167, 232, 337. 442. 696; influence of Asa on 
its arts, 71-74: in fluen ce of Asa on is 
liceracure, 74-81. Japanese in. 213 n.,234, 237, 
634, G72-74. 688-701: Jajianese maps in. 223, 
710; Ja p an ese misson in. 688-703; Japanese 
wntings in. 660, 673, 679, 693, 69S, 700^ 
704,776; land routes. 20. 34.44. 59, Malabar 
Chnsnans so, lot, 137-38; and maniuig 
of Asia, 217-26; nugranon of Asan tech- 
nology to, 81-84; migration of Onesial 
literary themes to. 74; Mongol misuon of 
133* m. 41: and Mongols. 31, 32. 33,34: 
paper, 83: pepper pisets, 143-47: Penun 
books ui, 279: piracy, 44: population. 44: 


pnstsng techniques from China, 777-78: 
Renaissance view of Asia, 59; sailing ebanocs 
in, 771 n.; senculture, 21, 46; silk in. 21, 83, 
84: Sinhalese in. 272; social customs, 687-88; 
fourths of knowledge about Asia, 3, 6, 20, 
29. 30. 32. 33. 35. 3*. 37. 60. 6«. +*• 67. 59. 
63, 66. 71, 83. 89, 90, 91-92, 97. 115. 150. 
169, 181, 228, 278 : study of Onenial languages 
in, 476; Tamil books in, 279: trade, 16, 20, 
29, 38, 44. 4$. 46. 48. 49. 50. 132; union of 
the Portuguese and Spanish crowns, 688-89: 
uses of pepper, 16, 136. See eisa Ana; Printing; 
Spice trade 

Evora, 42I, 742; Japanese mission in, 692, 
701, Jesuit College of, 258; Maflei at, 323 
Exonasin, 217, 833-34: m Maflia, 431; m 
Middle Ages. 29; in Renaissance. 71 
Expoiuien OimU-OcciJmte (Madrid), of 1958. 
Join. 

I^enia. 81 

“Fakata.” See Hakau 
fan la-pen, B03 n. 

"Fafanqias" (ftanks or Pbmiguese), *41 

lvia,J^o de, 167 

Faria e Sousa, Manuel de. 192 n., 49* 

Fartakis, 422 

Fatthpur Sikhn, 457. 478. 480. Akbir’s court at, 
275. 455; Aquaviva’s arrival at, 27* 

“Bther of the Christians” (also called P« 
Cnst^s) : acuvines of. 340 
Hulcon, Nicholas, of Toul, 42 
Fednes, Ceaaie, 201, 214. 215. 679. 6**. 69*. 
5«*. 5«3. 560. S4«. 563. 551. 352. 359. 5*®‘ 
373; on Burma, 49*; on India, 470^51 
on Pegu, 348, plagianzed, 4*9: >“ Ramuao, 
469, rehabihiy, 469^: 00 southeast Ana. 
498: travels, 498 
Fcio, AndrC 722 
“Fetzan." See Hia-zan 
Felt.654 

Ferdinand, ling of Aiagon. 55. 5*. 9* 

Fenshu (also known w Mohammed Kasun). 

“Fermei,” a Beauvais manuscript, 28 
Fcnundei. Andreas, 672, 797 m: death cf, 292. 

rcluns to Europe, 234 
Femandes, Duarte, 320 

Femandei, Frandsco. 4**: missionary woik. 273 
Fernandes. Sebasnan, 448 
Fenundes, Valenom. 138-39. 1*2. 

181, s82; at commercial intermediary. iW, 
139; comspondence with Peunnser, iSO**®" 
tetter of 1313, 169 
Fernandez. Antonio. 6lfi 
Fernandez. Joao, 663, 668 
Fenundez, Juan, 674 ■>-. *79 
Ferrara, 69I 
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Femra-Rorence, counol of, J3, J9, <j 

Feyerabend, Sigmund, JtJ 

“FUipina," 635, <543 

Hnaeus, Oronous, iSo 

“Kiando." See Huado 

Firenze, Andrea da, 72, 73 

firoz Tughlug, sultan of Delhi, 38a a. 

Rahery Coast, 40£(. 438, 433, 433, 43*. 436, 466: 
Ancomo Cnmmale at, 37a; Chrunans of, 
369, 270, Hennque Hcnnques at, 249: 
Jesuit mission m, 166, 270, languages ot, 379; 
mass coQTenioni m, 33S: missionary activMy 
on, 336, 371 ; Pnnce of TrmeomaUe at, 270; 
Xavier in, 347, 248, 269 
Htch, Ralph, 204, 477, 487, 490, 306, 513. S3J. 
J40. 549, 533, SiS. 33<S. 573: on Btngal. 
480^1: on Burma. 499; reliability, 479. 
reliance on Fedna, 215, sources, 47% 499; 
navels. 471. 499. 336 
Flume. 128 

Flanders: pnntmg in, 149, nade, 93, 13I, t33, 
*>4 

F/eurr Jti hutoirei d'Oienl, 7I 
Florence, 38, 46, 47, 319. 694. 705, 710, interest 
w Aaa, 45: interest ua India, 475-7?> letters 
from East, 268-69; merduna of. la Portugal, 
95, 103, 104, 206, 114, pepper pncea in. 145: 
population, 100; peteelain, 82; teUnoat wuh 
Portugal, ja. :i], 153; trade, 65. 93> I85> 
236 

Korea island, 593, 594 

Her Smiamm (Reuvr </ iht iema). 437 

(Franks, Portuguese, ot just Euro- 
peans in genetai), 734, 737, 7U- Stt else 

Fonseca, Bartolemeu dal establishment of Mesa 
da Consci^ncia, aaa 

Fonseca, Juan Rodnquetde, 114. 215. >*® 
Fonseca, Mekbior. work at Chindfkati, 375 
Fonseca, Vicente de. 298, 203 
Foochow (China), 773, 783, 789, Saneliea in, 

299 

"Foquenis." Stt HtfJci*-iAc5 
Feral it mm t rjsAimer, 390 n. Stt else Goa 
Formosa, 739, 753; Europeans in, 733; on 
Furopean maps, 72a, soacegic mce n u nrau l 
position, 733-23, typhoon center, 73311. 

Fra Mauro, 69-70 
Fracastoro, Girolamo, 305 
Ftagoso, Manuel, 520 
Fratapion, John, 212, 742 n. 

France, 3I, 42, 57, 99; Alexandrian legend in. 
2*; Asian voyages, 177-78; Bar Satunaiii,J9S 
hooka about Asu m, 2a7, intervennoo » 
Portuguese empire, 177-78. knowledge ot 
in Asia, 158; and Mong^ Jl, 4*. PVPP** 
priecs, 145, relatjonr with Spam, 117- til, 
•vriculture, 81; Socury of Jesus in, 351: 


and Spaniib-Portuguese union. 135, support 
of Dutch against Spam, 135, trade, 46, 58. 
gg, 117. 234, 125, 12S. 229, 198 
“fTanceses” (probably Chiunan Europeans). 433 
Iranas. Grand Duke of Tuscany, 133, 476, 
reception of Japanese legates, 694-95 
Fcanot I, king of Irance. trading pobacs, 133. 

t24, 225, 277; wars with Charles V, 133 
laaoeiscans. 33, 40, 41. 43. 43. 200, 332, 334, 
309. 338, 435. 537. m Burma. 385. 557-38, 
in Cambodu, 309-10, 568-69; in Celebes; 
38i; in Ceylon, 373-7J. 374. m China, 300. 
Coovaituali, 234, early accounts of Ana, 
31, 33, 39-40, 59; m India, 334-35. 336-37, 
3531L. 363. 365, m Japan, 305-6, 307. 3o8. 
717. in Java, 586, language study. 278-79: 
ID Malacca, 387; in Manila, 224. 397; mass 
convemons by, 2j8, 369. misoonaiy work. 
331. 3J3, 3J3, 334. 235. 236, 262, 264, 274: 
fluujonizuig methods, 307: ui Mott) Islands, 
2li.6t*:alMylapore.420: Observants. 234: 
fdmofis with Jesuits. 352. 364, 265. 366. 368, 
306-1. 727-29. m Sum. 286 
Fnaetsco. Adao, 557 m 
Raock. Sebasoan, 215 

Ftaokfurt. 222; book tiss, 156. publuhing la. 

3l6 . 

Predenck n. Holy Remao Emperor; and 


Mongols, 32 

lTedenekofWinberg.673 

Fteue. Nuna Fernandes, 425 
"ftaoxam^” Stt Hiet-san 
hescobalii. house of. 46, 468 

Fteyus.Jotdaode. die 

i^bourg, 703 
Ftobuber, Martin, 312 

Frits. Luis, 322, 349. 290 n., J04. 322. 3*3. 325. 
J29. 415. 441. 534. *74. 6*9. T®*' 

■J20, 728, 7S>6; disachs, 686-88, History of 
Japan." 68j. on Indian wntmp and customs. 
4,0 44i-4a. on Japan, 291. 292. 682-85; on 
b^^versiiDw n.: on Malacca. 
mV-iT on Moluccas. 612-14: Quadros on. 
U 7 u.i relations wuh Maffei. 686. relanom 
w-ttli Nobunaga. 292. 684: rebnons with 
Valignano, 685 , on Teznate, 596 n. ; on Tezo. 

723-24. 7*5 
Froude, Janies A-, 215 
Fueger. Anton. 744 

house ot 91. 92. 94. 95. to*. lift «»4. 
i^.ao, 12a. tal. 133. 134. 237. 238. 239. 
49* 

^^■^^‘UJe^of C3UIU. 732. 737. WO-. 

,46. 74R 749. 753. ^.22- 789 


Foochow 

fuLoc^a. Hakats 
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Fula (fortunes). 443 

Funai (Japan), 341, 307 n.. 668 ; Jesuits so, 390, 
291 

Funchal: as archdiocese, 233, 233 
Further Indu: definidon, 4 
Fusan (Korea), 308 
"Futuqui.” See Hotokc 

“Gadacham,” 459 
“Gaetan. Ivan.” Set Gaetano, Juan 
Gaetano, Juan, 207, 49S. J93. 602 n., 603, 624, 
643, 643 

‘■Gagianiad4"(Java), J89 
Gago, Balthasar, 290, 291, 676, 678. 6<l, 682, 
776 il; on Japanese language, 679-80 
”Gaiceai’' (people of Waigeu island), 616 
Cajpati (a territory held by Orissa), 341. See also 
“Cospetif” 

Galela, 61I. Set also “Moro" 

Gallmato.Juan Xuaris, 3lt 

Galvao, Aotdnio, 193, 196, 203, 323, 393. 

643 n.. 633 n.. 633 
Gama, Duarte da, 668, 677 
Gama, Esuvio da, 3:6 
Gama, Gaspai da. 97. 98. loa, 136 
Gama , Migucl da, 338 
Gama, VaKO da, 30, 36, 9a. 91> 99* 

ioa>3, 106, 109, iia, S14. ua. >33. 136, 160. 
164, 331; cartography of hu first voyage. 
219; In Castaoheda's wnongs, >88; invade* 
Red Sea in 130J, 112; voyage of 1302, 
>02>3, 106 

Gasnbu nvet: Portuguese explocanoa of. 34 

Caiuats (counoloi* m Goa area). 447 

Gandaulim (at Goa), 389 

Ganes (people of Moro), 614 

Ganes^, 439. 44i 

“Gang!” nver, 411 

Gangawali nver, 373 

Ganges nver, 339, 341. 342, 4lj-r4, 414 n.. 
418, 434. 439. 473. 480, 83a; CoQCi'i drscnp- 
non, 60, 61, 62: la Dante, 74: desoiptson of 
in Ptnplus ej tht Bryihreon See. 14; £cato>* 
chenei* locauon of, ss; locatum of Maurya 
court on. 9; medieval geography oC *3, 24; 
unknown to Alexander the Great, 8 
Gangeae plain, 480, 48s 
Cangctacus Sinus, 413 

"Ganaa” (Malay, Cen^se, meaning “bel^tnctarT. 
346. 334 

"Gape.” See Temate island 
Garhi (India), 414 
Gascony, 39 

Gastaldi. ^como, 222. 224, 341 493, 623 il. 

633 n- 

"Gate.” See Ghats 

"Gaoghan” (Apit or Ihmuquetanl in the 
Kahpptnes), 631 


Gaur. 417, 418, 481: as "Bengala," 4t4n-; 
capital of Bengal, 414-13: destrucQoa in 1373. 
414 IL : fa min e, *25: location, 4^4 ■ looicd by 
Afghans, 424, 425; population, 414: Portu- 
guese in, 423 ; as seaport, 414; aae, 414 
Gebe island, 5i6 

"Cebes” (people of Gebe island), 616 
"Goiedos.” See Gilolos 
“GeiaJ," ruler of Paset (Sumatra), 377. 378 
Genesis: geographical informauon in, 22 
Genoa. 673. 674. 7«>; Sauma im 39: 
commercial documents, 43: exploration of 
Atlantic, 32; merchants of, 43, 44. 43. 47. 

64. 93, 123; trade, 46. SO. <53. 99. J08, no, 
124. t29, 136. 152 
Cet^^ka Annaler, 68 

Ceo^aphia (of Ptolemy), 16-17. 67. 68. 69. 
218, 220. 302, 603; influence o£ 69-70: 
nunusenpt versions, 67: read by John Scot 
Engoia, 24; lixieenth-century edinons of, 
220. 222; sources. 67-68: summary. 68^; 
varunt terrt. 68. Set also Ptolemy of Alex- 

Ceorge, Archdeacon of Malabar Church. 268 
Gereiik(Java). 386, 388, 5*9 _ . 

German language: compared to Chinese eM 
Japanese, 636 

Germany: aceeunu of exploiaoons m. 839. 

213-17; Alexandnan legends in, 28: Jesuits ifc 

231: Lurutoiw in. 29: and Mongols. 31: sad 
Ptester John legend. a6| printing m. I49. 
trade, 93, 107. in8, 109, HO. 888> 

110, 121. 122. 123. 833. 834 
Gemti*. Duck (alias “China”). i99. «« 
Chandar (Indu), 403 
Charapuri See Elepbanu 
Ghats. 342. 389 

"Ghee" (jhi, or boded butter), 343 
Ghetelen. Henning. 164 

"Ghomode” (name for cloves in Sarangani 
islands), 397 
"Cibeth." See Quipit 

Cdolo (also called JJatochino de Moro 

Halnuhera). 593. 604. 603. 614, 619: «=8r ^ 

600-601; placemmt, 613; wars, 613 
Cilolos,6l4 .... nf 

Cineer, 642: &om Cabral's voyage, 04, 
India, 96; Jdandevdle on. 79: Odone 00. 4 ■ 
la Rome, 16; Santo Stefano 00. 64 
Cmgi (Indu) : Punenta in, 274 
Cinieng (from Chinese _ 

commonly in the West as “toot of Chm* I- 
489, 126 

Cieii festival (Japan). 7>6 m 
Gioao, 72 

Giumaraex, Stmao de. 232 
n.imn ^ Tomasso, 20 4, 203 
CUtuotmj (Genoa), 73 
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Goecchi-Soldo, OrgjnLno, jjj, 685. 708 
Ce^l (name for "five Buddhaj" sn Japai^a 
66in. 

Co>. 140. J13, J8l, 439. 433. 435. 447. 466, T 9 »l 
ai admmistraave center, aag, ajj, 27J, alg; 
Arabs in, 48$; Armeman Chnitiani an, 484: 
Baoyas m. 485; Sarroi 00, jgi-ga: Biah> 
nt a nica l books, 2B0; Brahmans in, 239. 484; 
Camofni on, 196, 388; Cascanheda 00, 3S8, 
390; castes, 48}-8d; dimace, 484; College of 
the Holy Faith (Sl Paul), 237, 247, 249. 
451-52, 265; conflict ofse^ar and religious 
auchontiei m, 237, 240; conquest by Poitu- 
guese, 161, 233 ; conversions in, 237, 242.231, 
253, 448; as conespondence eenur for 
Jesuits, 238, 3id; Corsah in, I69; Cnnunalc 
m, 270; currencies, 484, Deecanese sn, 483; 
defenses, 387, 389, 392; Duane Nunes m, 
233; dunes, 470-71; as ecclciusncai ccocer, 
233.240-41, 234.238,287; emissaries of Akbar 
at, 278; £ehio3>unt in, 488; on Euroiieaa 
°upi, 223. 482; Fonseca in. 198; fording 
places, 389; I^anoscans in, 234. 237: Fi^ 

883; Gujaiacii in, 483: Heuique Heanques 
ut. 249: Hindu fesnvaU, 441: history, 203. 
390. 39> i horses, 392. 470-7> i Inquisition of. 
240-41, 233; Japanese legates u. 475. 4*7. 
Jesuit eolwy of, 232, 235, 258, 260. »6}: 
Jews in. 244. 484; Kaflita in, 486: Kanasesein. 
483; Lanollocto in, 249: languages o4 >79. 
390; Linscboun on, 198^, aoe. 223. 482-89. 
sBssi coovemons in, 238. 284: Mesa da 
Ccnscienoa ci, 242; mission areas. 232: 
Mualim conquest of, 391; Mushms at, 239. 
244. 4i4! name, 389: Newbery and fstcb at, 
478; ofiiees, 240; orphans, 240; OcU on. 193. 
381; peopU. 244, 390-92: Pier* !**• 
placement, 389, pohocal divinoas. 3(9, 
Portuguese control ofl 113. 13*. 23*. 238-39. 

387. 3S8, 443, 4fs-83: Portugueie sourco 
387: products, 390, pubhc biuldings. 2J3, 
3*7. 391: m Ramimo, 3*9! relations with 
Bijapur. 434-33: revenues. 2 } 9 , 240. 392. 
483; nveri, 389, "Sabaio" (or "Cabas") ot 
384, 391, 39a, Sassem m, 198; •MO, 38*: 
schools, 249, 44I; Sumese envoy to, 320: 
uege of 1570, 470 n.; si2e, 3*9: »!»>«• W' 

482, 483. 487: soaal customs, a34. 240. 39*. 

483. 484: JCtagetic importince. 3**. 39*: 
subsidiaed mamagei, 234; lynoib « eedes*"" 
tical councils of (i 567-J8 o«). 242-43. 267. 
268. Tanadars. 390, "thirty yiUages." 3*9. 
390. 447. trade, 470-7>. 4*2. 4*4. trouHesin. 
13B. 203: Vahgnano in. 235. 23«. 237. 20«, 
viceroys, 483: Vyayanagar'i conuol <A. 
women, 39a: Xavier in, 247. 24*. ®7*. 
YajirS at. 660 

Godavan over, 339. 409 


Godinho, Francisco, 613 

Coes, Benedict de, 467, misnoa to Akbar, 277; 

overland journey to China, 277, 278 
Goes, Escavio de, 796 
Gtxien, J. C., 324 
Gog and Magog, 2a, 23. 47. 59. ^7 
Gogta nver, 420. 454 
Cou. Aegidius de. 797 

Gou. Damiio de, 179. 325. 37* »■. 49<S. 50<S. S88. 
803; sources, 19$ 

Go-Kmii (Home Provinces of Japan), 713 
Colcoada. 3740. 435. 478. 479: m Garaa da 
Orta, 194 

Gold. 343. 345. 417. 513. 526. 53«. 542, J45. 
546. 348. 355. 5<S3. 5<4 n-. 565. 5*2. 389. 5P6. 
j», 601. 606, 642, 657. 7t2, 725: Asia, 
gad. in Celebcj, 6ifi: in China, 37. 767. 768. 
git; tiC Chryse. 14: m India, 6, 9, 28; in 
Korea, 72a: in Luion, dad. d43, 645; in 
iilmdanao. djo, 637; m New Guinea. 6id, 
as payment. 155. »56: Piga&tu's iroriei of. 
173: inPhihppinei. dad, da8, dSS.m Sumatra, 
575 

Cold Coast. 54. 55 u e 

Golden Chesseoesc, 574: eartogiaphy of, 69. 
growth of teacepBOB, J4: Martin of Hera- 
^a's coaceptioa of, 23 
"Golden Hind” prake’s ship), 623 
CeUni Ititni (of Jacobus de Vorigine), »7 
Cdsnara, Ftaneisco Ldp« de, >**. **5. *63, 
495. 5*6. 593. 624 . 

Gomes. Anidmo: educational pohaes in Goa, 

251-52 

Gocnet, Fetclo, 54. 93 
Gomea, Esteban. 117 
Coofalves. Diogo, 356n. 

CoDtalves. Caspatd. 325 
Gon^ves, Sebasoio, 29a 
CoocalvcT. Antonio. 6ao 
"Goodali." See Candauhm 
Gonsalvei. Gaspare (called ConiaJvi m the 
lana writings). d96 
Goozaga, Gughehno, 192 
ConsIkzdeMendou.Juan. 184.214.530. 3«3 
3d2. daj. 739 0-. 7*2 743. 75*. 75*. 753, 

755. 75«. 757. 759. 760. 763. 764. 765. 767, 
^ 771. 773. 774. 776. 78^785. 787. 80J. 
gal 825 admiration for C h i n a , 730, 772, 

792': on begging m China. 773: on Chma’i 
poUeyofilolaBon, 790. on Chinese educaBon, 

OB Chinese government. 757-60, 
7d3.d4, on Chinese tributary system, 790-9t : 
tnocisms ofl 79t-92: editions. 744: eunuchs, 
jdy on foot-bmdmg, 774: on Ladcones. 644. 

of 819: on mihtary crusade 

gainst China, 787. 793-94: on Phihppines, 
<44-48, plagiarism. 750-51, popularity, 743: 
tdiabdsty. 744. 745. 751. 762. 79t-94. »» 
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Goniilez de Mendoza— {»n«inued) 

source for Linscbocen, zot , sources, CM. 64^ 
744-45. 747. 749-51. 763. 77»-79. 790. 
792-94: 00 southeast Asu, 498, on spread 
of pnnnag, 777*78 ; translations of hit book, 
744: travels, 746, 79i; use of sources, 292-93 
Gorakhnaclu Gosains (India), 398 n. 

“Gotet" (Japanese). Set “Goures" 

“Gon.” See Garhi 

Co-sho (“elevated place”), <5dt n. 

Gossembrods. house o(^ 1 10 
“Gouros.” See “Guores” 

Gouvea, A. de, 268 n. 

Gouvea, Diogo de, 24J, 246 
Gouveu, Luis de, 441 n. 

“Goxo” (regent Shoguns), 661 
Gozzoli, 72 
Graruda, 37 
Granada, Luis de, 692 
Gcassi, Bartolomf, 744 

Great Wall. 224, 739, 732, 769 zl, gso. 817, 
819 

Greece: arc, la; Cosmas Indieopleustei on, 22; 
Sastein influences m. t2; eclipse by Rome, 12: 
fantastic stones, 7: geographical theory, 
!o-n, 12, 23, 24; usage of ladu, 6, 9. 12: 
imports from East, xi; fcnotsledge of «o(ld, 
5, 6, ^10, XZ| 12, X9, 22, 69: pnmiuvum, 3. 
12; taaonaUsai, 18; senculcure, 11, 21 
Greek Orthodox Church: as source of tnfor* 
macion about East, 39 
Gregory DC, pope: and Mongols, n 
Gregory XIIl, pope, 297, 307, 3^9. 693, 702, 
70611., 709. 719, 743 ; lew of congranibooa 
to convened Japanese, 294; Mirthilie Da, 293 
Gregory XIV, pope, 700 

Gregory XV, pope: canotuzabon of Xavier, 
283 

Gtevil, FouUce, 490 
Gnmon, Leo: mission to Akbar, 376 
Grouchy, Nicolas de, 189 
Grysaeus, Simon, 179, iSo, 181 
“Gsoo.” See Yezo 
Gualterotb, house oC, lai, 468 
Guam island. 627. Set also Ladiones 
Gubbio, 81 

“Gueos” (a tattooed people hving north of 
Siam), $23'24; Camoens on, 333 a. 
Guicciardini, Ludovico, 127 
“Cuindanm.” See Ghandar 
Guinea Coast: Barrot m. 190, French ancinpt 
at mtervencion in. 129; and PortugaL 34. 33. 
93.97. 120,131 

Gujarat (also called “Cambay”), 341, 402, 418. 
419. 434; Akhai'i conquest oC 273; army, 
399, 422; artillery, 399. ian/i (mercharm), 
368; Brahmans oL 400-401; camelians, 404, 
406, 826; cession of temcones to Pottt^al. 


ZJ3. 236; conquest by Humayun, 423: 
r,y„„ on. 60. 61; court, 398: Dni, 402-3: 
enun, jp8; European sources on, 395-9®: 
extent, 396; Fedna on, 470; Fernandes on, 
169; history, 392, 396-97: torses, 399: 
independence, 397; Jesuits m, 43*-6x. 
l/wjwnii, J92; Mushms in, 397, 401. 461-62; 
opium, 398; Oiuin, 193: Persian embassy to, 
399; pjgnrns in, 461—62; Pircs on, 185. 398. 
Pwcugucse in, 458; Portuguese embassy to, 
394; Portuguese nuhtary aid to, 42a ; products, 
398. 403-6; Rajputs to. 396-97; relaboni with 
Calicut, 393-94: relauonship to Malacca, 
406, 318; tesistance to Portuguese. 393-94: 

organizanoD, 399-40X; tombs at 
Sirk<i 461: towns. 40t, 402. 404-6; trade, 
398, 406. 470; treaty of 1334 "tth PortugaL 


394-95. 422 
“Gujarat Jogee,” 398 
“Cull-Cull.” See KoUi-KoUi 
GuUo (India): Jcsuiu at. 273 
“Cunuape.” See Guiuiog Api 
Gunung Api, 393. 594. 601 
“Cuotes” (Japanese), 314, 653, 819 
Gums, 243, 44!, 831 
Gutenberg, Johann. I3, 148. >49. 777 
“Cuzaraies.” 36I. See elte Gujarat 
Cuzman. Luis de, 328. 305. 306, 537. 574. 622, 
719: as apologist for Jesuits. 7i*“t9. ^ 
Cambodu, 3«». 50f. on China, I09; <« 
lodu. 465-68; on Japan. J'*'" 

mKiimt, 465^6; on Korea, 72**22, 

St Thomas 466; soutcet 465. 50t. 

721, 809; on southeast Ana, 501; on Vijayina* 
gar, 466; on Xavier, 466 
Gymnophistes, 449 
Cjniga (Japanese maps), 710 


“Habede-Xi” (Hasan). See Ala-ud-DinBahman 

Shab 

Hj fhinun (Japanese god of war), 7t7n- 
Hadt Karmen, queen of Chitor, 422 

Hainan island, 563. 704. 729. 752, »«t 

Hainin, sultan of Temate, 313. 6tO, 612, 3. 

617, 618, 619, 6ai; and the Jesuits, 202. 2 . 

289. See airo Moluccas; Temate 
lU^*»^sklh (Vice-Commisaoner of Mannme 

Affairs in China), 75 * 

Hakau (“FakaU" in the Jesuit letters or mooei 

Fukuoka).667.677:Je$uiC$in,291 

Hakluyt Richard. 139. 209. 2t2-»5. 216. ^ 
227. 469. 478. 479. 709. 

Drake's orcumnavigaaon. 500. 

treatise of the kmgdonie of China. *'’7" • 

memorial of 1600 on the India tn**^ 

roethodj,ai3;objectiiet2i3.2i5.^ n Yezo, 

influence on, 213; sources. ai3. 809: o 
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Halauhcra (ilw ciUed “ALoii,” "iiatoduu do 
Moro,” or "CJoIo"), J04. jgj, J97, Coo. 604. 

•Soji 6oT-t, fin, 613; bdicli, 5^6; cuiionu, 

fei; fcauili, fioj; Gilolo city, fioo. justice, 
601; Morotu, 614. Minimi in, jgfi; people, 
^00-Cci: pbeement, jjjn.. fico, polioca) 
divisioiu. fioo-fioi; produni, 396-517; teb- 
tioai with Tidote. 399-600; rulcn. 396. 600, 
to?: Hie, 39fi; Spinuh in, 399-600, trade, 
toi. See thg Moluccai 
Hamburg, 4S7; role in pepper trade, IJ9 
Hangchow, 44, *19; on European niapi, 444, 
MandeviUe on. 79 , Odorie of !>oidcnoDe 00. 
4>! Venctiani in, 41 
Hanseanc League, rai 
•bra. Martin. 689, 694, 693 
jlaro. CrutobaJ de. 94, 93, 114, US. 174. 393 
•bjtoa, prince of Armenia. 44, 60. 78, to, 179, 


pdgnniagci of. 446-41. pnewa. 441 rcb- 
Uoni «i[h Qin sn an muuonary acumy. aji, 
i*s. 430, ajj. rtbtiooi with Indun 
Chrutiani. 4J4. religious leau, 137. rn-mwii, 
137; Vaignano on. 339 See ah* India 
Ilmdu-Kuih. J41 n. 

HifidusUn. J4011.. J4«. 454, 45«. Cabur’l 
comjueui. 440. liarroi on. 41I, chnute, 419, 
UcUu iuhacaie, 41I-19. 431, clephanti. 
419, European lourcci on. 41I. cxienc. 41I; 
history, tlt-tg, hones. 419, Lodi (.M^han) 
Mih anise. 41!. Mughul-.M^hao nan, 430- 
2fi; Mmhnu in, 419, Pampat, 430, nvcrv 434; 
Sher Khan'i cnoi]iicst oC, 433-33. 436, 
namots, 419. Yops. 419 
Hippalus. use of ihe monsoon. It 
Hipparchin, 10 
llippoljtus, it 

IJitaJo (rahed "Firamlo'' by ihe Ponugucie}, 
304. Cifiy. < 44 , 6?l, 679, 6I4; conrciwoa of 
prisice oC 494; Jesuits in, 391 
i linahvogcl, house uQ 1 10 
Hi 3 <ai(J*f 4 B). 667 

ULhJff (h.gh cribuiul of Uurnsih 349 n. 

,,*4'' llochsieaer, bouse e£ 110 

rioinquet, Hctinque, J49, 369 a, J33, })9, 43a. Hwhae, Dlauin, i( 


Heathenism": defimnon of by Chrutiasu. 344 
Hccainu of MJctui: ilerodotui' use oC 6. 7 
Hennque. cardinal and Ling of l■octueal. IJ4. 
441.343 

Henrnjuo, Fnneuco, J17, in cmuiaa to ALbar. 


4)4, 439, 441 iL, 44a, 443, 44j; Oounwe 
CbistJe, 4J7J on Fishery Co^ 370; /Iw 
4)7. language sudiei, 17«. 
4)^]ts *1 Manaar. 37^71, at pohtiul 
4)J-i4: at Puma], a;«. uana* 

btiom.4j7 
*wri4iici,LeJo.3il 
toy VU. king of England. 3t 
jletiiy Vlli, king oflnglaod, 109 
•toy the Nangaior, pnnec. Jl. 31. 3*-34. 

4). 93,3^, let, 164; asid itie Order of Oirnt, 
iilf' 4^®'*)^“' ofdixos-cry, 131-33 
liercdia, Antotuui dc, 433 jt 
bmin GoaraJei. Dba Kuia de. jia. jia 
•croJaui. 4.7, 741. 7,3; Strabo's use oC IJ 
•wr, Michael, slo 
•jaicri. DKgode. 7*6 
•«vasiiu.5«Jfcr».agen 
•bruagai, Johann, 179 
•hbeiniro." 343 n. 5<» els* Ceyka 

• hakcek. Thoma^ 463 

(‘Ustet city ai Kyoto}, 6I3. 71*. 
•hsi.' h m mooastem* oC aja 
'bs^yama.&tlLea.aao 
Hf (Japan). 6<.| 

ifr!" ofjoualmcr). aal. Jit.3»7 

^IMaUca). „4 

* ~^«ao islaaJ. 6j I 

3£4. 436. 4)>-43: SO Aua. 371. 313. 
*Jl-33; fcsti.aS, 441. m laictwisa. i;a. 

CO. 4), hlaScS CO. 44^>0. 


lickkasdo. S/r Yrxo 

)i>W-iU(NiJiJU leit of Japanese DikUloisu}, 
£610,670 0.713 
llolbnn. Jlani (ibt younger), ito 
'llulga'fTagalog peseuesm of Lurco), £43 

tlooesD. Osogo, air. 334. 733 

Itoiucui, U>po,3i7i >30, 331, 33). 66t, pU 
tlonaer. as source fur Suabo. I) 
llocooubiO (lO the Pluhpj sue lila o Ji). 634. 63l, 
«)» 

ILicuii.f'eosiiast uf Ouna, 7J>o. yMa. 
liutmiiua iU. ps'pe. kaomlrdee of htcogtsii. jt 
llooihu (Japa;^, ££;, £77. 710, 734. JeiuUI an. 
39l,{.<.kljcaj wua, 7I) 

llonei. 403. *03. 406, 416. 419. 333. 4)6. 713. 

I Isuiyan Linp' need oC 336 
liosaka. G, 713 sx 

lloiadUapaoese iJuJdhiit ml), 679 O 
ILeoke (a generic nm lie Uss LIbe dr.t.es}, 

6ta 

lloutioaii. Ccewkt de. aocc al6. 4y>o 
llisa dynaaiy cf China (traduarosTy dated 
a3o>-i:e£a.c),T*l 

If.-— (degree of ' S a k‘ - r g jeeMn" t» 
UtshclK m CZsoa). Iia 
lit* 763 o 

tlssaseg-hid n**> ubods'* ocae .V*igp» cO 

inettMO edChmaJ. ;y7a- 
/{,«..« n*..e.-d 

scspecMS la ITi p m }. 761 o 
3L«s^ £* ttJe 1-e surteyc sa hUg li^a. 
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Hugli (ot Hoogly): Ponuguese factory at, 4tj 
Hut-i'ung kutn (bureau of Peking m charge of 
the postal tersice in Ming China), 755 n. 
Hukwang, province of China, 7J9 ri. 

Huliius, Lcvinui, 2J6-17 

Humabon, ruler of Cebu, dji, 0}2, 033, 6^4, 63 J 
Humaniun. 615; knowledge of. in East, 8S 
Humayun. Mughul emperor, 394, 39S> 420> 
4».4i3. 424 

Hung Wu, emperor of China, 73* 

Hungary: Mongols in, 3* 

Husain Shah, ruler ofllengal, 413, 41& 

Hutten, Ulnch von, 122 
Hunich, Johann, 179 

Hyperboreans- as a fanustic people or the 
Chinese, 7n. 

Hyderabad, 479 

“laca." Ste Sliakyamutu 

"laco" (highest pnest of Japanese Uuddhises), 
7t4 

“lambugis.” See yenudiui/il 
"liula.” See YiU 
Ibn Batuu, 43. 343. 39>. <^24 
IbrUdm Lods. ruler of Delhi, 420 
“Icacai.'* See VairM 
"leoicui.” See Sliinjen 

Igorocei (2 people of Luton): gold nunc ntes. 

6430. 

fkkd (Japanese Buddhut sect). 66t n. 

"U Ctenco.” See Camenno 
a Miheni (Marco Polo), 33. 3^ 

U nuove Ramuiie, 203 
“Ilanare,'* See Ceylon 
lUtas ArgfntatuuQipin), 6iJ 
’■llhet." See Hihr 

Iliad: idealization of unknown world, 5 
Imad 'UMulk (popular title of the Deccan ruler 
whose capital was at Bcrat), 384 n. 

Jmege mundi, 38, 70 

“Imaos’’ (Ptolemaic name for Himalayas), 341 
Imhof, house of, 110 
"Inaugana,'’ aty of Guam, 627 n. 

Incunabula, 149 

India, 8, 40. fi2, 64. 63. 113; Albuquerque on, 
192; Alexander the Great’s conception of, 8; 
m Alexandrian legends, 19 ; AUred of England 
on, 23; Amazons, 4Z3, Sjz; amuck-ruomng, 
443 ; architecture and art, la, 361, 377, 390 
403. 409, 410, 422. 440-4S. 449. 4<ii. 488; 
armies, 422, 423; Augustuuans in, 262; 
Balbi on, 473-74! Barbosa on, 170, 186, 340, 
Baitos on, 340-42; m Beauvais manuscnyit, 
28; Boccaccio on, -JT, m Beck ef Knm’kdge ef 
All ihe KingJcmi, Lands end Lordships m At 
World, 39; botanicals, 193, calendar, da; 
cannibals, 6; caste system. 166. 239, 829; 
Chaucer’s references to, 77; child mamages. 


4I0: Chinese in. 343. 403. 738. 78*. 8«85 
Chnsaani in. 96-97. 156. *33. 839. 4**. 

4jo:ciUcs. 96. 163, 348. 461; clmiate. 43. 40*. 
483. 438, 468. 47*5-77. 484; CoIo” 
characteristicz of its peoples, 13*5. 838-3?. 
configuration. 6, It, 66-67, 70. 819. 820 , 
339. J4»*4i; Cona on. 6t-d31 Coiaui 
Indicopleusccr on, 22; cotton. i6;Covillii on, 
<4, 2j I ; Cristobal de Acosu in, 1 94 ! Ctciias of 
r7p,4,ii on, 7; culture, 278-80, 337! Dantes 
references to. 74. 75: 88. *>• 

79. «S7. 843; deflniLon. 3-4. 19. *6: deserts. 
341. 462; diseiie. 62. 4331 Dominicans in. 
2J2, 2d2. 263; drought. 409. 438; Dutch in, 
IVS; educauon. 2391 EgrP^ 'V u 
phanu. 40s, 474; Em5>oh in. >68; English in. 
199. 477-88; Eratosthenes on. 2«: 
European literature, sa, 27; on European 
maps. 67. 69. 70. 7t. 818, 219, 220. 22t, 223. 
223; in European sources, 65. t*5*8-. 

338. 339-40. 407-8. 490; Europe’s 
3, 6 , 9. 12, 17, 19. 80. 24. 47. 59. 
extenr. 7. «i59. J4t; fabulous stones abo^ 
6 . 7. 39. 47. 70-7«. 74, Tti Jinune, 409^7; 
fauna, J63. 480. 488: Wf" 
fcsnvali and ceremonies, 6z, 378. 4®4, >* • 

480, 488: folUote, 397 a-. 4775 Prsooicansa 
40. 231. 238. 834-35. 8315. 
guphy. s. ijp-w. 

lOl. lit. 138. »99. 168! goW oC 5' **' 
Cuimaa on. 38«. 465-«8! Herodotus *^ 
6-T. hook-swingmg ceremony, 37*5 
trade. 470-71 ! Humamtts m, 4?^! “ “ ^ 
As monde, 28; in India fffc*niM, 63 5 Jtahaiu . 
»37. 1*58-69. lBo-«l. 199. 4«8. 478-^ 
Japanese in. 263. *59*J; in 
427-48: Jesuit province of. 234. 8to. J 
in. 251. 232, 262, 4615 jewelry. 874. I 
m. IJ6. 243. 449; Joha ^““.PlLnce. 
on. 39. 40; Jordan of Sevetae on, 43>J 

LguaU 6a, 279. 4*7. 436; Linsclm«n 
on, 198. 48*-90: Maifci on. 3^ 44 4 . 
449-si; MandeviUe on. 78-79! ^ani 
and Manicheamsm, 18, 86; Marco ° 

nra. .li-Jli M»Um. u. «. «• 
nauve Chnstianr of, 60. 79. 98. 1° ' .-ni.m 
268; natural wealth. 9! «d nei^PU.onnm. 
1*. 86. number of ov’erlaLi 

2$8; Orta in, 19*: Osono on. 19*5, 
trade with China, 4811 *“ , .-j. 

Z87; paper. 62: pcarl-fishing. 9. 40*. f ^ 
peoples, 10, 62, 96, t6j. 186, 34 • . 

ftmifiu e/l/ie Eryifirean See, 14: ‘8 

iZ,Wg. rf ... ».Jc. ‘ii 

487; Pices’ knowledge of, *7 ^. -qcJ 
Plotinus, 18; Poggio on. oa, ^ 
divisions. 169. 259. 340-41; P®*76 7- 
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6l; Pottugueie m, ajS-jg. 406-tt. 445: 
Ponugueje tebgiouj policy in, 237, 23*5 
Portuguese Sectetary of State for, 133; 
in Prester John legend. 16 ; printing an, 83, 
230; products, 9. 29, J69. 186: in Pscudo- 
9: pygmies, agj Ramusio's use 
of Bairoi’ information on, 190, Ramuuo's 
use of Pirei' information on, i84; ntabont 
with Portugal, 52, $6, 39, 93, 93-98. 100-103. 
>o«. lir, 112, 113, iig, 120, 121, lal. 129. 
*32. 132. 262, rebgions, il, 259, 426, ntc 
cultivation. 166: nveri. 78, gtf, 34t, 389, 48ct, 
481; and Rome, 18; sacred cows, 79. 461, 
483; St. Thomas in, 23, 24; Scylax of Cary- 
anda on, fi; seaports, 183, 431-32; sea routes 
'0. 3. IS. 57i 39. 7«. 103, 114. HS. 431. 
secret transaetioni, 166; Senugi 00, 136; 
slavery in. 13. 239, 409. 41S. 443. 4*2. 4*3. 
486; soaal classes, lo; soaal customs. 10. 
43. «1, 243-244. 427. 433. 44S: Springer in. 
Id3:and statisnct. 492. subtidired marriages. 
234: luperstitions. 42, 439, 44a; as synonym 
w Asu, 4, as synonym for East todies, 24: 
Taldcota. 471; temples, 34t, 377. 3900., 
409. 410. 422, 44»-43. 449. 4dt. 488: (exoles. 
41^17, tombs at Sirkej, 461; trade, 7, n, 
U. «5. 16, 17, 31. 30. 43. 43. «33. 406-7. 4*«; 
Tniutanaru in, 231; Valennm Fctnaiidcs on. 
I6g, Valigitano oa. 333-36, 238, 239. Var- 
thema on, 340; wneug. 62. tot; Xavier in; 
*4^50J Xavier as patron saint of. 2I3; 
Xavier's evslustion of, 283. 5re «fi« Den- 
gsl; Ceylon; Gujsrst: Hindusun: Malahsr. 
Vijayansgar; and ether pehiieel diriwMS 

/oJie 

Me rtfepiiu, ej 

•Indian letters": in Europe. 428-30: Japan ui. 
^674-73- See eUe Jesuit Icctcrbooks, Jenin 


Indonesia Buddhism m, 372, m Chinese 
annsli, 372: history. 372-73: Java's place m. 
3*7: Muslims m. 372-73: »» source ofspsces. 
t03. Ere Java, Malacca; Moluccas 
"Indostan." Set Hmdustan 
lodtagin (Sumatra], 310. 371 
Indus nver. 341, 342. 41S. 420, 454, Alexander 
the Cleat's penetration, 8, annezanon by 
Danus of Persia, 3 ; ConQ on. 61 . Eratos. 
thenes on, ri; in Herodotus' dcfiniijon. 4; 
medseraJ g^graphy of, 23 : sn Pmplus e/ the 
Eeythrten &<, 14; Scylast of Caryanda'i 
exploration ol^ 6; Sclcuciu Nikatot’s cros»- 
tng.9 

- Innstanm. " Sre Tcnsisennt 
tonocent IV, pope: and the Mongols. 3t 
Inquisition, the Portuguese, 127; censonbp by, 
279:ittCoa,24i, 269 
Iron. 343. 712. 826: of China, ^6^ 

Irrawaddy nver. 539. 341. 543 n- 
IsalCban, Afghan leader of Bengal, 4SS 

Isabella, queen of Casti le , 33, 36. 96 
Indore of Seville. 23, 32. 70. 73> 7*. 416. 

Alexandrian legends. 28 
Iskander, 579 m 

iJ.n., ja. 33, I3, J97; Its eedquest of India, 
74: lu influence on an. ?s, 73: and Prester 
John Itgend, 2$. Su ah* Miuhma 
Islares. Matnn de, 601, 640 
IcJy. 33, 40: 41. 42. 36, 39. 70; and Alexandrian 
te^nds, 2I; Asian exouoim in, 471 tofot- 
matjoo ibout Aau in, 44. a6j: and Mongols, 

3t. 41: Onona a Mate, 23; porcelain in. 
I1-I2. Prester John legend in, 24; pnaong in. 
148: icnculnire.2S, ti; slavery in. 47. 72, 71, 
Society of Jnui in. 231: Tartara m, 47i 
trade, 13. IS. 16. 33. 43. 44. 45. 49, SO. 33. 54. 

3*. 63. 63. 70, 74, 93. 94. 99. ‘02. ie8, 109. 
110. ail. 112, 113. 114. 124. i]3. 1)6: 


Ocean, 13, 47, 41, loi, loa, ao6. iia. 
‘29. 130. 206, 341, 343, 347. 34*. 393; 
cartography of, 69, 70, 9I, 220, 223; Chinese 
so. 732: Dutch ruYigation in. 20a: ruvigioOB 
oC 98 , Ptnplue ef il^ Erjilireeit See as source oti, 

14 

fnAceofArTun.8 

ladicopleustcs, Cosniai. 5rr Cosnui IndK^ 
pleustcs 

"lodo." Set Sind 

lodocluna. 313; Buddhism m. 361; caitog- 
r*phy of, 220, 223. 36J, European soibcc* 
*». 561-43: floods, 366. geography, 36J-63. 
S0$'*6; mtenal wars, 361: lack of JesmS 
aitenaoD to, 2I3, Mendoza on. 36*-7o: 
Pires on, 363-43: political dinsiosu, 36J. 
363-64. nvcTi, 363-64. 366: Sparuih lOempcs 
to enter, 298 ; strategic pouQoo of Cambsuiu. 
370: trade, 37a Set elt* Cambodia: Laoe 


weaving, 73 

Inmeiiem PeetugeSemuan (1308). I54 
ltd. Maocio. 689. 693, 699. 700, 701 

lugge. Richard, 211 
Ivory, imported by Rome, 13 
Iveuy Co^. diicovtry ol^ 34 
Iwakuu Diisuoa of il73. *96 »■ 


-jifinapataxa," 5rf Jartha 

Jafliu. 343. 434: Je»*«» *». ‘74. Portug^ 
Mtack upon. 270. 273. »74. Set eUe fubery 
Coaat 

Jaggmy. 390 

Jama (aho known ai "Vencai'T. 4°^ 46i, 4*3. 
I3J. comadogy. 439. 439-W. 

ceganisalKei. 439 
Jalal Khan, tidtan of Bengal. 4S4 
■Januliey.** Set Quengmas 
'Jampot'* See Japan 
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■■Jingomi Sff Chicngmii Portuguese chroniden on, 6J2. posiuon m 

“Jingomcs" (Yimtnbil peoples). J36 “Rjtcs Contiovcrsy," 2JO-51; pnests, 661, 

Japan, 306, 313, 433, 486. 733, admimstraRon, 66 z, 666, 670, 671, 714-151 products, 633. 

661, 677, 714, agticulcure, 71a; Gon{alo <36, 638, 676, 71a: Ramusio s use of Pues 

Alvates in. 233. Jorge Alvarez on. 657-60. mformation on, 186; relations with Manila, 

atchiterture. 659, 662, 684,683, 704,716,728. 304. religions, 636, 639, 68o-8r, 714-J®: 

armies. 661. 678, arms, 636, 664, 669, arts, religious tolerance, 670: revolts, 678, 684, 

688, Ashikaga shogunate, 634: Buddhism. 683; “San Felipe atfair," 308-9; seaports, 

303, 659, 660, 661-63, 663, 670-71, Castilian 637; sects, 670, 682, 713-16; Seiigei-<i C coun- 

knowlcdgc of, 37, characteristics of lU try at war") epoch, 654. 725; sexual practices, 

people, 638, 664. 669. 677. 707-8, 714. 728; 639,662.666,707; ShmtS,663.68i; Shoguns, 

Chnstian books in, 793, Christian-Buddhist 661, silver, 633, 636, 637, 677, 712; sire, 633, 

conflicts in, 306, 667; Christianity in, a86. 712; slases, 639, soaal classes, 661, 664, 678. 

303, 308, 666-67, 670. 671, 676. 68o-68e, 714: soaal customs, 687-88; Spanish attempt 

682, 684-83, 689, 696, 703. 708; Chnstian to enter, 298. 299. W; succession. 661, 714: 

manyn of, 717, 719; ones, 667, 677. climate, sugar, 636; suiade, 678, 708; tea, 704. 

433. 636, 637, 676, 712; compamoQS vnth temples, 639. 662, 716: titles, 713: trade, 633. 

Europe, 713; copper, 634, 636, 637. costume. 634, 637; trade with Jesuits. 261, 301, 

656. 638, 707; crime, 639. 664-63, 677, 707. travel abroad, 634; typhoons. 637: universi- 

7a8.curreiicy,63t;Cysaton,703-s:defensej, ties. 663. 666, 671, Valignano in. 

637: derivation of its name. 65a; diei. 664. 236. 237. 239. *93-94; Vabgnano on, 238, 

677, 687-88. 713; "diseovery,’* 283, 633; 259. 260, 280: vassabge. 678, 7°*. 

earthquakes, 637. 663. 707; emperor (DamJ. tVJce,6st; wan, 290,291. 303. 7”' 

633, 660. 661, 677. 678. 708, 712. 713; 713, in Willes’ Hisifry ef Tiavayu, 2ni 

Gaioa de Esealame Alvardo on, 633-36. women, 638-39. 671. 687, 8*71 anting, 

on European maps. 70, 220. 222, 223, 224. 66oi», 671, 679, 714; Xavier m, 283, *»5. 

223, 632-33. 703, 709-10. 819. European 637. 663-68, 794: Ya3it5 on. 66o.^3. 'ef 

soureci on, 227, 632-35. 637, 660, 664, 669. Frou, Luit; Jesuit Ictterboelcs: Jesuit lette« 

68t, 683, 709, 720,726: btiuly tys(em.639n , Japanese mission of 1384-86 in Europe, 262, 
festivals, 682. 684, 723-16, 716-17. fotesu. 727, 743-44. 747"-, I07; commemorate 

677; Franciscans in, 303^, 307, 308, 709. 71 1, psp*! medal, ^7: comments of Alesiwdro 

717-19. geography, 637, 712; gold, 633, 634. Berueo. 697: eontrovetties over, 7**“^; 

83®. 8J7. 712. "Guores" question. 633: envoys denigrated by Spamsh in Japan, 3«' 

Guzman on, 328, 722-19; Hideyoshi’a edict gifts fot Doge of Venice, 699, gifts 

of 1387, 711; Hideyoshi’s teforms, 711; FtaiKCseo dei Medio, 694: gs^'s to Papacy, 

Hideyosb’i wars la Korea, 308; ^tory. 697; gifts fot Philip II, 693, influence on 

712-13, 716, 729, houses, 656, 63S. identified caiti^aphy, 69811.. 710: influence of, '» 

widi “Opangu," 633; Illitu Argcniana}, 637; Europe, 701-3: mscnptions recording, ®9^ • 

infanticide, 677: Inland Sea, 668, 677: iron, 700: lecten of enussanes, 700, 701; nieinbet 

636, 712: Jesuit efforts to penetrate culture, ship, 689-90; objectives. 688-701, pictures 

278; in Jesuit histones, 706, in Jesuit letters. of enussanes, 698, 699, 7OO. 7095 reception 

330, 682-86, Jesuits in, 262, 290-95, 297, by Philip II, 701: reception mVeruce, 698-99. 

6st, 682. 708, 711. justice, 67S-79, 708; relations with Maflei, 324- 

Koreans in. 722; kuni (political units), 710. "Japang." See Japan 

713: language. 636, 661 n., 669, 6731-80. Japata(Java), 386, 389 

7>4> 729: Ian, 678, 708; Buxeda de Levya on, Japeth. zj 

184; literacy, 664, 671, 687: locabsm. 634, “Japdes." See Japan 

668, 67a, 678, 708, 714, location, 636, 676, '"Japun.” See Japan 

710. Maflei on, 326, 706; Marco Polotm, 37: Jaunpur (Indra), 4Z4, 434 

mamage, 638, 678; Miyako (Kyoto), 663; •’Jaui" (nanves of Java and Sumatra), 37® 

monasteries. 671; Muromachi era, 68z. Java, 417, 489. 5OO, 372. 574. 753.*^' 

names m the West. 65a-33; navy, 308; 390; Barros on, 376, beliefs. 391: ^ ^ 4 

obsequies, 717: papal designation as part of Knewkdge tj .411 Ae Kingdoms, Lon s 

Portuguese conquest, 294; paper, 688, 694, Lndshipi in ihr H'orlJ, S9i Buddhism. ^3‘’7^. 

people, 636, 638, 669, 677, 714; pjgnmages, cannibalism, 391 , censorship of Pires m 

716: piracy, 634, 723. Pues on, 633-54; mation on, 186: ciues, 589; ' 

polincal divisions, 284, 660. 7m, 713; 39I, Conn m, 61, 62; crafts. 58J. J ' 

Portuguese in, 128, 135, 634, 668, 677; currency, 389; customs, 59*: Dv“cb m. 99. 
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on Europein maps, 70, ii 6 ; Euiopeao soutces 
00. 302. 387; Franciscans m, j86, Gois* and 
Osono's discusuon of, 196, Hindus in, 586, 
internal wars. $i 6 ; longs, S86, 59011.: 
temoj on, 197, Majapahil penod, 5071L, 
S09. 57a, J89; Mandeville on, 79; Marco 
Polo on, J7; Mongol expedition from China 
against, 587, mountains, j88; Muslims in, 
386, native wntuigs, 587, Odonc of Por- 
denone on. 40: people, 385, 390. Pites on, 
170: placement, 388; political divisions. 
389-90; ports. 387, 388-89; Portuguese in. 
38d, 390, ptoducu, 389; relations with China, 
37d: tebnoiis with Malaya, 309, relaDois with 
Singapore, 307; religion, 389: revolti, 307: 
oao. 388; tports, 387, lupersntioiis. 39«. 
Varthema in, 1*3, iM j women, 390 
Jengtns Khan, 30-ji, 31 
Jetdnunoi, monastery of the (Lisbon), 99-100 
Jerusalem, 101, loa; as center of earth, aa. 93 
Jesuit histones: eeniorihip, 3a4; contents, 318, 
311. 388, on Japan, 344, 70d 
Jesuit letterhooki. Carles (Evota) of 139*. J*®. 
*7*: censorship, 134, 319, 320: Coimbra 
‘ones. 3*8; contents, 331. «7S-7di copynghts, 
319: coiu, 320; “Indian letten,*' 318, 320. 
323, Itaban senes, 319, 431, “Japan letters.’* 
32».ai, 323; Latin senes, 319. 32«. «3>. 
aumben pnnted, 319, 873, official annual 
letter eelleenoni, 323, Pomiguese senes. 
320, 322, 4|t, 878: pnees, 319: printed guides 
and eoUmons, 312, pubUcauoa eencen. 320. 
publicsnoa hiitoty, 448: and Reformanoii. 
319. telubility, 320; sue. 3>9. >20. 873: 
as sources on Asia, jsi; Tramemno press, 
319. translationi, 319. 328, 431! unautboiucd 
publicanom, 319 

Jesuit letters, 130. 134, 182, i8j. 1*4. 2«i. 35*. 

1*3. 393. 818, 823: “allied documeno," 31*5 
annual Icncrs (Lifirrar enmwr), 281, Ji*. 321. 
33*. 430. 871S, 8S9, 720. 721. 72»: OB Asus 
polincal otganiaation, 4331 Buddhism in. 


6lrn.; on Cambay, 438-87: oa caste. 44j. 
censorship, 248, 294, 317. 3**. 321. 328, 45®. 
81a, 873, 878, 681, 8I3. 72I; on Chuia, 295. 
742. 747. 748. coUeenoni, 43o: «ont^ 
313. 318-19. 323. 329, 330. 431; crtiUbdUT. 
3*8, 323. ’328, 427. 44«. *9*. 723. 728-2 . 
deehne m number from Inia, 320. JI2-23; 
defiaenoei. 688; dispatches of 
niccessors, 430: distnbonon, J14. 8'3. 8^ 
317, 428-29 : “edifying letters.” 3 U. 3i*. 
entertainment value. JIS: Ayve*". *♦*' ***• 
317. impact upon Europe. 331. ^ 

32*. 313. 430. “lodian letters, J'*' 

431. 674-73; mfluence on 
Itaban senes. 673 i on Japan. «3-64. 

674-76, 881, 882-88, 889. 7®*. 7**’ ^ ^ 


leaeis.” 324. 33*. 430 d., 674-76, 688, on 
Korea, 720. Latin translationi, 317. Malfa'i 
coUection!, 324, 326, on Malacca, 3l>l8. 
model repotts, 321, in modem bistotical 
wnlingi, 723-26: on MughuJ empire, 
431-32. 433. omissions, 44®. to persons 
outside the Society, 317, Peruschi on, 432. 
Portuguese senes, 673, pnnting, 873; as 
propaganda, 3*4-*3. 3*9. Rica on. 3*4. 
at loureei on Aoa, 321. 330. as sources for 
Cysat, 703;isiourcej for the history of other 
Olden, 279. on southeast Asia, 300-301. 
Spanish translations, 317**-! on Spicenes, 
29C(, 609. 811-22: stitisno. 330. 447-48: in 
SwrtsetiiDd, 70J; translanons, 875, 728; on . 
translationi of Indian literature, 280; types, 
317-18; unpublished letters, Ji*: VaLgnano 

on, 237. 281, 293. 294. 3*8. 676: Xanet's 
letters in Europe, Ji3-*6. 32*-22, on Yezo, 
723-23 

Jesiua, 127, i} 0 , 261, 309. 4*4. accommocUtion 
poh^. 230-31, 262. 294. 296, 299. 300, 
J02.J, JI3-J4. 329. 6»3-*4, 7*9. 799. 800; 
admiranoo of Japanese, 283, 2I4, 488: m 
Arahan. 373! atumpted convenion of 
Akbar. 43*. attempu 10 enter Ch i n s, 293^. 
382-3, 798, 799. u* Bachan, atl. m Bengal, 
a73. 437. 4«. >*> Cambay. 43W1. cataJoguei 
of amssoDanea in Ease. 249. 235. 263 
Catbeeiimfo House of. 263: m Celebei, 
8I$.I9: m Ceyleui. a». 273-74! at Chat^ 
Cb'ing. 302; on Chini. 794-*<3. *“ Cochin, 
283. the college of Coimbrt, 246. 249. 294 n.. 
232; coU^e of Macao, i®*! toUcgt of 
hta^ca, 287: at College of Se. Paul (Goa), 
283: commesoal entcipnsei. 2pO'9>. 296. 

301, J03. and confiscation of Indian bools, 
438; eontnbunoni to cartography, 223, 224. 
controveny over the Seixa. 287. 289, con- 
vcnioa policy, 230, 231, 233. >92. 298, 429. 

448, cOBvenions, 230. 23*. 233. >64, 17*, 291. 

292, 293. 30s. 429. 433. 448. 6«J. 614 n, 

617. 887. 871: correspondence system. 
233-34. 237. *3*. 287, 3*4-«3. 329. 872: 
deaths. 23I: disputanons, 233, aSo, 291, 68a, 

8I4: doctsine of direct action. 329; efforts 
to ’penetrate non-Westem culture. 278; 
eapulnoB fiom Amboina, 289; on Hshery 
266, 270; garb. 681; Goa center. 283: 
batdihjps. 428. 431. 447. 448. 612, 811; 
Hideyothi'l edict of expulson of 1387, 304-3. 
nl, 711. and Hindinim, 43>^a; hinory of 
nusBon us Ana. 237; in India. a49, 252, 262. 
2^79: 00 Indian ehatacterucica. 444; 
|~i..n ■tatioaa. 284. 283-68. 271, in Japan, 

284. 290-95. 304. 63*. 689. 6I2 : on Jews. 444 : 
befc of aicennoa to soudieait Ana, 2IJ, 31]: 
at Labore, 483. 484. language Budy. 238. 239. 
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Jesuit*— {fonOnufii) 

260 n,, 271. 276, 278. 279, 280, 287, 291.29], 
29^1 ]29, 4]^]9, 461, 464, 666, d79-8o, 6Si, 
689, 729, 776. 797, 798. 800, 801, 806-7, 8** : 
leadership, 260-61, 294, 612; leadership 
cnses m Goa, 251-253, 254; tn Macao, 
I9J-97. 301, 797. m Malacca. 795-96; m 
Manaar, 270-72, in Meoado, 288; Mendoza 
on, 7940., military crusade against China. 
297. 329. 798, 806, 8]3, mission at Peking. 
794; missiomzuig methods, 249, 250, 256, 
259. 271. 292. 293-94, 307. 329. 429. 4*3. 669, 
671, 672, 689. 718, 796-97, 798, 799-800; 
missions to Akbar, 275-78: 448, 4S>-67; 
m Moluccas, 288, 617. 620, monopoly m 
Japan, 299, 688, 706, 717, 718, 7190.; on 
Moon, 444. morale, 252, 261, 28211.: w 
“Moro,” 615, m Mylapore, 274; Nagasaki 
staaoD. 291; nationalities oC ui faJieado, 
258, 299: numben in vanous Asian staoooi. 
249. 253, 255, 258, 263 n., 287-88, 448: 
opposition to zmbtary conqueu of China, 300; 
in Phibppmei, 297, 625 : “Pidgm Portuguese," 
436; 00 Portuguese in lodu, 44s; pruiaag 
enterpnses, 262, 314, 437, ?oi n., 827: 
ptocutaton, 254, 256. 801: the Professed. 251, 
in Punical, 271; recall of Sanchez, 301: 
reenuu, 258, 261, 264. 282, 296, 617. 
798: relauons vnch Brahmans, 253. 280, 447: 
relations with Ftaacucani, 30^8, 717-19: re- 
lations with Hideyoshi, 503; relations wstb 
St. Thomas Christians, 267. 269; tebuons 
with secular officials, 242; relations with 
Vijayanagar, 274-75, 433< 466; and Rites 
Cmtiovcny, 250, 437, 679-80; rivalry with 
other orden, 268, role mpadroaio, 247. 285: 
schools. 249, 271; on sodomy, 444, 445: 
in Spicenes, 287-510; and statisuo, 665 n.; 
"term quesnon,'' 437, 679-80; in Teniate. 
288. 619; trade, 261, 301, 6900., 719: in 
Tiavancote, 266, troubles with Buddhists. 
291; in Tuticonn, 271; use of by lanschoten. 
2Qi; Visitor*. 255-56, 261, wotldliQcss, 309; 
on Yogis. 442 

Jesus: compared to Buddha, 37; Matu's treat- 
ment of. 19 

Jews, 433; banned in Portuguese temlones,2St; 
in China, 795; at court of Akbat, 275; m Goa. 
264; m India, 243, 444; sn Portugal. 94. 95, 
103: as source of mfoimaoan about East, 29, 
in Spam, 57; in trade, 50, 94 

JJ*-pln kuo ("Ijnd of the Rismg Sun’’), 652 
Jmji (lodu). 466 

Jiianesvar:_recdiQon o€ Bliagav4Jjiiii, 2S0 
Jotcn Du O, 662 n. 

{Japanese Buddhist sect), 670 a, 71s 
“Jdgues.” &e Yogis 


John, the Oriental Patiiacch: visit to Rome of 
about 1x22, 26 

John U, king of Portugal, 95, 252, i}}, X]?; 
concern with Africa, 54, 35-5*. 64, 92: 
interests in trade and exploration, 55-56 
John III, king of Portugal, 153. 176: apotheosis 
of Xavier, 327; communication with Xavier, 
283; m condict over Moluccas, 116; death. 
240: directives of 1545. 239-40: finanaal 
crms, 126, and freedom of the seas, <79: 
and Kotte succession crisis, 272; letters of 1536 
ind 1545 to papacy, 179: and Mesa da 
Consaenna, 242; patroruge of Banos, 190: 
patrotuge of College of SaiiUe-Baibe and 
students. 245, 246: policies for Chmtian 
nussioQ. 239, 240, 253; reception of Pigsfetta, 


174: trade admmiscranon, itS, 13X, 171 
John XXII, pope, 41, 43 
John of Avu* marriage alliance, 51 
John of Cambaluc, archbishop. See John 01 
Monte Corvino 

John of Capua- as translator of Puiefiaienrre, 27 
John of Monte Comno, *’• ♦J* ** 

archbishop of Cambaluc, 40; and ChroHuIe 
^Behemui, 42 

John of Plano Carpini, S3> 7^ 

embassy to Mongolia, 31-32; Hutory e/the 
MengeU, 32 
Johore (Malaya), 788 
Jobore Lama (Mala)ra), 516 
Johoie nver, 516 
Jordan of Sevnac, 43, 60. 265 
Joseph, pnest of Malabar, xoi, i37-3^ *61, 
164.337 

ot astrologers), 442 
Jonui. Paulus. 410 D.. 49r> 777 
Jua island, 392 n. 

Juan nver, 389, 391 
Judah ' lost tribes of, 283 
Julal-uci-Din, sultan of Delhi, 382 n. 

Juhus II, pope, 112, 165 

JuLus in. pope, 126; support of Portuguese 
Christian mission, 240 
Jumna nver, 454, 4S0 
Juicheas. 774 n. 
juru-nihs (secirtaries), 5(3 
jusDnum emperor of Rome, ar, 2a 


Kabul. 420; Akbar’i campaign at, 276 
Kaempfer, Engelbert, 725 , n 1 

Kaffir^ 486; as students at College of St. Paul. 

a6] , 

Kagoshima. 657. 663. 664. 667. 67a; J«“° “*• 
290; Xavier in. 283 
Kairrud (Na3rar chieQ, 357 m 

Kakazaki Yoshihito, 725 . 

Kakubinfor Kotyo Daiihi, founder ofA«X»t<’h 

716 
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KiUtUn nvtr, 551 a. 

Kalinu (Sinphe ishnds), 611 
Kalamiir (India), 454 

Kalanao, niW of Quipit (PhUippinca), 6J7 
XiiJan (Niyar achool), j6i 
Kalidasa. 77 

"Kalileah and Dinnah,” 74 

Kaluiitr uWali, ruJcr of the Dcccan. j* j 

Kalmadi nvet. jya n. 

Kalinga (India), 41a 

Kambhiyat (India), 4J4 

Kami (Japanese deinej). 68i, 61a. 7idB. 

Ktmpcky (utle for regent m Japan), joy. 711 

I^mpar (Sumatra), J09, 310, 371 

Kampon^r (vilUgei of Amboina), 393 n., 610 

Kamul (India), 374 n. 

Kanata (India). 334, 38a, 436 n. 

KaniJj' (Ceylon), 344-43; Portuguese control oC 
»73. 874 

Kangra (India), 434 

Kaniyanr (caste), 367: Priest Joieph'i depiction of 


"IWathin.” See Cannanore 

Ki^li-KoUi (on Seram island), 394 

"Kossiar" (short for Kanya Kumari), 408, 

4080, 

Kokaoi language, 260 n., 390. 436 
Korea (Chosen), 309, 729. Chnsiiam in. 30S, 
72t: climate, 721. depicted as an island, 721; 
emperor. 722, on European maps, 223, 124, 
223, 22d, 720; European sources on, 720, 
geography, 722; gold. 722; Hideyoshi’s wan 
SIS. 308, 720. location, 720, 721, and Marco • 
Polo. 37. military strength, 720, 721; Mongol 
snvasioo of, 72an.; name, 720, people, 
720. 722; piracy. 634. pimung, 83. products. 
721: relauonihip to Chma, 720. 721. 817; 
relacioaship to Japasi, 720, seclusion, 722; 

Koctakulam (Indu), J30 

KoRayam (India), J30 , 

Kone (Ceylon). 344. Portuguese in, 272, 273i 


>J7 

Kappau (India). 331 
Kapuaa nver. 38t n. 

Karakorum, 3a. 33 

Xaranja (India); Francucani in. 234 

Kashmir. 467; Jerome Xaviet in. 277: textiles. 13 

Kathiawar pemoiuU. 394. 396, 402 

Kayaoi (tnbe ofComeo}, 384 a. 

Kuhu, 338.59 

Kiehs], ruler of Tidore, 608. Set Tidere Voague 
K8ehi] Bubaear, ruler of Halmaheta, 600 
Xechil Umar, ruler ofMaksan island, 600 
Kedah (Malay peninsula), 3 to, 3(2, 324, 326, 627 
Kedin(Java). 3890. 

Kigon (Japanese Buddhut sect), 670 n. 

Kelanlan (Siamese territory on Maby peninsula). 
328 

Kent Ram Raja, ruler 0/ Travancote, 263 
Khalji suluns of Delhi, 4190. 

Khandesh. Deccan kingdom of India, 479 
Khanua (India), 420 

Khudaband Khan, ruler of Surat, 433, 436 
Khuraiams, 401, 42a 
Khush-'adam, noble of Gujarat, 398 
Kieek (Burmese for "holy place”), 33S 
Kiangsi, province of China. 739 n. 

Kilakarai (India), 409 
Kiul river, 424 

Kiwam-ul Mulk, noble of Gujarat. 398 
"Klingi" (name for natives of Kalinga m 
Malacca), 412, 313 

KobS Daiihi, Buddhist patcuich of Japan, 716 
Koda Shigetomo, 726 

KakytDcishi. founder olNes»n> sect of Japanese 
Buddhism. 716 

Kolambu. ruler of Limasawa m the Philippines. 
628,629, 630,631,633 


succession cnui us, 272 

KourU (title of chief baili£ at Akbat'i couii), 
433 

Kenikgems (name for residences of royal ladies 
of Malabar). 333 

Kifs or Kfytun (Shingen SDonasse school and 
sacred place in Japan). 66 j 
KatktklM Talaehfinever (gevereot of Calicut), 

33811. 

Knshna Diva Riyya, ruler nf Vijayaiugar, 
372a.373.411n. 

Knshna nver, 409. 4i> 

Krofflberger press (Seville), 183 
Kron. Ferdinand, sj8 
Kiktaiyu (Brahmans of Malabar), 360 
KMekt no mayt-uma (neck decorauoiu worn 
at fetuvals us Japan), 639 n. 

KuUai Khan, 34, 33, 36 

JCmW (aaiocMr Japanese word for ShSgun), 
71a 

Kuch Bihar, 48a 

/C>(/Mbigi (temple at Nara us Japan). 716 
Kulbasga (India), 384 n. 

"Kumaon." Set Himalayas 
KusoroN (caste), 366 

Kulb Shiha dynauy of Golconda, 478, 479 n. 
Eutb-uhMulk (popular tscle for the rulers of 
Golconda), 3840- 

Kutdi. GulfoC 46X 

XuuimM (caste), 403, 486 

Koyuk, Mongol Grand Khan: and Christianity, 

32 

Kwangsi, provuice of China, 739 n., 748 
Kwangtung, province of China, 296. 73a, 733, 
737.7390,. 749. 767.801 
Xweicbow province of China, 73911. 

Kyoto. 5rt Miyako 
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Kyu^u. 30}. 66i, 667, 668. 683, 685. 689, 710; 
tnuuano of, to Rome, 301; Jesuit nusuonis, 
393; polmol UJUU. 713: Spanish jn, 398. 
See iilie Japan 

Lniiai, Muslim traden, 3}6 
Lac, 406. 420, 342, 343; &om Cabral’s voyage. 
104 

Laccadive islands, 346, 348 
Lidroacs (Manana) islands, 493, 6a8, 643; 
aims, 627. 640: birds, 640; customs, 640, 644; 
diet, 627; intetnal wars, 644: language, 644; 
Mendoza on, 644; name, 627; Oviedo oa, 
183, 64a: people, 627: placement, 640: 
Spanish in, 627; thievery, 627; trade, 644 
Lagan (sheMsh of the Philippines), 633 
. ’‘Laghaa.” .See Lagan 
Lagos, 32. 33. 92, 93 
Lagos. Vicente de, 237 

Lahore, 434, 439, 461, 464: Akbat’s court to. 
276-77: Armenian Chruoans m, 463; Jesuits 
at. 278, 463-63, 467; Yogis at, 464-63. See olsa 
Akbar; India; Jesuits 

rjjner, Oiogo, Jesuit general, 798; Goan 
policies, 232 
Lake Baikal, 8190. 

Lake Vampana^ 443 
LakoB. See Lugot 
Laksattuna (of Cambodia), jti 
Lakshml: sueuette found at Pompeu, 13 
Lampado itlind, 7960.; Poteuguese 

trading at, 293 

Lancaster, Jaraei, 213,478, 300, 302, 393 
LanoUotto, Nicolo, 723; and the Indian 
mission, 249; SB Quilon, 263: suggestions on 
communacatioii, 234 
“Langeiannes.” Set Lan-oas 
Laogeoes, Barest, 49011. 

Languedoc, la4 

Lan-nas (a people of southeast Asu), 336 
Laos, 311, 36s: BurmCK in, 363; Cruz on. 
363-66; geography, 366; kingdoms, 323; 
people. 366; religions, 366; trade, 366 
Lao-Cai (Chinese for “oSiaals"), 734 
Lao-tzu, I13 

Lapu-Lapu (chief of Mactan iJiml in (be 
Phihppioin), 634, 633 

’’Laxsamane'* (admiral of Malacca), 510, 5S1 
Las s o. Battolameii, 223, <20 n. 

Laoni. Brunetto, 29. 74, 73 
“Laue." SeeLawai 
Lauenburg, duke oC 199 
Laurmtian ponulan of 1331, 66, 67 
Lavanha. Joiio Bapusta: tevuUHS of Bairos’ 
work, 190 

Lavezans, Guido de, 297 
Lavrai (Donseo), 3I1. 38) 

‘’Lcachis.” Set Htws-aa dnen-A'a yu-shik 


Lead, 102, 108; distribution of. 108; price oi^ 102 
Leagues, Portuguese mantime: definition. 341 n- 
Leao Pereira, Caspar de, 241, 233 
"Leasse.” See inusset island 
Lecam (Timor island), 399 
L’dcluse, Charles de, 194, igs, 201,203 
Legas^ Miguel Lopez de, 627, 643, 723, 746; 

in Philippines, 289, 296 
Leghorn, 694; pepper importation, i}6 
Le>-U;/(euetioaf), 482 

Lespiag.744;ettiblishment of spice staple at, 134 

Icitio, Duarte: misnon to Akbar, 276 
Leme, Mennque, 386, 389 
Lemos. Jorgd de, 197, 203, 496. 497, 5*3, 317, 
J7J. 374 

Lemto nver, 331 n. 

Leo, king of Armenia, 77 
LeoX, pope, 179, 2320., 304, 36*1 relaaons 
wuh Portugal, 113, xi3S Spamsb- 

Pomiguese territorial claims. 167, r68; use of 
Ftanciscani in misuonaty vtoik, 234 
Leo of Naples : and Alexandrian legends, 28 
“Lconhaiii" (Portuguese vessel), 163 
Leopards: gift to papacy, 167 
lepanto. battle ofi >32 
Lepusculus, Sebastian, )s6 
’X^ueos.” Stt Iiu-«h'iu islands 
Lesser Sundas, 61. 399; eanogrsphy of, 70! 
Marco P^o on. 37 

Leubenstein, Martin. 703 .4 

Levau. 3, 9, 16, so, 39, 43, *9> 63, 71, 8J; ^ 
Crusaders, aa; as mtenntdiary. 27, T/* 
Italian losses in, 30: Louis K's expedition t^ 
33; and Portuguese tpice monopoly, 124, 12 , 
129. 130; and Prener John legend, 26; 
seiiculrure. 46, 84; in trade. 9t. >29 
Levya, Buxeda de, 184 
Leyden: pnsangin, (39 
Leyma, Doa Joao de, 412 a. 

Leyte island (Phihpputn), 628, 64} 

Lhoost. Jacobus, 429 

“Lumpo’' (-Isn-ts near Nmgpo)- ** 

Liaotung pcmtuula, 819, 8a5 
Ucbe&dd, Nicholas. Set Nicholas. Thomas 
iLctefea* tysteaa of Mmg China), 73 ®- 
Tifhtana.” Stt Lec a m 
Lido (Venice), 699 
Udge. 77, 70a 
LiegDitz: Mongols in, }l 
Liga nver. See Kaluudi nver 
13 m» , Dom Paulo de, 317 
Limadan (India), 404 
Lunasawa island (Philippines). < 

631 

Luoof, Pedro de, 224 

Im Rug (Chinese iBirate).7*d 
langiyats (phallic worshipped of Shi»»)' 37» 


). 6a8, 628 n., 630, 
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Lmichoten,JanHuygen van, j8a. t)$-i04,ti6, 
2^7. 478. 45'Oi 301. JOS, jo6, jij, J17, J40k 
J 5 *. 374, 378. 380, j88, J89, J9J, 59*11, 
709. 777. 824; on India, 482-90 ; infiueoce, 
489; hu map of Ana, it}, 820: tourca, 197, 
200-201, 499, 820; on soucheait Ana, 499 
Lin-tiin: Odonc ofPordenonein, 41 
Lmtun uland {somenmej T.infin , Tuo-mjn. 
"Veniaga,'' or '■Tamao’'3, 737 

37. 96, 100, lor. loa, 103, 131, 162, 737, 
770, 798: admiralty ofUcr, 223; blockade of, 
140. aj center of explotabon, jj; ai ecDter of 
34. 92-^4. 93. 97. 98. 103, 104, loj, 
106, loS, III, 114, i]6, 119. 120, >21, 122, 
134. 123, lad, 128, 129, 230, 131. 132, I3S, 
138, 140,138; Coliunbui ID, 36,Dutchm,i33, 
<38, 200; Rortncmei in, 103-4, 114; 

ID, 94, 108-10, 111, 119-20, 161; Italian 
colony of, 93; Japaneie miision an. A9I-99, 
701: Malabar prietu in. 23a; and Moon, jl; 
pepper pncei, 143. 144, pnblenceorijOi-Oo, 
748; population, too, M3 a; printing lo, 
>49. 139; recepaon of Cab^ toi; reeepooa 
of VaicQ da Gama, 98; cehabiliuooa oC 
9^100: Spatuah 10, 94, lupply of ipicei a^ 
>38; Veoeuasiu, 104-7, <291 Xavier U1.24O 
l2UbiTiui,7M 

Lxtteru emiiaea 3<8, 440, VaLgnaao'l work on, 
2di. 5«</i«Jeauitlec(en 
Armenia, 34 

lau-ch'iu itlacdt. 729, 733, 789: on European 
napt, 223, 722; Europeaw in, 722 . people, <37 
Uvtt d'hturti (ra. 1460), 72 
toaiu, Garcia de, 127, 297, 380. 399. <39 
toaica, Miguel de. 74<. 747. 773 n- 
bOweniieia Sapia S08 
Lobani mien of Bihar (India}. 423 
Loloda ulanda, 607, <14 
lomelliiu, fianolonuneo, 93 
London, 40, 3I, 66 } n.; pnoCiog in. I49. <3^1 
at spice tuple, 128 n. 

Long John of Yprea, 38 
Lontar (Banda itland), O09 
Lope de Vega, Feluc, 29< 

Lopes, Fcanotco, 433 

Lopei. Tomd, 121, 20<. 493 

Lopes de Cascanheda, Femao, IJ3, 182, 


420-26; on Mughu! empire, 433, on pearl- 
fiihmg, 347; sources, 187-89, 423, 496, 738. 
on southeast Asia, 496-97, tramlations, 189, 
travels, 287, 496 
“Loretcre.'' Stt Saparua island 
Lo re nr e tn, 72, 73 
Loreto, 698 

Louis IX, king of France, 33 

Louresifo, Fernao, 93 

“Louthias,” SeeLta-('ei 

Louvain, 70, J19, 430, 673 

Lovek (Cambodia}, J09, 309IL, 320, 311, 

363. 366.369 

tow Countnet* 2t intermediary between 
Francs and Gennany, 123; relations with 
Spam, 127, 131; m tugir trade, 94 
Loyola, Ignat] us de, 234, 314,316.328; Barreto's 
letter to. 293, biography, 243, 326; canonua- 
bon, 326; orgaiutauon of Socseiy of Jesus, 
231: lelaiionihip with Fi2ncii Xavier, 
243-46, 272 
loyola, Jorge de, 6S9 

Loyola. Martin JgnaDui de, 498. i6i, 369, 73°. 
73» 

"L02011.*' Stt Luzon 
Luang Piabasg (Laos}. }li, 363 
Lubetk; peppes in, >S9 
Lucca; tenetdrurt, 46 
Luceoa.Jo8o de. 327 
Lucerne, 703 

Ittadtnui: la Germany. 29 
“LufSe*.*' Stt Liuon 

Midovicus Georgius. Stt Baibuda, Luu JorgI de 
"Lugo.’’ Stt Lugoi 
Luger (Stats}. 321, J24> 363 
LuO, lOsmond. 83 

LiDg-ch'ing emperor (China}, 734 O. 
lauudi. 284 a-. 296-97. >01, 3B8 
Ijiio-Icdians. 4I2, 483. 483 
Xat-iung Q21Z00), 7I9 
"Lutatio.’' Stt lonui 
lauiser, Manu. 12a 

luzoB (also relened to u "Lozon," “Lujoes,” 
"Luzcoes”}, 399. 6i6, 637, 64), 644: gold oC, 

626. 643, 643: aoccu region. 643: on Euro- 
pean maps, 6a6 o.; Mutlinis in. 643 : products, 

626 sw 646; religion, 643 


296, 202, 203, 222, 226, 123. 339. 34°, 37t. 
423. 42I, 427, 431, 306, SI}, S40, 331, 333. 
J62. 373, 374, 380. 38I, 391. 393. 603, 606, 
63621., 739, 747, on "Baneanei" of Vijaya- 
nagai, 378-79; ceosotthip of bis wusk, 
133-34. 28I: on China, 73*-J9. »» Cosmbia. 
187, 188; in contemporary hbrsnet, sips 
Couto on, il»n.; on Deccan. 3»J^4: 
desenpnon of Goa. 390; influence on Maflo. 
448: informants. 4>3. «>“ 

Malacca. 316; on Mughul-Afgban wars. 


Lyons, J2. 702; as center of trade, 124, 123: 

pnnting in, 249. 130 
Lyons, Council of. and Mongols, 3 1, 3a 

Ma'bar. 407 

Maaya Dunnai, rebel of Ceylon. 47a 
Mabas (a people of “Moro'j. 614 
Macao, aap, 686. 6I9, 706. 70*. 742, 743. 
733. 7960., 798, 801: Cainnftit m, 196; 
coaveruon |>obcy in, 296: at diocese, 241, 
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Micao— (tonlinueil) 

tgy; oa Eiuopem xmpt, 224, £i7-iS; 
“Fachet of the Cbmcum” m, 240: JesuiU in, 
295. 196. 301, 797. 799. Portuguese in, IJJ, 
295. 296, Jit, jii, Soo; Fonugucse-Spaniih 
nvalnes at, 29^500; pnntiog in, 262, S09; 
Suichez in, 299, 800-801, Spanish in, 298; 
Vslignano in, 256, aj7, 296, 799, im. 
also China 
Macassars, 6i6 

Maaareo (adal waves), 470, 545 
M2ce. S99 
Macerata (Italy), 698 
Machado, Antomo, 277 
Machuca, Gregorio Vargas, 310 
Mactan island, 634, 63<S 
“Macuas” (Christians of Travancore), 434 
Madayi (India), 350 
Madeira, Jo3a, 309 n., 310 
Madeira islands, 52, 92, 94: in the sugar trade. 
94, 100 

Madeini. Ste Maaya Diumai 
“Madre de Dios" (Postugueie camck), 213, 809 
Madtemaluco. See loud '1-Mulk 
Madrid, 124, 371. <56511., 686, 701, 7tO, 744, 
745 , 798, 805 il; Japanese nusaon in. 692-93: 
ptmtuig in. 150, X83 
Madrignano, Arcangelo, 164 
Madura (bdia), 434, 466, 589; munonaor 
acovity in, 265: I^suau in, 274 
Mafia, Giovanni. 201, iti, 212, 496. 506. 340, 
354. 373. 609 a. 680, 68t, 696. 703. 704. 7^ 
707. 708, 710, 7n. 724. 727. 7*8. 777n.. 
809: on Buddhism in Burma. 338-39: 
on Burma, 336-37; on China, 803-3; Chinese 
characters compared to Egyptian hier^ 
glyphics, 803 ; on Chinese examination system, 
804: cnodsms of China, 804-3; exoticism in, 
431; Hislonarum Misamm hbn XKf, 323; on 
I nd i a, 448-49, 449-31: influence of Darroson. 
326; on Japan. 706; as Latmut, 3x5-36; 
objectives, 448 ; on Portuguese in East, 43i>-5i, 
803: relations with Ftdis, 686;reliabilicy, 334; 
llerum aSoditaleJfsu in OnnUe 324; Rica to, 
324, Sassem oa 323 a; sources, 324-25, 
448-49. 43>. 301, 633 a, 706, 803; oa 
xomheasr Asu, joi: VjLgzuDO cn, 336; 
and Xavier's biography, 327; on Yogis. 449 
“Magaduras" (festivals of Luion), 643 
Magalhies, Diogo. 618, 619, 630 
MagallUes, Cabnel, 739 a 
"Magatucos" (Tagalog deities), 643 
Magellan, Ferdinand, 123-16, 117, laj, 168,1704 
173. 220 a, 393. 624, 628, 630, 631, 633. 639, 
633; his Asian slave, 172, 628; blood compacts 
{kasikast), 629, 633; in Cebu, 631-35; con- 
tacts with Charles t, It5: death, 63j;£denoa 
210; ngmficance of^ 227 


Magellan. Strait of, I99 
“Magepahex." Sre Majapahit dynasty of Java 
Magnetic compass: Conti on, 82 
“Magot,” 59 

Maguindatuo (on Mindatuo island), 641 
Maha Qukrap'at, king of Siam, 337 
Maha Sangidach (high pnestt of Cambodia). 
36S 

Maha T*ammaraja, king of Sum, 335. 55" 
AUkahkiitasa, 12. 438, 439; compared with the 
Dunne Cemedf, 75 

A/dhonuUnn pbig sacrifice" of Malabar), 
336 IL. 409 
Mahaiuoda nver, 414 
Mahavira (Jam apostle). 460 il 
Mahe (Indu). 351 
Mails nvef. 403 
Mabiffi (Indu). 40a, 404 
Mahm. king of Sum, 533 il 
Mahmud i, lultan ofGu)araC, 393, 397. 397 
40a 

Mahmud Shah, rulei of Bengal, il}, 424. 425* 
426 

"Mahomcao Zelaldim Ecbebar." Set Akbar 

"Mamatos.” Sit Maineitu 

Afainaois (caste), 366, 483 

Mainz: bMk fiun, i$9 

Maiedica, 82 

Meitry-l/pemhaJ, it 

Maize: m China, 766, 768 

Majapahit dynasty of Java, 386, 389 

Majorca, 694 

Majiundar, R. C., 492 

Makassar. Set Celebm 

Makian island, J92, 393, 600, 604 
Malabar (Kerala): Barbosa on, 186, 

Brahmans of, 360-62; Cabral m, rol, 
calendar, 349; castes, 137, 355. 35*' 
castes of rtaeigners, 368-69; Chetunun 
Perunul, 348 , Chnstun jmsstons in, 229, 23S. 
263; anes, 349-33; dress, 338; e«ent, 34*. 
ixanascansin, 231: Gujaratis in, 368:h^ty. 
J4*-49; imperial regaha, 349. 3545 Jor^ f 
Seveiac in, 43; jusace, 338-59: kings of, 3«. 
3Sj; Mar Abraham in, 267; mamage, 166. 
J33-36; malnhaeal system, loi, 166. 355. 
Mdseza la, s6i; eul/tier organization. 3S». 

363; Muslims m, 348. 3S8. 359. 368-W; 

name, 348; Nayar-relaCed subcastes. iooi 
Niyazs, 362-63; Odoric of Pordoww «L 
40; political divisions, 34I. 348-49: polluting 
castes, 366-«8: and Portugal. 97, 103. *3*' 
pregnancy tires, j6a; priests fiom, in Europe, 
lot; products. 352; punishments, 358-59. 
religion. 354; Romani in, 347: ThonJas 

Qinsoans in. 231; Sermgi on, 135: Spnng^ 
on, X6j: succession practices, 355. 557"5 » 

superstitions, 361, temples, 361; topogrzp 
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i6; waterwayx, 34!; 


34*1 3*8: Varthemaon, i< 
women, 359 
MaUbar ChmQani. See St Thomaj r hr..>..~ 
‘Malabar ntei,” afig n. 


Mali 


Mildive iilands. <54, 343. 412, 417, bapwm of 
tingoC 265, on European maps. 69, French 
m, 178. government. 34J, language. 346, 
Musbnu m, 346, name. 345, people, 346. 
placenrent, 345-46, Portuguese in. 345. 
products, J46 

Maleka {also known as Sirela), ruler of Brunei, 


Malhdn uland (more commonly Homonhdn), 


iij. 137. 140, Ido, aap. stio, 6og, 

6»7. 689, 731, 733. 7^8, ,88: acceptance of 
Mam, 309; Bengalis m, 415. 314: Burmese sn, 

339: Cambodian envoys at. 504; Cannibals. 

311: censorship of Pires' infbrmaoaa on, 186, 

314, 73 i-3a : Chnsoan community 
of. 241. 249. air, 286-87; cbmate.jty, diocese 
of. 241; Dominicans in. 285; Ju(ies (planta- 
tions), 508: EmpoU in. 168: enviions, J13; 

309, 5ti; earatemtonabty. 312; 

Father of the Chrutians” in, 240, Fdipmos 
at. dad; Florentines in, 113: food imports. 

M3. 317. founding, 306-7, 308. 509; Gujata- “Malpueres." See Moplahs 
“ U>. 3«3: harbor, 313; histmy. 373; “Malian." See Multan 
Japanese in, 314; Javaru in. 3:4. 3I3. Jesuits 
“t. ado, 287. 793-96; justiee, 311; Klmgs 
3«3. law code, 322, Lemoi on siege of, 

197. mamige, 311; Muslims m. 317. nanie. 

308; news of conquest teaches Europe, 

Slt-ia; Oidno on. 196; 


Malibog (on Mindanao], 641 
Malik All, baililT of Akbar, 464 
Malik Ayaz, governor of Diu, 394, 403, 403 
MaLk Gop4 mimster of Gujarat, 393, 398. 400, 

4040- 

MHu (caste). 4 


"Malucobuco." See Malibog 
“Matva" (Alor or Ombai Island), 599 
Majveoda. Francisco and Pedro de, 139 
Malwa. 341. 39d, 398. 4od, 4i9. 4aa, 434. 480; 
Amaaons of, 420; Chen dynasty, 421, 


history, 420 


people, 308, 310, 3>4:Ftancu<oPet<ita.2d3: Jlfemm (caste). }66 

on. 170: populauon, 309, 312; Porto. Mamelukes, of Egypt, tod, 113, 401,- trade 
gueie m, 286, 313, 317; Portuguese conquest poLctes, 49, watt, 3J 
° 113, 166-67. 233, 40d. 497, 316, “Mamuco Dula." See Mtnuk-ievale 

3711 Portuguese control of. 38. 114. 3>*-l3. Manaar, Straits ef, 499, 434. P«fl fiihenes, 
3i«i ptoductt, 313; pufuthmemt. 311; 346 

tjudroi 10, 234; relationship to Gujarat. 406. Manaar island. 444. 466; Hennques sc, 276.71 ! 
318; relations with Cambodis, 31(^11: Parsvass move to. 270, Portuguese eemtol of, 

telaboni with Sumatra, 310; replac« Suiga- 274 

pore, 301; tevedti, 310: rice trade wnh Japan, Manado (in Celebes; also written "Menado”), 


113: 


a. all 


autnese m. 320, 321; sieges of, 137, ill. 197. 
488, 317; trade, J19, 12S, 13a, 508. 318; 
vahgnano on. 236. 260. Vatthema m, 146; 
as vassal of Chuu, 309. 311, 371, 734; as 
vassal of Siam, 308-9; vassals of 513: war wsth 
hum. 309, 310-11; women, 354: Xav«r la, 
248, 270, 281, 283. 283. 2I4, 183, 286 
^g«ta pepper, 34, ,29 

^tcita. Giovanm Battuta, 173 
^7 language, 17I, 30I, 383. 392, 606, 640. 
829; as lingua franca, 313; Pigafetta's vocalns- 
lary, 175, j,j. ttanilationi mto, 313 

peninsula. Asiai sources on, 306. 
Cellates,” 307-8; Conn ui. 61, 62; rally 
"Story, 306-ia; 


616, 618.619, 621; Jesuits in 
Manakkudi (India). 4)2 a, 434 0- 
Miiuvikiama, RSjS Zamorui ef Calicut, 334 n- 
"Mancy." Set Mangi 
Mandapa (temple stone in India), ]6i 
(councillon of Malacca), 308 
Mandavi nver, 3B9 

Mandenlle. Sir John. 41. 70. 77-»». «3. «4S. 
8aj; "insular romanticism” in. 78; reliabihry. 


Mandsur (India), 4a) n. 

"Maudu.” See Malwa 
"Maneni." See Memtia 
Mangalor (India), 39d, 473: Franoscinim. 234 
ikAm, or regent of Cabcut. 338 
European maps, 69, Wfc AfaV“*- 




story, 303-6; Johore Lama, 316; Johore 
•Wtanate, 317; oral tradition, 303, 306; 
|*ople, 308; Pircs on, 170; revelauonl with 
viUagei. 308 

"talayalam, 436, 437; areas m which spoken, 
438, study of by Francucans, 779 


Afanftliai (one carat). 374 “• 

Mang. (south China), 41. 79. 8«7: on European 
67: m Marco Polo. 37: as synonym 
for Upper India. 40 
tlMf-meng (Phibppine festival), 636 a 
Mane: ua India. 19 

Manicbaeanum: and Buddhist doctnne. If, 
influenced by I n d ia, il. 86 


(Mil 
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Muuli, 1J5, 706, 717, 8oj; Chmese colony in. 
6^6', conquiiudonU deagns in eastern Ana, 

297-98, 311-12. 319. 370-71. J37. 72J. 749; 
designs on Formosa, 7U-23; as diocese, 
Franascans in, 297; jurisdiction, 643; nus- 
stonanes at, 313; ongins, d43; placement, 
£44-43; Portuguese attempts to limi t Spam 
to, 297; relations with Borneo, 384-83; 
relations with Cambodia, 310-11; telations 
with Japan, 304. 303 
"Manjaim-” Sie Mayyazhi 
Mansilhas, Francisco de: ordeted to Spice 
Islands, 282 

Muisur Shah, ruler of Malacca, 310 
Mantegaza. P. N. dt, 161 
Mantua, 173, 173, 700 

Manuel I, king of Portugal, 38, 104, 103, 137, 
138, i6q, l£l, idj, 170, 171, 179, 192, 7Jt; 
and Albuquerque's letters, 29a; laaouace- 
meni of ^scovery of the tea route, 96-97; 
capital and aedit, 94; m Cauanheda, 188; 
censorship policy, 132, 133, 134, 133; and 
Chnstun munon, 232, 233; death, 270, 171; 
deosons of 1493, 38; decree of 1300, 103; 
dectee of 1304 on secrecy, 132, 21911.; 
decrees of 1307 and 1309, lao, escouragemetit 
of Banos, 190: ucpulsion of Jews and Moon, 
94; hutonani of, 182. 196; and Indian 
expediQou, 96-97, 98, 99, 100, loi. 102. 
letter of 1301 to Casole, 137; letter of 1303 
aoiibueed to him. 161: letters, 133. 134: 
letters of 1313 to papacy, 167, 304, 361; 
title, 97; Bade adminisuauoa, 103, 104, 108, 
109, no, III. 112, 113, 114. 120, til. 162, 
t6d, t67 

Manuel the Fortunate. Set Manuel 1 
ManueUne style, loo 
Mankb-Jewalo, 398 n. 

Manuzio, Antonio, 180 
Manimo, Paolo, 180 
Manzor, tuhan of Tidote, 394-93 
Mar Abdiso, Chald ea n prelate: journey to 
Rome, 266 

Mar Abraham, Chaldean bishop: in Malabar, 
167 , 268 

Mar Elias. Chaldean bishop, 266 
Marjacob, 232; as bishop of St. Thomas 
Christians, 266 

Mar Joseph, 266; in Lisbon, 267 
Mar Simon Sulaga: journey to Rome, 266 
"Mata.’* See Makian island 
Maranos (Portuguese “New Chnstuni”) : defini- 
UoD, i23:enugtation from Antwerp, 127 
Marathi language, 436; Jesuit knowledge of^ 
aSo; study of by Franascans, 279 
“MarartL" See Madayi 

hlaichionni, Bartolommeo, 94 


Marchionm, house of, 94, 96, 104, no, 164. 
I6J 

Mananas. See Ladrones islands 
Marie, empress of Austna, 693 
Mane Louise of Savoy: reception of Pigafctta, 


174 

Mangn^li, John da, 42, 43, 44. 231 
Marin, Jcidnimo, 746, 747 
Marramque, Gonifaln Pereira, 620, 621; m 
Spreenes* conflict, 289 
Marseilles: in spice trade, 123, 136 


Martaban (Burma), 312, 526, 5360., 339. 54*. 

S4J. US. S47. SS*. 557. 55S>; J“». 5+2 
Mattanda Varma, pnnee of Travancote. 434 
Martellus, Henneus, 70 
MimanusofHeradea, 2j 
Martmex, Pedro de. 307, 308, 4S6 a. 

Martyr, Petet; as cartographer, 221; as tutor of 

Maximihao ofTraiisyIvania,i7*;wntiogson 

Amenca, 184 

“Manyrdom of the Franciscans at Ceuta, 75 
Marudu (Borneo), 381 

Mary Tisdoi: mamage to Philip U. *27, 2J0 
Mstfarmbas, Francuco de. 79i 
Mascatenhas, Pero, 246, 6t8, 619, 610, 62X, 
tn Spice Islands, 289 
“Mastana." Set Lunasawa island 
"Massanctachea.” Set Maha Sasgtdaeh 
Masulipatam (India), 479 
Mataram (Java), 386. 390 n. 

Maihaas, pnest of Malabar, I37 

Matsuda Kudu, 726 

MauuutaTakanobu.667 

Matthew, Japanese convert of Xavier, 667. • 

67* 

Maucler, Pierre, I78 

Maunce of Nassau. 199 

Maurya rulers of India, 9 

Manmiliaa, Holy Roman Emperor, 108, 1*9. 


Mammilian of Transylvania, tJ4~7S< ***’ ***’ 
494, 495. S04. 579. 580, 584. 595. 595. 

623, 627. 6J4. 637: hii defimaon ot i®- 

“Maynactos.” See Mtinattn 
Mayr, Hans, l6a 
Mayyazhi (India), 331 
“Meccao" (Burma), 343 
Medes; and Prester John legend. 26 
Medici. Francesco da. Grand Duke of Tuscany. 
• e with Sasseta. 476: 


of Japanese mission, 694 
Medio, Giovanm do. See Leo X 
Medio. Ciuliano do. 206 

**“*^*®® 1. «; 

Mediterranean area, 66; cartography ot. w- 
CastaJe’s ttde m. 37: commetoal tevolunoo. 
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44: rue of Citiloni*. jo; jpice romx oR 
M5. III. 129. 130, 139, trrde, j, 11.44.30 
Megisthcnes. 18, jp, 6,, gj; account of lodu. 
9-10, 12 

Weghin nver, 481 

over. 323. 361, ^gj. jgj. jgg^ 

Tonie Sap, 363 

Pompomm, j 4, 83 . coneepuon of rh.n., 

Melayu (pre-Pomiguese Malaya). 304. 307. 38* 
Melique Vendo" {popiJar nde of rialen of 
Bidarm India), 384 
"Melitai,’’ 343 

Mello, Mamm Afibaia de, 42' 

Mdo. Gonfalo Va* de. 431 a. 


Menam r 


'• 804. 311. 313. Jld. 33t: boat 


ii«s, 330, floating sutkcR, 331; royal 
processioni on, 33a . 

Mj^^gkabow (Sumatra). 36411.. 375. 57! 

Menisaa. Juan Gonzalez de. Stt Gonzalez d 
Mendoza, Jua 


Middleburg, 4900.. 499, pepper m, 139 
Miechow, M. de, 179 
“Mibgobim." Ste Malik Gop 
Milan, 136, 700 
Millions etc/erie. 160 
Minamoco Yocitomo, 712 n. 

Mindanao uland (also wnneo as "Vendeoao" 
and ‘'Migindanao"), 616, 614. 623. 638. 643. 
amu, 642; cinnamon, 638, 641, 642, launa, 
442: gold, 630, 637, names, 642. Oviedo on, 
64®-4l: people, 637, 642, pl2«ment, 641: 
producti, 642; piovuiees, 641; nze, 641, 642; 
Spinuh in. 640-41; trade with China, 642 
Muig-iua pte-chun (The Frraous Aimer HTuik 
Eitbgkleiu the Alm^, 803 n. 

Minjam (Malay Pcniiuula), 627 
Minsecya. king of Arakan, 332 
“Miouraranghen'' (Java), 389 
Minyaza, king of Arakan, 331 
Mira island, 393 

Mitthii4 Dei, papal bull of 1383, 293 
'‘Mmndu,’' 34J 


i, — mmnou, 343 

res, Alexu de, 268; 2ad Latin jurudiction "MieapOTam.” See Nilcshwarao 

of Setra. 268-69 - 

Menezei, Duarte de, 203 
M««««.Jotgede,379.6o2 
Mereator, Gerhard. 130, 213. 217. 223 n.. 228 
Meteurun. Edward, General of the Soeety of 

Mm. 233, 313 

Metgea." Set Gaugawah nver 
Meigiu. See Tenassenm 
Mea da Consadnoa, 242 
M^uiu, Diogo topea de, 237, 323. 620. 621. 

0I9.69J, 692 - - 

Tertute, 289 
Meiquita. Pedro, 434 
Mcnina, 316 

(priest of Cambodia). 36I 
l«war(Indu). 341. 4,1. 4,0. 5,, chitor 
Mciaa. Afibnso, liS-19 
Mtna, Loureafo. 6I7. 7J4 n. 

«ico, 298, 313, 74J, lOj. Chinese 

807; asuuennedury between Europe 
*od Ana, 116, ij7^ 29I, 743; Mendoza in, 

746, Sanchez in. 299; Spamsh in. 173 

Ages: and Alexander Romance, al, 29: 
an,. 71. - • 


Miroku (^e ''future Buddha"), 716 a 
Mitdn. Diego. 316 
“Mitres.” See Methda 

Miyako (KySto), 307, 667, 668, 678, 6I3, 6I3, 
716. center of culture, 6I3 . Chniuaa chutchei 
oC 69*: Fr6>i in, 292; monaitetiea, 66y, 
mooumenu, 6(4; under Oda Nobunaga, 
292; popubooa. 663, 677, VJela in, apt; 
Xanerin, 2I4, 667-68 
“Mjjaaa.” Stt Minjani 
696, 703: u captaiB of Modeaa,2l9, 761 

“Modu fuxa." See Muzaflar Sbah 
>4 “Moduro.’* See Marudu 

“Mo^a." Si» ’'Mup" 

“Mo^’* or Mogots. Set Mughuli 
“Mogetts.” Set Afegeri 
Afigcrr (caste), 367 

Mohammed I, ruler of the Deccan. 3I4 
Mohammed Kaum. Sre Fenshta 
Malm. Coaaiantuw, 699 
Moluccas (alio utitrca “Monoch'^, 183. *63, 
ioo. 379. 393. 394. 395. &x>. <39. 733: 

names, 604: b ebef t. 391. 607, bird^ 
273. Cavesduh la, 213; ctoionhip of infot- 
mjDoa about, 134. lA “C Oimcie in, 
607-8; OruZiaa conunumacs. 622; climate, 
604-3: cloves. 397. comspoodenee wuh 

G<^ 23I: cunency, 60I. diet. 60J-6, 615; 
dulance Irom Malacca. 603-4. 612; dtveti. 
398; Drake in. 622-23: famu. 3A 606, 613: 

Fr^ascans m. all; F(6d on. 612-14. Galtio 

on. 193; geography. 397. 604: gold, 606. 
Hakluyt on. 622-ij: harems, 608: Javans to. 
60I: m Jesmr keen. 3J«. J«»i“» “• il*" *‘i" 
617, 620, languages. 606; l e cata n n. 17*. 494. 


c^osm. 29: geogiaphiol theory, ax. 23. 
3*. 4a. 37-5I. 39. 63: and Holy Land, aa; 
“nage of Ana, 28-29, 29-30; Indim themes m 
“WTOure oL 27; influence of Persia on Iitet*- 
1^. a?: maps and cartography oC 14. 23-24: 

“ Prestet John legend. 23 ; spice trade in, 
iO, I4r : use of knowledge of Asia, 3, 7, 14. 

^’■30. 3a. 43. 46. 41. 13 
Midiie Kingdom": ' 
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Moluccaj— (toit/iMUfii) 

joi, 504. S94n .6o3'4;Magellin'» voyage to, 
XI6; Malays ui, 608; Maximilian of Tran- 
sylvania on, tya; Muslims in. 396, 606, £08, 
Cao, "noble savages," 17a; northern passage 
to, 209, oral traditions, 606, 607; ongini, 
eo6, 607; Os6iio on, 196; people, 172, 606: 
Pigafetta on, 176; poliucal divisions, 595; 
Portuguese control of, 118-19, products, 
17a, i97, do5; prospect of Sparush control. 
JIS. >>7/ X18, 167, i68: question of distance 
to, 1 34 , revenues, 6081 rivers, 6oj , rulers, 607: 
ugo palm. S97, ^93: site, 604; soil, 4S05t 
spices, 173; trade, 606, 6o8; use of pouon, 
613; Varthema in, 163, idd; volcanoes, 605; 
wars, S93n., 606; WiUes on, aia. Set dls» 
Spicenes 

'‘Moinudi-Xa."S(e Mohammed I 
Mon language, 338, 360 
"Mongol Archer," 73 

Mongol empue: administtation, 33, 36: chief 
divisions, fiy; Cresque's cartography of, <y; 
and Innocent IV, 31 
"Mongol Peace," 4<S, 47 
Mongols, 37, 39. 40, 44, 774 n.. Siai us Asu 
Mmor, 33; m Avignon, 41; decline of. 43, 46, 
49. S9i embassy of Andrew of Longjumeau 
to, 33: European knowledge of, 43. 39; 
foteigneii m their service, 33; Grand IChan. 
3t, }>> 33, 39, uivasion of Europe. 3^31; 
John of Monte Corvmo mission to, 39, 
Mandeville on, 80; Marco Polo to, 34-33; 
muicmey accounu of, 42, ousnon of Bu 
Siunu to Europe, 39; rise to power, 3^31, 
33i 34, 49; us Rome, 38-, tolerance of Chtu- 
osns, 31, 39, 4t, 4a; WilUatti of Rubruquis 
to, 33 

“Monoch." 5rr Moluccas 
"Monquets " See Mukfeuvdns 
Monserrate, Antonio, 436, dairy of, ayS; 
in imssion to Akbar, ayO; ReUfam... 
(Account of Akbar), 43a, 463 
Monsoons, 417, 474, 39O, 610; tide m trade, 9, 
IS, 13, 30 , 6+ 

Montaigne, Michel de, 196, 777 n. 
Moncalboddo, Fiancanzano da, 163-4 
Monte, Giovanm Banista di: m Japan, 291 
Monceiro, Domingos, 720 
Montera, Ignaao. See Moreia da Vuique, 
Igrucio 

Monti, Urbano, 705 
Moncsenac, 701 
Monaon, 701 

Mooes, 456; and Chiuoan missionary activsoes, 
231. 237; relations with Portugal, 51, 97, 
102, 112: m Spam, 34, 37: Valigiuao 011,239 
See elio Muslims 

Moplaha (Moorish caste of Malabar), 236, 36S 


Moncs, Manuel de: in Ceylon, 273 
Mories, Sebastian de. 307 n. 

Moravu; Mongols in, 31 
Aloma da Viriguc, Ignacio, 7>o, 724 
"Moro." 609; itumism, 613: Christian settle- 
ments, 282, 614; defmicion, 614; fauiu, 615: 
Franciscans in, 281, 611; Jesuiu m, 287, 611, 
612, 613; langiuges, 287, 614: people, 6 UI 
Portuguese control of, 614-15: sue, 6i45 
inbal groups, 614; Xavier on, 282, 6n-i* 
Morocco: Portuguese sn, 36, 132 
Moros (Muslims of the Philippines), 638: 

Pigafctta's description of, 173 
Moroiai ulsnd, 609, 614, 619, 620 
Morotia: northern promontory of Halouhera, 
614 

Motir island. 393. 595, 604. 622 
MouchccoD. Balthasar de, aoo 
Moulmcto (Burma), 333 n., 536 n. 

Mount Dels, 346, 348, 330 
Mount Kdya, 716 
"MoutiL” Set Motir island 
Mozambique. 113. 48^ 

Mu'ang Thai (southern Siam), 324 
“Muantay." See Mu’ang Tha 
Muar river, 307, 316 
Muiuier, Sebastian, 179. 309i 284> ^^7 
Mugbul-Afghan wars: Castanhetda on, 42^*6 
Mugbul empire, 478; adnurwtration, 454, 459i 
area of jurisdiction, 4541 Mnu« 438i Cast^ 
beds on, 433; aDci. 454> eunuchs, 489i 
European writings on, 45i'55> Rsograph/i 
224; justice. 45«; Xaihmir, 467: 
forces, 436-37: Muslims m, 467: pons, 454» 
revolts, 436: riven, 434; trade, 4S0 
Mughuls (also called "Mogors”), 395> 4**' 

424;arros,42l;customt,42l,wartiaB“’S ‘ 


“Mugs" (a people of Atakan), 48I, 35* 
Muhamoied, ruler of Malacca, 510, }>>• 5* 
MsMcurens (caste), 367; Pneit Joseph on, 157 
Multan (Indu), 34>. 418, 454 
"Munchuai" (small Indian boats), 4*5 
Murad, sultan ofDdhi. 436. 4«ii 464. 
campaign, 460; visited by Jesuits, 460-61 


Mutakanu Naojiro, 726 

Motaton, L. A., 693 

Murcia, 693 n., 694 

Murdoch. James, 723, 726 

Musk, 342. 570, 767, 768, 811: of China, > ' 

desenbed in CelcoAi, 160 

Muslims, 22, 26, 32. 39. 49. 66, iU> 544. 4W' 
m Andioma. 282; in Asia. 831: « 00™“’- 
58a. S8s; in China. 795. 8is; “<1 

mission. 239. *50. convemence marriage 
46a. at court of Akbar. 375. 4S8. conq«st 01 
the Deccan, 38a: defeat at Samarkand. »• 
mGoa. a64;in Gujarat. 397. 40i ! harems, 59®. 
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and Hinduism, 245; in Hindustan, 419, 
in India, 43, 243. 447; m Indonesia, J7a-73: 
iQ Japan, jiS; m Java, 3S6;Jesuiti 00,444.111 
Malacca, 309, 510, in Moluccas, ijj, jgtf, 
fio6, 608, 611, 620, navJj'Aa (newcomeis). 404; 
and Paravans, 23d: m Philippines, djl; 
pilgrimages, 461-62; relations with Portugal, 
54i 94. lot, f07, 130, 140; Shiites, 404; in 
Siam, J26; m southeast Asia, 648; and spice 
monopoly, 141; m Sumatra, 310, jyj, 
Sunnites, 404, 444, m trade, 44, 46. 48. Jo, 
51. 52, 64, 103, 107, wars with Chnsbaus, 
31, 32. 43. 54, 289-90, 38t, women. 401. 
444 


Muzaffar II. ruler of Gujarat, 394. 398, 39^ 

Muaaffat Shah, ruler of Mabcea, J09 
Myaungmya creeks, 541 
Mylapote (India), 60, 407. 408, 411, 466. 784, 
Franciscans in. 233, 233, 410. Jesuits 111.274. 
tomb of St. Thomas, 410 
Myohaung (Arakan), 341, 331, 33a 

"Naesendeehes." Stt Neak Samdach 
Nadal, Jeronimo. 316. 317. 319. ?o6 
Nagauki. *24, 303, 307. 308. 689. 717. at center 
of trade, 291, 293; Valignano in, 237 
Nagato province (Japan). 667, 668 
Nagitano" (Burraeie for “interpreter'^ 349 
Nagoya (Japan), 306 
Naha (Obnawa), 633 
Nain island, 609 
"Nairei." Sii Nayars 
Nakaiua, Julien, 689, 693, 697, 701 
"ambiiiri (Malabar Brahmans), 333, 336. 360 
Nincaroce Xa." Sn Nusrat Shah 
NatKiuh-h, See Nanking 
Nanda Bayin, kmg of Burma, 321, 3J5. ««• 
549, 350 

Nanking, 7390., 810. I13, MandeviUe c«i. 79 
Nariking, Gulf of Ste Yangue over 
Naples, 42, 233, 198, 663 n., 673 
Nata(Jipan), 704ii..7S« 

NerenmAa (Hindu festival). 464 n. 

'Narasinha.” Stt Nariinga 
Narbada nver. 404, 434 
Nacesuen. prince of Siam. 333. 33* “• 

_ Narsea." Stt Ntituimha 
■Narsin." Stt Naninga 

Narsmga (European name for Vijtyanagar), 371- 
Set eZie Vijayanagar 
“Natsyogna." See Narsmga 
Nasrat Shah, sultan of Bengal. 423 
, Andrea, 203 


633 D . of south Athntic and Indian oceans, 
3)8 See eljt Ships 

Nai’^admi el DcUe, 192, 204, 203-8. See 
else Ramusio, Giovanni Battista 
NiLcec(word for “Hell” m Burmese Buddhism), 

339 

AUyebss(viceroyi). 269. 274 
NSfars (military caste of Malabar). 331, 331 n., 
354a. 335. 4fiS. 472. 488, ablutions. 363: 
“assioques," 430, Barbosa on, 362-63; 
convecuon of, 23 1 , death ntes, 364. derivation 
of name, 362 functions. 362, investiture, 
361-63: legal posiDOR, 359; Malfei on. 430. 
nutnlineal kinship system. 363-64, military 
ptosvess, 430: numbers, 362. pollution ideas, 
364-63, 450, Pnest Joseph on. 137. as pro- 
teciocf of the people, i6s: of. 367. 

ttaming, 36s, 430; as warriorl, 363. 3^5: 
Xavier, 269 

Neak Simdach (high clergy of Cambodia), 26I 

Negapaiam (India), 409. 410, 472; Franascani 
m. 233. 235, Pimenu at, 274 
Neganou (ladu). 454 

(lame-ui monaiitry of Jtpan), 663. sect 
of Buddhism named slier it, ^^6 
Negritos. 637. 63* 

Negroes' VaLgnano on, 259 
Negro* island. 623 

tMit (Grand Seerttarist of Ming China), 
73611. 

Neo-Pbcoiusm geopaphical concepu. 23; 

influenced by India, ll, IS 
Nctsotians. 3I, 61, 2660., 2670, 26I: and 
John of Monte Corvino. 39. mimonary 
acuvuy, |0 

New Oinsuans 241! m trade, 94. 2*3 
New Guinea (Papua). 593. 598 n-, 60a, 60a 0., 
607, did.dao. 823; cartography oC aa4 
Ne«beny,John,2iJ. 477. 478.487 
Newslenets, 167. 170, 226. Celtoen (i504>. t«>: 
Ctilepe-mmt... (1506), i6*m: of Damiao 
de G6u (1539). 179. Die Merfert ua D/arung 
iwirrr.... 162-63: Den mhsev vtg (1503), 
t6i-62 of Andtf de Reiende. 179: Rom* 
coUecoon of 1503. ««2- ^ 1«"- 

booka: Pnnong 
Nichyo Shooin. 6I4 
Nackoen (Japanese Boddhut sect), 7*3 
NiebolaiV.pope. 13*. «6» 

Nubolas, Thomas. 189.212,74611. 

NKobar ulands. 478. SO* i onoF‘P''y ^ 
Nscuvmii. See Nicobar iilaodi 
Nak. us meieval geography. 23 
Niinbwiram nver. 330 


,a!. ,o«; u. ItogJ. <7Ii Nmo-IO.-). 

•r J.s.m sluaa." Set Ntta«u1-Mulk 


Formosa m. '722: ui Giilf of Cambay, 47®i 
at Gulf of Manaar, 472; Japanese skill al. 
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Nizamu 'l-Mulk (popuUr tide for ruler of 
Ahmadiugu), 38411. 

NUan (Burmese word for “Nin/atia”), 559 
NobiL, Roberto de’, 359; and Jesuit imsuon at 
Madura, 374; study of Sanskrit Lterature, 
280 

Nobunaga Oda. See Oda Nobunaga 

Noort, Oliver van, 580 

Noronha, Garcia de, 188 

Noronhas, Afonso de: attack on Kotte, 273 

North America: as extennon of Asia, 114 

Northern Sircars (India), 411 

Nova, Joao da: cconozmc results of hss voyage. 

Nevus erbii regionum ae tnsularun veienhut 
mcognilarum, 179, 180, 181, 3S5 
Nunes, Duarte, 333, 334, aS? 

Nunes, Nicolau, 6l3, 614, 617, dao 
Nunes Barreto, Melchm (called also Barreto), 
353, 353 o-. a«3. 681, 796, 797. 798, 799; 
on China, 796-97: description of Cantors, 295; 
in Japan, 390, 391; on military crusade against 
Chma, 397 

Nunut. FemSo, 187, 191. 370 
Nuremberg, Its. i3i, 163; mfotmatioa about 
voyages at, 161^3 
Nusaiaut island, 616 
Nustat, ruler of Bengal. 434 
Nutmeg, 699, la Banda, 166 
"Nutmeg group," 609 

Oda Nobunaga, 303, 654, 657, 684, 689. 693. 
706, 711; Buddhist toonasceries raaed, agi; 
relaoons with Frdis, 393; rue to power, 
391, 393 

“Odirgualetnado.’’ See Udayagin 
Odo, abbot of St. Remi in Rheuns: knowledge 
of FiesCer John, 36 

Odonc of Pordenone, 4^41, 43, 44. 67, 70. 78, 
79, Bo. 495, 50a, i6l, 580, 623. 765; extant 
manuscripts, 40; on Java, 587; and Prestei 
John legend, 37; reliabdity, 40, travels an 
Asia, 39 

Od/isry: ideahaation of unknown world, 5 

"Oia." See P'eya 

"Oibich.” Set Vaibico 

Okinawa island, 653 

Olar, 488 

Oldenbamevclt, Jan van. 489 

Ombai island, 599 

Cmura (Japan), 291, 293. 394, 689 

Omuia Susuuda (Dom Bartolomeu), 304, 305. 

683, 691 n.; conveison of, 291 
O’Noll. Eugene: Mane't kiiUiens, 35 
Otun Gvil War (Japan), 654 
Onot (Indu), 475 

Ophir, 37. 553: as synonym for Goldos Qtex- 
lonese. 14 


Opium, 403. 481, 498, 518, 545i S6S. 8a6: 
vaaon in Gujarat, 406 

"Orancayi" (tribes north of the Tiimenl), 73t 
Orange, bouse of, 131 
Oranges, 343, 766 

Order of Christ, it, 126, 160, 329, 233, 39) 
Onente, Francisco di: study of Tamil. 379 
Onssa. 341, 370. 371, 407. 469. 4«4. 4»8: armies, 
411; Gajapaa dynasty, 411; history, 473. 
KLngs, 412; languages, 412; Muslims in, 41*. 
placement, 411: relations with Vijayanagir, 


411; towns, 411; trade, 473 
Ormuz. 64. 113, 140. 393, 406, 432 n. 439. 445. 
469, 477, 478, 4*8. 748; MangnoUi w. 4*! 
misstonary schools at, 249; number 0 
musioiuncs in, 2js; Portuguese m. 445 »• 
Omieto, Andreas, 253 n. 

Oronus: as source for Kmg Allred ofEnglanfl, 
*5 

Orta, Gaiaa da, 192-94, 196, 201. 203. 339*^. 
379. 388, 391 4x3. 4x8. 4x9. 422. 4*7. 

488; and anoenU vi. modems. 19)! 
bilicy 194; on credibility of Varthema, 165 xx. 
at Elephanta, 405; on Gujarat. 395! 

I9j; translations and adaptations. I94^X' 
traveli, 193 

Ortega, Ftasosco de, 747 


Ortelius, Abtaham, 150. »3i *^7. 


320. 


237. 338, 563, 604 n., 709. 710. 745 77^*^; 

AiUcrbitpartium maximae neva 
and Barbuda’s independent map of cmna. 
8x8-19, desenpooD of Japan, 769«»-l 

224-25 

Ortona a Mare: remains of St. Thomas at, 5 

Osaka, 307. 711 
Osaka castle, 304 

Os6no, JeiOmmo, 196, 3*2, 3*5. 805 
Osouro, Fecnao d’, 61B 
Ocomo: baptism of family. *93 , 

OtoDio Yoshishige, 290, 294, 305, 668, 683. 

Otto, bishop ofFrcuingen: chronicle ol. 
Ottoman Empire, 130 
Ouchj clan (Japan), 667 
Ouchi Yoshitaka, 668 , 

Oviedo y Valdes, Gonzalo Femande* «. » • 

l84-«5. *0). 495. 584. 5»8. 589. ^ 

624. 626. 6,9: H.Uaoa ge^al y “ 

Muu. 184; on Ladrones. 640: on 
640,4a; sources, 184-85, 639-49. 
Spicenea, 600,601 
“Oya." See Faya 


nds of gold and silver. 7*5«>-: 
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demitcauon of, li8; Pigafetu’i depici 


P»dnu nver, 481 
PadtM (marker), jjo 
Ptdraa (the standard chart), ajg 
PaircaJo (Portuguese). ja8. 433; acnviuea 
wtbn. J33, 239, 242, 243. adi; Chiiu 
wuhin. 294; defiiution. 230, 231, 233; luliani 
*58; Japan withjn. 294: Jesuits in, 247, 
^49. 3^3: papal relations to, 294; pc^tioii 
of St Thomas Chnsuana in, Spannli 

ut 298, 798 

Padua, 38,233, 316,700 

Paes. Domingo, 1I7, 191, 370 

Pagan (Burma). 539. and Marco Polo. 38 

Pago (near Mdacea), 307. 308 

Pagodes (temples), 377, 378. 390; meaning, 440 

Pahang (Malay peninsula), 309, 310. 312. 313. 

__ 316,324. 326 

Pihan” (mckrume of Murad), 433 
Paiva, Afonso de, 64, 94 
Pajang(Java). 386 


Papacy. 39. 41. 42. 43. 55. 117, >33 . -d««rai rrps 
of 1481. 33. bull of Jsoo. 233, bull of 1388 
clevaong Goa to archdiocese, 241; bulls of 
149], 56, diocese of Marula crested, 298; 
Ef fuae of 1306, 160, Ex pasurah ojicio of 
1385, 7o6n.. Jspan poUcy, 294-95. 307. 
and Mendou's book, 743-44, Miluani 
culeiia of 1306, 160, Mirabilia Dei of 1383. 
293, and the padraada system, 230; Portugal's 
embassy of 1305 to, 112. 160, Portugal's 
embsssy of 15(4 to, 167. 227, PraeceUat 
develianit of 1514. 168, relationi with Portu- 
gal, 36-57, rdanons with St Thomas 
CbnsQiris, 266-67. and request for embassy 
u China, 302, role m Pottuguese-Casnhan 
dispute, 37, j8. Sides apostehca o( 1306 , 160 
Papct. 4J8, 326, 326 a., 539, 688; Qunese 
invention and manuiacture of, 8j. 767, 777: 
in Europe, 148, transmission to Europe. 148; 
Varthcnu on, 166. See aUa Prumng 
Paper money; use of m China, I3 
•Papuas.” See New Guinea 


Palawan island, 637-38, Pigafctta's desoipaon Peradrs/foatne for foteigDenm India), 309 
of. 176 - .-s...rsi.i — 1 ...e 

PaJai«kayal(Indu). 333.408 
Pale (India), 341 
Paleniing(javi), 309 
Paleabang (Sumatra). 372 
Pah language, 329, 339 
Paluone, S. Benedetto di, 700 
Palk Strait, 47a 
Pahadio, 700 

Palliwitu (Indu). Jeauit mitaen station at. 263 
PUudaaui (Bernard ten Broecfce), »t. 20a. 4M. 

333 n.. 777 

Palurt(Iadu). 447 
“Pam." See Pahang 
Pania (India). 4I7 
“Pananee." Set Pounans 
Panans (caste), 307 
P^onuland,630,e3i 
Pauaruca.” See Panarukan 
^nikanQava). 388. 390, 391 
‘^latansea. Boccaccw'i use of, 76; imgtaUon 
..o'* 74: traoslaaons of, 74 

caadanare." Set Pantalayiiu 

Paravan peail-fiihiog monopoly of, 

’T^aoera." See Pievms 
Pangim." See Mandavi nver 
Jwglao island (Phihppmes). 637 
__^g09u.” See Bang Plassoy 
Panicals." See Pannikan 
P^Pat. battle of (1326). 420 
»|annikart 362 
PuitaUym. (India), 331 
la^: gji „ papacy. S67 

system (China), 736, 760-61, 793, 828 


Paratncsvasa (founder of Malacca), 307, 308, 309 
••Paranasvn." See Parimeivara 
Perlafwanhip), 423 

Pacavans (Fuheiy Coast Indians), 40I. 428, 433, 
443, conversion of, 236, 260, 269; 
emigraiJOB to Manaat, 270-7ti 433*341 
peail-fishers, 236 
Pereyeos (caste), 368 
"Parelna." Ser Panhia 
"Pardesas," See Paiadifi 
“Pateana." Set PeBtr/am 
Pani. 79. 316. 4)0. 663 n., «?): 2" Siumi an, 
39; compared 10 Cathay. 34. 42. compared to 
ICaiakorum. Jli pruit“8 “• *49. 2)0 
Pans, Ciraldo, 1)7 
Paxkei R.. 744. 79». 79* 

Pannenoer, Jean. 178, ill 
Pannestier, Raoul, 178 

Panots- fiom Cabral's voyige. 104; gilt to 

Panhaa. 42. St. Thomas in, aS 
Pafthians. as auddlemen. IJ 
"Pirus." See Panii 
Parvali^bndu deity). 419 
Paiay-SeePasn 

Pucbanus. Pedro, 33*1 •“ P*?^ *. b— », l.. .0. 
Paiei (Sumatra). 57«. 375. STT. 57l: Bengaluio. 

37I. succession by assamnanoQ. 57* 

Pang nver, 646 
|>aiaQ, francoco, loi; n 

W 

Pasquahgo. Pietro, 105, s. 

Psoliputra. See Patna 


with Si nchc e. 
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Patana (towns), 345 

“Pitine." Ste Patani 

Paiangali. relation to Ke^PUtonism, 18 

Patangatms (village heads of the Paiavans). 44> 

Patani (Malay peninsula). J09, 521, J24 

Pate Udara, ruler of Java, 389 

“Pateudra.” Ste Pate Udara 

Pate Unus, ruler of Japaia m Java, 589 

Pattmait (caste), 485 

Pathan (India), 461 

“Paihanes'' (Afghan kingdom of Bihar), 424. 42} 

Patbans, 43d, 473 

'■Panonus." St« Pate Unus 

Patna (India), 9, 454, 480, 481 

Pastais (Brahmans of Malabar), 360, 400 n. 

Paul 111, pope. 179, 233; and Society of Jesus, 
246 

Paul IV, pope, 235, 671 
Paul of Camenno, 246 
Pavia, 70Q 

Pawlowslu, Chnstopbe, 468 
P'eyt (Siamese offioal title), 324, 339 
Fa^yangadi (Isdu), 330 
Pearl-bihiag, 434: Caltcin on, Ido; in Gulf of 
Manaai, 346^7. 408 
Pearl nva, 737 

Pcula, 54d, 303, 767, 708, 826; of Domeo, 347: 
of Chuia, 347, 811: giades o& 472: tBipc«ted 
by Rome, 13; of India, 9, 23d: of Otinac, 
347 

Pedu (Sumatra), 37:, 370, 377i kag. 377 
“Pedi^acam'* nver. See Kotxa nvet 
Pedro, pnnee of Pomigal, 33, d3, 131, 139; 
travels, 32 

Pegado, Antonio, 433 
Pegolotti, Francesco Balduca, 43-4d, 474 
Pegu (name for Burma): Balbi on, 474; Qunese 
in, 741; flimate, 341; currency. 546; etymO' 
logy, 340: on European maps, 340: catcnt. 
340-41; fauna. 342; Fiancucaos in. 283; 
Osdno on, is>d; ports, 341; Portuguese 
minions to, 520-ai ; products 341-42; rubies, 
342, towns, 341; trading practices, 346; 
Vartbema m,id3,ldd; wars with Arakan. 341, 
See also Burma 

Pegu, Qty of: Balbi's description of, 344: 
dest r uction in idoo, 344, 351; Fedra’s 
descripbon of, 343-44; fires. 330, locabon, 
S4I 

Pei-chib-h. See Peking 

Pekmg, 34. 33, 38, 39. 40, 43, 44. 43, 80, yzo, 
739. 754. 750. 7di. 788, 810, 813; cartography 
oC d7; first Portuguese nusnon to, 187; 
foreigners m, 789, Jesuits in, 801 ; MangnoUs 
in, 42; Odonc of Pordenone on, 41; Pares in. 
734 

Penrose, Boies, 223. 381 n. 

Penugonda (India), 471 


Pepper, 29. 96. 119. 161. 575. 589. 042; adul- 
tetauon, 79. 144, 47*; Cabral’s voyage, 
loatsnCabcut. JSd:cultivaaon,79. 108,599: 
delsvenes to Lisbon. 138; fixed pnee ofi 139, 
*43. 47*: >0 Germany, 122; Odone on, 49- 
Pliny on, 10; pnees. 97, 123. I84. *30: 
pnees in Antwerp, 107, *85, *89: “ 

Egyp*. 49, *07: P”“* “ EoS'8nd, I89; 
prices in Europe, 50, 98-99, *35, •43"47, 
824; prices in India, 99; prices in Lisbon, W. 
109: pnees in Marshes, 130; pnees m Old 
Casule, 136; pnees m Vienna. 129: quabty, 
824; quannnes unported, 144: 
relation between luppbes and price, 144, 
rclatioiuhip to general commodity pnees, 
144-45; Santo Stefino's descnptioa oC 04: 
Senugi’t knowledge ofi 130, 8^*’ 

352; table of price fluctuanoni, 145-4*: 
types, 79; uses in Europe, id, 130-37 
“Peraia.” See P'la Chaa 
Peregnni. Gerard, 40 
Pereira, Diogo, iti, 43* 

Pactra, Duarte Pacheco, 93 

Perara, Caleotc or Gahote. 211, 739^* 

749,734, 759 *>•, 708, 704,775,770,78^7 » 

788.783.784.788.798,790 . 

Pereira. Caspar de Leio. Set Uao ?«*»' 
Caspar de 

Pereira, Gocfalo. 580 n. 

Pe»e«,Juljaa,457:a*Akbat’ieouft,a7S 

Peres, Ftaneiseo, 8*5, 434. 797! ^ " 

enter Cbna, 293-^ 

Peresirello, Ban^meu. 733 &■ 

PcTupatam (lodu), 271 , j - 

Pniplui ej the Erjiheai Sea: on the lodun 
Ocean. 14-13, 495 

Persu. 3. 47; Cnstobal de Acosta *94, 
alluDce with Venice, *4: frontier, 7, * . 

knowledge ofi Si mBuence on 
bterature, 27; u ua term edury. W. 73, ’ 

uoderjunsdictioa ofBishop of Goa, 830' 
and Presteijohn legend, 20; silk, 13; trade, 
Petsiai Gulfi 42; and Marco Polo, 37. 3 • 
role in trade, ll, 130 
Persian language, 43B 
Persians, 340, 401, 456 

PeTansal,iulerofMalabar,348 See ebe 
Peruscbi, Giovanni Battista, 330, 458-53, 4 
Pesaro (Italy). Ba 
Pescadores gifi 

Peter of Lisbon, 213, 550 n* 

Pexa of Lucolocgo, 39, 43 
Peter the Tartar, 47 

Petrus, Aloyuus: tiaming as pnest, 17* 

Peunnger. Conrad, 1560,, **8, 8*^ 
correspondence wuh Fernandes, 159-00 

Pfj&e, Ludwig, 703 
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Philip II, king of Spain, 130, 131, ijj, IJ4, ipi, 

201, 203, 227, 488, J69, 706, 719, 745, 754, 

770. 776, 779 0, 786, 787 n.. to*. 818. 
bamng of Ducch and Engluh veseb, 200, 
commuoicaoon with Akbar, 271J. 277; 
indebcadneu, 139; and ^'Invmoble Armada,** 
b94 > mamage to Mary of England. 127. aio, 
nieaiage from Lavcaaru, 297, and militar y 
crusade against China. 297, 301, 746, 80S. 
negotiations with VemcCi 136, re^pnon of Punetua, Nicholas, 257. 3tan., 438, as Jesuit 
Japanese eiiiissanei,(l92-93, 701 irelaetoos with Visitor to India, 274-75, 278 


dJ2. <35, 637, <38, <39, 818, his Sisayan 
vocabulary, 494, 629. 6 } 6 , on Brunei, 583, 
ui Cdiu, 175-76: drawings, 602, his Malay 
vocabulary, 176, 494, manusenpts of his 
work, 175; on Moluccas, 176, 597, pere- 
gnnanons m Europe, 173-75, relanonship 


Venice, 173 n., 174, >75: 
sources, 173 
Pdlats of Hercules, 50 


e, 174-73, 


n Asu, 2<i; and request for embassy 
to China, 302; role in Asiatic aflairi, 298, 300: 
spice trade, 13d, 137, 139, 140; and union of 
the Portuguese and Spanisb crowns. IJ4-35. 
>98, 299, 688-89 


Pina, Raiy de, 153 
Puy-pn (Chinese board of war), 755 n- 
PinbesfO, Antonio, 325 
Pinhdro, Manuel, 459, 46r, 467, txi 
Akbar, 277 


Phihp III, king of Spam, 467; and dispatch of Pinto, Andtd, 797 n- 


Coes to China, 278 
Philip IV, king of France, 108, and Bat Sauma. 
39 

Phihppa of Lancaster: mamage alliance. 51 
Phihppine Islands, JI3. J04, 384. 633. 636. TW. 
722. 743. 746. 730. 733. 78J, 800: anarchy. 
643; Asian sources on, 623; Augwooufu in. 
26a, 79I, iarangey, 6a6iL; caruubahsm. 638. 
ceremonial wine drinking, 6a9, Chinese sn. 
®42, 643, 743, 732, 790, 803, 806: Chnstian 
aussons. 227, 286. a9i^7. 299. <30. 633-34: 
chmite, 646, coconut palm, 6al: customs, 
^32. 633, 636; Domuucans in, 262. 297. 803. 
cthnohiscory, 626, on European maps. 221. 
222-23, 623, European sources on, 623-25. 
626, iauna, 631; ftanascans in, 297. 8*^ 
gcaphy. 644: goli 6a6, 621. 633: 06n««» «“• 
183; habitations, 629, 633: history, 626, 
intermediary role between China and Spam. 


Puiio, Femao Mendel. 325, 327, 443, 522. 530, 
53t. 532. 533. 534. 536. 554. 555, 562, 363. 
655.668. 795, 796: credibility, 538 
Pinto. Manuel, a8i n. 

Pipmo. Francesco, j8, 158 
Plppli (India), 407 
Pitckbamer, WiUibald. J64 
Pires, Domingo: on mission to Akbar, 277 
Pires. Tom#, 153. J8*. 292« “*• 

338, 388. 409. 427. 497, 564. 522. 546, 361, 380, 
38e. 582, 603, 626, 652, 747, 753. 7935 on 
Bengal. 4«5-:«. en China. 733. m Cl^a 
sources. 734 » : e» Cujarse. 393. 398. India 
in. 34^42; OB Indochina. 363^3, on Japan, 
633-34. » Ramuuo, 493, reliabihty. 339, 
on Vijayanagar. 376 
Pisa. 73. >03 
Pisasello. 73 
Pi..—, Oomenieo, t 


749. Jesuits' in. 297 . 623 : Jan^ga 639: jumdicnon 

tegaspim, 289.296, 643, levelicfardiration. Pius IV. ^pe. I9«. tw“8 J 

639. MaUy language m. 628. 6j5. 64^41: _ ^n J.p^iese musiou. 294 

Mendoaa on. 644-46. MusUms in. 645. J” # **“ 

names, 623: OvVedo on, 185. people. 628. 

*38, 643: Figafetta on. 175-76. piracy. 2^: 


pbcement, 501, 6360.; polygamy. 635 
Portuguese m. 624, 641 n . 643“-, pioduca 

626, 628. 631, 639. Ramusio’s use of Pues 
information on, i86i relanons w«b Japan. 
305 n , 306: religion. 630, 636. 645. 

643 n.. “Tendaia," 643: 

646; as .. ....I of Chma, 789, ViUatobos ssi. 

641-43 

Phillip. William, 202, 4S9 
Philosophoumenas, 1 8 

Phnom P#nh (Cambodia), 3to, 3s* 

Phta Attaros (Siamese lebgious image), 52 
Piccolomini, Aeneas Sylvius. 63, *5 

Pigafe ■ 

(, day. 627. 629, 


pren of Anrweip, 194, t93, 3:9 
Plato, 1^ - 

Plalomsmljohn ScotEngena as exponent oh 24 
Fluiy the Elder, 9. IJ. sp. 21. 29. 70. 75. 78. 97. 
attitude toward luxuries, 15. « basis for 
Lt hvM *• ireser, 29, on pepper. 16; lubstan- 
tuoooofby Montalboddo, 164: transmission 
ofOesus of Cnidus, 7, view of China, 17 
plocinas. uaflueneed by India, if 
Po nver. 41. 698 

I^Karago. Elixabeth Niachile, 28a n., 61 j n. 
Poggu). ff. 61. 62, 63. 85: lluiona de veneleie 
JMUMr.62: manuscript copies of, 6 t- 6 } 
p-t,.., p.if nf. Jion., 817. on European maps. 


598, 


7<i. i8j, J«4. 337.495. 

I, 599. 604. 606, 60S, 0 
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Poict Tioalu, 641, 64} 

Poitiers. 42 

Polinco, Juan de, JI5. 3*6. 326. 6*1 n.. 79* «• 
Poland, 32: interest in discoveries, 179; Mongols 
m, 3». 33: >34 

■■Poleas.” See Pulaycns 
Polo, Maffeo. 34-35, 37. 3* 

Polo, Marco, 20, 24. JI-jS. 39. 41. 43. 44. 47. 
J7, 60, 61, 63, 66, 67, 69, 70, 71, 74. 75. 77. 
78. 80, 81. 8$, 158, 159, 179. 1*0, 204, 212, 347. 
399. 407. 40*. 416. 455. 495. 523. 560. 5*7. 
623, 653. 727. 769n., 793. *«9. *2j; on 
Buddha, 37; on Burma, 539; celestial obsci- 
vations, 38; on Ceylon, 339; on China, 733 
752, 767 n.; contemporary reCetences to. 38; 
conmbutiont to cartography, 2(8; edition oC 
by Valeotim Fernandes, 158; English oans* 
lation by Frampton, ata; influence of, 24. 
38-39, 66-67; on Japan. 37, 632, 63711.: 
knowledge ofChinese language, ydthteratute 
on, 38: on Malabar, 339; macuscnpis extant. 
35-36; Mongol sympathies of, 36-37; on 
potcelam of Fukien, Bt; and Ptester John 
iegtod, 27; Ramuso on, 207; return route 
to Europe, 27-3*; on southeast Asu, 37. 302; 
on Sumatta, 573 
Polo, Nicolo, 34-35, 37, 38 
Polybius: as source for Strabo, 13 
PenguwaJan (AnnaU ef Ayut'l*, 134 ^ 1765 ). 
522 

Ponte, Nicolas da, 699 

Potakid (India), 352, 447-4*, Jesuit mission 
stadots St, 265 

Porcelain, 404, 565, 601, 642, 704, 731, 768, 8tt. 
816: European efforts to imitate, 81-B2; 

"Fon." See Elephanca 
"Potqua." Srr Potakid 

Portugal, 31, 83, 222, 262; and A&ica, 51, 52, 
53. 54, 55. 56. 57. 5*. 64. 93. 93. 95. 97. 9*. 
102, 109, 120, 152; alliance with Bachan. a88: 
attitude towards heathens, 23S-40, 243; 
carrying-tiade between China and Japan. 726; 
and cartographic development, 218-22; and 
Christian mission m East, 229-30, 233, 237, 
238. 239, 245; chtoiudes, 182; church and 
state m East, 235-36, 237-38, 241, 252-33, 
262, 283, 288-89. 313. 429, 433, 484. 6a8; 
closure ofiactory at Antwerp, 181; commer- 
cul agreement of 1394 with England. 31; 
commercial agreement of 1502 with fjvtnn 
snd Cannanote. 103; commercial agieemcot 
of 1504 with Lucas Rem, 109; commercial 
ageeement with German merchaots of 1303, 
108; concordat of 1940, 231; contnd of 
Asian infocmaQon, 54, 55, 64, 150, 151-54. 
158, 169-71, 181, 185. 188, 195-96, 219. 226, 
227, 493. 5«». 592. 603. 604, 653-54 n., 726. 


7J2, 732 n., 803, 823. 824; control of Macao, 
296; contrd of Manaar, 274 ; Cortes’ petiuon 
of 1481, 131; ac Council of riorence, 39. 
denurcauon question, 57, 298. 604: difficuluei 
in East, 130, 131, 137. 140-4*. 171. 202, 269, 
270. 271. 287, 381. 395. 433. 447. 487-88. 
621, 824; directives of 154S. 239-40; Dutch in. 
198; early history, 51, 229: ecclesiasn^ 
organiiahon m East, 235, 240-41; embassies 
to China. 187. 295. 733-54: embassy to 
Gujarat, 394; embassy to Romem 1505, 112, 
160: cmhissy to Rome in 1513-14. HJ- 
167-68. 227; in Europe, 58, 89-90, 9*: 
..wt exploration of East Indies, 1155 Father 
of the Chnsnans" (Pul di>s Cnniw). *4®. 
FiAery Coast wars. 236; fleet of 1498. 93-96; 
fleet of 1500. too; fleet of 1505. ““i 
of 1561, 129: geography, 5*5 
indebtedness. 126. 127. *5*. *55. *54. *59. *4*; 
Indian reaction against, 244-45: Inqumoo**. 
181; intermediiry in China-Japan trade, 
7J1, 737; international commer^ interests 
in. *03-5. *5*. *55. Italian merchants in. 55. 
91. 152; Jews in, 94, 95. *0®. *®5* '"**'*' ° 
avoidanu” in, 759 n.; Ion of Tetsate fortress, 
289; Mesa da Coniodnoa u*. 242; mooopohe. 
55. 95. *52. 230. 307. 468. 824: It***! 

37; oveiteas tlaim*. 355 fomlM cb2t^ 
218-19; tad pte-CoIumbiin diKOvery « 
America, 56: pnnting, 148. *70. ***■ ' 

products. 53; 10 program of Phdip B. *«| 
teUuoDS widi Antwerp, 119-27; 
wuh BraaJ, 57. lao; relations with Bun» 
53^0: relatiom with C a ttil e, 54. 55. 56. 

38. 96, 10*. IIS, 116, 117, >**• *88; 
relations with Ceylon, 271-74; rtUn^ 
with China, 113. *7*. »*7. 2*5* *»8* 
relatjosu with Florence, 32, 167, 
telahoni with India, 93, 93-9*. *00-103, * > 
III, iia. 113, 119, lao, tat, 129. 370.595-94. 
447: relations with Japan, 128: relations wi 
Muslims. 94. 95. *00. *ol. *02. l**; 
idabons with papacy, 55. 56, 57: *“ 
with St Thomas Chnsnans, 231-32. *5 ■ 
relations with Siam. 520-22; rebootu wi 
Venice, jyi; and rebgioui umformicy, 5 • 
94, aj8-39. 243. 244. 253: a^ 

India, 50, 56, 59, 66; size of fleets, *3 , / 

5,: «. .,0. w. *•«’■ =r“? 

party in. 13311., *34-35: »P>« 
io8-ia. iij, 119, 120. 121, 122, 124. *25, 

127. 129, 130. 131. *33. *54. *56. *1*®' * : 

227. and subsidized marriages m India, i • 

trade, 31, 64, 65. 9*. 93. 94. *0®. *®8'*9' * ’ 
307. 767; treaty of i5*3 with Ca^' ’ 

tteaty of 1518 with Siam, 52t; treaty 5^ 

with Burma. 539. 557: treaty *8^, _ 
Gujarat, 43a; treaty of 159* with Gan 
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26i; union with Spam, iJi-35. 2^8, 2», 
vicetoyi of Goa. 238, <83-84; war in 
Oaan, loi; war with Jaffiu. 270; war m 
Morocco. 13a: war of 1334 with Gigaiat, 
394-95: wari with Cahcut, 236, wan wilfa 
Muilimi m Spicenci. 288-90. war with 
Turkj. 104, lOj; war with Vijayarugar. 236. 
Ste che Cartography, Goa. Jeiuiti; Paiiotia 
Pepper; Phihp U; Shipi 
Portuguese : in foreign service in Europe. 1 33 
Portulans, 66, 218, 22a, 223 
Poadomiu. as source for Strabo, 13 
Poisevino, Antonio, 709, 710 
Postcl. Guillaume, 604 il 
P ounam (India), 331 
Poazuoh atalyj.rolein trade. 13 
Pra ika> (title meaning “Lord of All" of king 
of Siam), 324. 3ad 

P>« ilw {hang Phenek (“Lord of the White 
Elephanti," a title of the king ofSiamX 531 
wfiae devoiKuur. papal bull of 1314, 113, 

^>8^" See Praylga 

P"e“«.7<a 
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ro^ palates, 332, royal proceanoni, 332-)J} 
Musties. 33I; luccemon, 327! aupcrsutioai. 
329: surmin of Malacca, 309: suaeraio of 
Singapore. 307i temples, 32I; Tessaatenm 
(or Mrrgui) m. 323, That migralioiu. 3>p; 

Thai wTioogs. 312; Ttnir KtuiiM pilgnmagct, 

352; trade. t3, 526. 338. treaty of 1318 wish 
PofTiigal. 3ai: vaisal of China. 334; vassal 
stales. 310. 520. 323! wan with Burma, 
321-22. 333. 3J1-3*. 343. 1>«: wars with 
Cambodo, 310-12, 36»: »^^h Chieng- 

„„ jaoi 321: wan wub Malacca. 309; 
white clephantt. 327. 332-13 


due), 120; retruitmcnc c 
royal barges of Siam. 332! 


Smvse school, 72 

S,g|wlia: search for Sl Thomaa* tomb, 23 
Sigandac Shah, ruler of Malacca. 308. 309 
5.I.S.1" (Timor uland). 399 

SileoalaiadMaagoU. Jl 

«.!2 - Eurepcau unpocta oC 21. aO; of Ouru, 
34, 41. 44. 43. ?97. 7*8. 81O. cuhtTatum. 
13. 112: Lucca's prodiiL-tioa oC 49. myths 
ahots, 13.29. rtprocesuog US Syna and Eg)7<, 
Byzactme Empue, as 
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Silkwormj introduced mto Europe, ii, 

Silva, Duarte da, 679 n. ; m Japan, 290 
Sdva, Martine da, 2j6 
Silva Menesei, Diogo de, lo* 

Silva Rego, A. da, 322 
Sdveira, Gonfalo da, aj2, 431, 435 
Silveita, Joao de, 412, 530, jjt 
Silver, 34J, 417. J26, 336, 345, 54®. 54*. 

723, of Argyre, 14; in Asia, 826; of Ouna, 
767, 768, 811. distnbuaon of, to8; of Japan. 
653. 656, 637. 677. 7**; of Korea, 72a; as 
payment, 153, 13a, pncei of, 102 
Smae. as name for China, 17 
Smd, 43, 39a. 39*. 419. 420. 4ai 
Singapore, 307, 308, 309, 608 
"Singapura” (from Sanskrit, Smghapura, or 
City of the Lion), 507 

Sinhalese: as scudwts at College of St. Paul 
(Goa), aa3 ; wars of, 272 
Sinhalese language, 343 ; study of by Franciscans. 

279 

Smica: as Latin word for Chiru, 4 
Smtta, a92 

Sutus Magnus: in canogtaphy, 69, 219 
“Sion,’’ aao, 021, Set the Macassars 
Sipta nvei, 4*3 «»• 

Sircla, ruler of Brunet (also known as Maleka). 


5*5 

Sironj (India), 480 

Siu (Hindu god of fortune), 

SiKang estuary, 470 n. 

Sittang tsver, 539 
"Siusai.” See KsiiWi'ai 
Sutus IV, pope, las 
Sunil V, pope. 30a. 691, 708 
SUvery. in Ana, 4*fr-«7. 577.031.039. 734.774. 
830; in Ceylon, 34S. m China. 47, 734. 774: 
European slaves in Asu. 32; in India, 13. 239. 
409, 416, 443, 482, 483. 4«6, m Italy, 47. 7*. 
73; in Japan, 039; m Portugal, 33. pj, 120, 
239, 486-87; in Rome, 13 
Soares, Lopo, 108, 109, ill, lao 
Society of Jesus, 181, 824; accommodauon 
pohey, 294; archives, 323, 328, 329, tnogra- 
phies of Loyola and Xavier, 326-28; consuru- 
tions, 251, 232. 234, 23a, 294, 462. 719, corre- 
spondence system, 314-13; dissolution, 315: 
and doctrine of direct action. 329: finances, 
79611., first general congregation, 323; 
growth of, 246. 231, lulians in, 799. 800; 
Japan-China trade. 799 . leadership problems. 
260-61, Malabar province, 2660., member- 
ship, 231; and nulitaiy crusade against 
China, 29S. 299. 329, 803; oegaruzatton. 231, 
234-33, 261; in Portugal. 181, procurators, 
23a, 261. 329, province of India, 234. 256, 
260. provinces, 231 , provmaal congtegatsoos, 
234, 236, 261, recruiting, 429, 445: Spanisls 


in, 79S', visiutions, 254-33, 261. See cls» 

Soeietf of Merchant-Adventurers (England), 
126; employment of Sebastian Cabot, 209 
“Socouy.” See Sukhothai 
Sodrd, Vicente, 102, 103 
Sobous, 21. 29. TO, 75. 7* 

Solomoss; and land of Ophir, 14 
Sonaigaon (India), 425 n , 4*1, 4*2 
“Sondiva.” See Sindwip isUnd 
“Sotunus** (a people of Sumacta), 375 
Sousa, Semardin de, 613 
Sousa. Diogo de, bishop of Opoito, 160, 
466 

Sousa, Domingo de, 232, 233. 275 
Sousa. Mamm Aflbmo de. 192: reception m 
Lisbon. 272; and Xavier, 246 
Sousa Couiinho, Lopo de, 396 

Sousa da Taveta, Femaode, 281, aio 

Sousa Tavares, Franasco de, 195 \ “mval of hil 
fleet at Amboina, 281 
South America, II7 
Southampton: as spice matket, 128 n. 

Southeast Asia: Albuquerque on. 192: trcni- 
pelago. «49-50! Barro*' geographical diviuoai 
oC 504-5; books of, 647; Buddhism 10. 5». 
663: eanography of, 67; Chmese la, 3or, 53 ■ 
647; configuraaon. 37. 6?; contmental states, 
648: definition, 4. 49J: European image ot. 
64^30: Indians in, 647-4*; J*P2C«m to. 5 • 
lack of Jesuit anenuon to, 2*5. l2»8'“8“' 
647: Malay power in. 433; maritime roots. 
394; Muslims in. sot. 64S; oral ttadioens. 
«47; pbee names, 302-4; Portuguese tmliW 
control of. 262; Portuguese sources 

97, Ramuuo on, 495: tol* of 

See Malacca 

Sovetal, Didacus do, 433 n. , 

Spam. 44, 70. 74. 104. Ii5; Alei^dnan eg»^ 

ui,2l;and cartography, 221: Chinese m, TV • 

Chinese books m. 778-*o; chroniclers, l«. 
S84. 493; demarcation quesnon. ' 

298. 395, 60a; El Esconal, 77*5-77; 
dons in Mexico, I7S; f“***”.‘“* 

Jew* m. 94; Ubranes 


crusade inEast, 298-99. 300, 3tt t*. 570-7. 

745. 74*5. 7**5. 79i. 793-94. 79*. *3^ ^ 
policy. 296. 298. 746. 747. 750: Wooes 
54. 94; paper m. 24»: P'PPf 
prmtu^ in, 183-84; relation w 
135. S9*. 199: relations with Portupl. 5 . J ■ 
5«. IIK. 297: and "San . n»de. 

Japan. 308-9; ^^i Portugal. 

1x4. 117. ia3, 124, 133 : u“on wtn r 

134-35. 298. 299; voyage* to ^t ^ 

184. 494-95. 639-40; war ot 1475. 52’ 
with England, 1385-1604. 138-40. 

France. 127 
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mtitiM m the Levant, 113. sourcej of, 64, 
i. 103. ^7}- “ substitute* for gold and 


Spindle wheel' transmission 
Spitelli, Gasparo, 320. 45a 
Spnogcr, Balthasar, 162-63 
^ Radaraxa Panchta con 
Lisbon, 272 
Snnigar ^n^a). 467 
Scipadh, ruler of Dnina, J82 
Sripiir (India), 481 

Ssu-ma Kuang, Chinese histonan, 77J 
Stevens, Thomas, 113. ats, 47^ 
Stevin, Sii 


Europe, 81 


oC 273: I 


n Asia, SJ-I4 


Spanish Armada, 13S, 302 
‘Spanish Fury": sack of Antwerp, 131 
Spanish language, 743 n.; mtemational impor- 
tance 0(1 1 82 

Spice trade, 22, 111. 337, 813, m Alexandria, 

128-29; and the Anglo-Spanisb-Dutcb war. 

138-40; In Antwerp, 91, 99, Z2I. "Anan 
contract," 233, 134, 136, 137, 139: in Augs- 
burg. 91; at Chau], 386; contM^mi in. in; 
dunes, 109, no, m eastern Ana, 731, Eden 
on, 210; "European contract,'' >33. 134, 

>3f, 139; expenses and lossei of Portugal, 

S12. no; fixed prices, 103. 109, m: Fkaen- 
to. 133: French in, 125. 177, general 
European involvement in, or-pa, Germais- Stongia, Pedro da, 235 
Italian syndicate in. 109-ia; German reac- Strabo. 9. lo. U. “^ 9 . 
tions to. 112-23, Germans m, lot, 133. IJ4, Sttaiisof Formosa: Marco Poio on 
*37, Hakluyt's mterest in, 213; mtemationaJ S t ra ssbu r g printing in, 149 
commercial interests in, 103-3; Italiam in, Streit, R-, 3*8 
93-95. rog. 136; and Legaspi expedition of Soopeni. Michael. 4S8 n.. 477. 47 
1564. 129 n. ; m Lubon, 128 ; m Lyons. 124-23: Siroa2i. Pieco. 169 

of Middle Ages, r4i;inonQpoliStiecootioIoC Stuchs, Georg. 162 

ao. 21. 49. roS-ia. 122. 132; Moonin. 369: "Suai." Srr Sun 
m northern Europe. 134. 139. overland tome, SubamaiekM ri«r, 407 
*14-15: u» the Philippinei. Jrgn-: pn«'« "Sobwb. ^etCebu 

125-26, *^eneu speement of *5*6. 137; 

m Venice, 9*. 99. «», H). Wheeler "SultaoHJ^o. S«JJ.lKhin 
on, J26; Set *ls» Penugal, Spieenes 
Spicenes, 1 1 3 ; Bartoi on, 603-9 : esnmbiliini in. 

594. 599. 611, ceoiotihip of inforootion on, 

186, 196, Chnsoaa setiletnents in, 286, al7. 

290, 616-17; climate, 6si: cloves. 605. 
currency, 60J . defisuoon, J9*-93 . »“ demar- 
cation controversy. 116. I67, 593. 595. 

601, 620, earthquakes, 611: on European 
maps, 220. 223, 223, 601-2. 603, 623: Euro- 
pean source* on. J93. boj: gcograpby. ‘-*- 


a on, 1I3: harems. 59b. Jermt letter* 
on, 609, 6ta-22, Jesuit* in, al7-90,l*ngu*g«J. 

611. Malay language in, 6ti: Marramque. 
fleet in. 289. Muslimi m, 59b. bi»! ongms, 
607. OMimt (Five-Power Alliance). 595. 
Oulisii’ifl (Nioe-Power Alliance). 595. bio. 
Oviedo on. 1I5. 600-601 . peoples. 594. bn; 
piracy, 609. placement, aar. boj-4. 

Euese m. 594. 609. 613, 6ao, ruler*. 607. 

Spanish in. 393-b03. Spamsb-Pottngoese 
hostilities in, 600. 6ao. Varthc 
volcanoes. 6tl, wan. 6U. 

148, 609-ia. See 
Moluccas , Spec trade 

Spices lUustiationsof plants. S94^5i «fc^7 

of Portuguese imports, iia. M»_de 
79-80, Oru on. 194. Pegoloti 


n. 593-94. 
--J, Xavier on, 
alto Celebes. Halsnahcta, 


's list oC 45. 


Sulu archipelago, 63I 
Sulu Islands. 6(6 
Sulu Sea. 637. 63«! “• •?« ^ 

"Susna*" (a people of Halmabera). 6ti 
$udiatra(alio called "Samudn." “Sciamuthora, 
“Sumattobbunu,” and Taprobaoe), 64. 397 
«,j. 7J3, arnu. 576: fn- Bataki. 5»3 »•. 

375. cannibaU. 5**. 5*5“-: censorship ot 
Pua’ mfocmaooa on, 186; ones, 575. 576, 
dunaie. $74; connections with Mateca. 
310; Omn on. 60. 62; conversion to Islam, 
Sro. diet. 575: Dutch voyagers to. 574. 
Emptdi in, 16I. on European maps, 67. 70. 
219. 223, European louices on, 573-74. 
flora, STS. "Gemal," 577. geography. 374. 
a* Golden detsoaeie. S74. history, 57*. 

376, languages, 57S; Lemoi on, 197, 
Malaccans in. 5*6. Mandeville on. 79: 
Marco P<do on, 37. J*. 573. Muslims in, 
573. 575: Normans m, t7*: Odone of 
Pordeaone on, 40: Pu«. 57». people. 575-7«; 
placement. 304. 374. poLtical divisions. 576. 
peculation. 574. 575. Portuguese in. 376, 
577-78. aae. 574: "Sotumas." 575: »* Tapro- 
banc, 574. trade. 576. Vaithema m. 165. 166. 
volcanoes, 575. See else Java, Malacca 
Sumbawa 61. 587. 593. 601 
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Summait (of Indu and Jipan). Ste ValignaiM^ 
Akssandco 

Simda (western Java), 589. 590. 79^ 

“Sunda CaUpa" (possibly Djalcarca 01 Dantam in 
Java). 589 

Sunda Sttaic, 574. 588 
Surabaya (Java). 589 
Sutajgaih 0iidia), 424 

SuraC (Indu), 398. 402, 404, 43$, 48^. 484: 

siege ofiS73, 457 
Suihanpur (India), 479 
Surigao (Mindanao), 630 
Sutlg nver, 454 
Suzi (nmor), 399 
Si'etarni>ariu(Jain sect), 439 
Switzerland, 701 

Syna, 64; Mongols m. 30, 33; reprocessing of 
Chinese silk in, 16. it, cole ui trade, 13, at, 
107, 113, 129, I3fi; sericulture, 8l 
Syrum (Burma), 340. 343 
Syro-Malabar Church. Set Sl Thomas Chris* 

Szechwan, province of China, 739 n.. 819 


Tabari^ji. sultan of Teroaie, 610. 4t3 
Tabmthwehn. long of Burau. 333, 343. 348 
Tagalog language, 843, 732 n. 

“Taguna.” Tapima i^d 

Tagui valley, 93, 99, lot : and Moors. 31 

T’at (aru (heir apparent in Chitu), 733 n. 

Taiko (a Japanese Otle meaning '‘ptince*’ or 
•’regent’'), 307 
Taira (Japanese clan), 7ta iv 
Talaing (the Mon people of lower Burma), 349, 
JJ«si-.d39 
Taland Island, £41 
‘Talao Island.” Set Taland Island 
Tell (golden jewel worn by girls of Malabar 
as a sgn of nucunty), 33d 
Talikota, battle of^ 471 
"Talmate,” province of Vijayanagar, 37a 
“Tahnjano.” See Trenganu 
“Tahpatam.” See Tahparamba 
Taliparamba (Indu), 330 
“Talute." See Kazhikkpl TtWhtnnavar 
‘*Talhpoies” (mendicant pnests of Durma), 356 
“Tamao." See Lintun island 
Tambutans, kings of Malabar, 333 
TtmbutSiits (royal ladies of Malabar), 355, 336 
Tamerlane, 81, 433 

Tamil language, 372, 429. 43J. 436, 4J9: 
areas in which spoken, 438; study of by 
Franciscans, 379 

Ta-min^jrn (Men of the Great Ming), 73a 
••Taoipoi” (wine of the East Indies), 381 
Temu ne mine (monastic school of Japan), 663 
“Tamungo” (mihtary offiaal of Malacca), jza 


Tana (Indu). 43. 404. 403. 433. 444. 47°: 

Franascans in, 234; Xavier in, 2d4 
“Tiiuvaca.” See Dinavaca 
Tanda (Indu), 461 
•Tanga.” See Toungoo 

Taoguis: Williasii of Rubruquis' knowledge 

0C34 

"Tanjapufs." Jre Tanjungpura 
Tanjore(lndu): Pimenca in, 374, 466 
Tanjungpuia (Borneo), 381, 382 
Tanur (India) : conversion of prmce ot, 330 
Taossm, 17, 36, 784 n.; pnests, 813 
Tee-tru (Taoists), 813 
Tapuru ssland, 6x6 
’Taprobana.” See Taprobane 
Taprobane, 339, 34a; as Sumatra, 166, S°i- 
See Ceylon 
Tapo river. 404. 4S4 
Taquanquies” (a people of India), 443 
Terei'dd(a Malabar woman and her suitors), 3^3 
•Tareghe” (royal brokers of Pegu), 34^ 
’Tanuisan.” See Tcniisenm 
Tartars. 36. 38, 47. J9. 73. 8®. 
papacy. 31. 34. 42; us Western art. 72! 
Western literature, 74, 73. 7^. 77 
Tattaty, 38, 39; on European maps. 22s; « 
Seyihis, 17: represented at Counca o» 
Feirara'Florence, 33 
’Tauau.” Set Tee-tea 
Tavares, Pedro, 437; m Akbat’i court, 273 
’Tavaros" (a people of Halmahera), 6t4 u* 
Tavoy (Burma), 341 
Tavota. Pires de, 126, 60a 
Tea: of China, 77a, 803 
“Teirragei,” province of Vijayanagar, 372 
Teauo Olimpico (Vicenza), 700 
Teive, Diogo de (Jacobus Tevius), 39® 
Teueira, Domingos, 224 
Teueira, Emmanu^ i£$, 327. 439. 79 » 
attempt to enter China, 39S 
Teuceua, Luii, 223, 709, 710, 723 
Teueira, Manuel, 723, 797 o. 

Tehogana (Telegu area of Indu). 37* “• 
“Teluigue." SreTelingana 
TeUicherry nver, 331 
Tdugu language, 412 
’’Teniiiagio.” Sre Tin inula 
Temporal, Jean, 208 

Tetuisenm, 60, 4H m, 319. 521 . 322, 324. 323 . 
J 33 . S 4 «; customs, 323-2®; products, 323. 
province of Sum, 325; Varthema m. J® 3 . 
IM 

TeaJeifJapanese Buddhist sect). 67011. 

”Tciylua*’ island (possibly Samar m 
Philippines), 643 
Tenituo, Antdmo, 204 n. 

Toimio, Franasco, 730 n. 

TemkI (ceotial proviaces of Japan), 7*3 
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TiXUVaSur (Iadis)i 

[iumc,fW4i Tiruyinkcxlu(Indu}, J5] 

of Musliia TiniyMig»d (Indij), jji 

ijj. 6u-2j;Gatv2(»ui. ‘Tjuoury.” Stt Juvj* 

TuM* (oMve Dime for Goa), 389 “• 

T%^ (Ounese miltfary official), 7}9 “■ 
Tims Uvius, 73 
Tiyuiufcistc), s66 

Tokugawa leyuu (ihogun of Japan), 634 
“ToJ^ni" (govetoor in Burma), 343, 347 

Tolcnnoo, Tommaio da, 40 
Tola (Celebes), dl5. 6tO 
Tolooa, Marcantomo, 693 n. 

Tomar (Portugal), 13J, 393 

ii*es), 


Temate island (Moloccai), 131, 391, J94. 309. 
tea n., 609, 610. 613, fill; anaent name, te4' 

Bnco in. 176; m confcdci. 
nilcn, 2S9; Drake at. IJ3, 622-23; uaivau 
19s: history, 608: Jesuiu in. 619. Muilmuui. 
ted; placement, 6t2: Portuguese fortress at, 

289. 608, 612, 617, 611, 610, 622; rukrt 

194-93: Spanish at, 633; vaitalt, 608: wan, 

613, 621-22; Xavier in, 28a 
“Terra leucoti,*' 817 
“Terreca’’ (treasury of Burma), 349 
Teviiai, Jacobus. Ste Teive, Diogo de 
Thai peoples, 31411. 

Thamara. Francisco, 212 
Thtalrum orbit renonim (Ortclius), 120, 224-13 
Thekkumpur (Indu), 443 
Themudo, George, 263 

TW.Ro^209.2tJ X«5^NunoGaraade.tein. 

27I; Marco Polo’s knowledge of. 17: Odow J®”*"***^^^ A got. <03. 66j, 667. «*■ 
of Perdeoone on. 41: pt^u«» f“ “*‘*** «,»t6T7 67l,dCTili©C»9*:“>J»P“' 

13. 434: William of Rubruquis’ knowledge wuh Xavier. 281-82 

Xoii(el20ofJapaD).309.7i3 

Tibetans. 434, !i3 Tosewielli. 61 

Ticoa(SiiButra): sailors ofDieppem, 178 ^otoc.” Sot TUu 

“Tieuan” (naove nameof Goa), 3*9 -TAiole.** Ste Teuioti 

Tidore island (Molueeas). 392. Xo^oo. 333. 539. «*■ 

te8, 6to, 619. 610. belieii. 39*. 8"“ Burma 

knowledge of. iTd. hou*«». »*S Xoutoh(Celebes), 619 

crew te, 116, ll7i Moilum in. te6«u ^ ^ Hideoihi. 397. 854. «S7. 70*. ?«»• 

PigafetU on. 17<. Portuguese f®'®**’ 7^719. 720. 723. 724. 

reUcions with Halmabera. 399-«“>J 717.719.7 w..22K.«,. .or: conquest 


rulers, 600; Spasuib .m, »— 

Tidore Vongue, ruler of Temate, 608 
Tigers. 313,344 , a>. „ 

rs.k«eJ. (Uterary chanceUor m duna). «?• »- 
Timbuktu- gold ot 3* „j 

Timor uland, 467. 393. 397 n- 
John of Monte Corvino, 39. 40: »“8>' 'W 
products, 399: tow=». 399. 

Tin, 313, 326, 826 
Tinnevelly ^dia). 408 
Tintoretto, Venetian pamter. 699 
“Tippara.” Stt Tipper* 

Tippeia (Indu), 4*2. 352 
'Tipperdai." See Tnpura Das 
Tipura (India), 414 , 

■“nrarngoto.” Sit Tiruvankodu 
“Tiramumgate." Set Tiniyangad 

-Tucore.- See Tnkkodi 

Tin^rl *“ V art 

Tuumala (regent of V‘J2y^^>;^^), 
T.ifuin4sam (mourning “ 


aiLi Buddhists, 303: m«iqu«« 
303. conqu« of Kyudiu. 304: 
edKi of Jesuit eapulnon of 13*7. 303. 304-3. 
^««,onofCli«tiaiu.30»^ 
xtameitmo pteu (Vemce). 1I9. 674 
“Tranate.” See Ceylon 

TravancOfeO^. *«9. 333. 408. 42*. 4*9. 432. 
433. 434. 440. 443, 4«. *®aoked by BoJag^. 

disorders. 414. Frana«*»i 
L r«i mi»oa Banon, 263. 266. languages 
^ JJ5, “Madias.” 414; Moors in, 434: 
St. Tbomai Chrutiani in, aji; Xavier in, 
lal. a6S. *69, 270 

Travel eoUeenoni; De Bry. ai6. Eden, 209: 
Fe««bend. 216. Hakluyt, 209. 212-13: 
HuIbus. 216-17: hong John of Ypres, 2^; 
jnap, m. 180, 227. M«ro> Polo of Fernandes 
(1302), 25*-39. t^ovut orbit refiomi*. . ., 

202: objectives, ai7. Potsl novamenlt ritro- 
ren..,. 163-64. 204. as popular literature, 
■801 Its, 217: Ramuao, 104-9. »» sources of 
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Travel coUectiom — (cenlinueS) 

exoticism, 217, as a stimulus to new eiun- 
pnses, 180, translauons of Nicholas and 
Frampton. 2:2; Via^^i fatti alh T«»ie..„ 
i8o-8i; Willes, 211 
“Tremopaum.” Sre Dhatmadam 
Trenganu (Siam), 524 

Trent, council of. 242. 258, 269, 32), 429: 

jurisdiction m £ast, 269 
Treviso (Italy). 40 
Tncbandur (India), 271 
Tngault, Nicholas, 802 
TnUiodi (India), 331 

Tn-m5rti (Sanskrit for “three forms"), 439, 44^ 
Tnncomalle (India), 270, 34s; Portuguese 
attempts to control, 273 

“Tnmdad" (Magellan's ship lost m the Sjacencs), 

11$. $98 

Tnnidade (India), 432; language seminar at, 
260 

Tnpura Du, governor of Patna (India), 48 1 
"Tnquinimale." Stt Tnncomalle 
TsugaruCJapan), 725 

Tsung-ping (regional co m i n a n det or bngadiet 
general in China), 740, 813 
Tsushima island, 721, 729 
“Tuaea.’* Stt Tuig 
Tuej (Sago wine), 60} n. 

“Tuba." 5<e Tuban 
Tubafl(Java), 388, 389 
"Tuiai.” Set Tiyanr 

"Tuodos’* (Buddhist prelates ofjapan), 714 
Tung oil, 7J2 

Tungabbadta nver, 374, 381 
Tun-mte. See Lintun island 
"TurcoL" Set Tmt-kojU 
Turcomans, 401, 42s 
Turkestan: products for trade, 13 
Turkey: capture of Constantinople, )0, 6); 
decline of, 130, role in trade, 30, 99, 114, 128; 
and St. Thomas, 23; war of 1370-7J with 
Venice, sjo 
Turkimales, 436 

Turks, 401; control of Egypt, si); srrvaaoas of 
Near East, 49, 113; wars with Veiuce, 104, 123, 

133 

Tursellinua, Horatio, }ai, 327, 428, 429, 430 
Tuscany, O94; Japanese mission m, 694-93 
Tu~i'aig Oospcctor-general or viceroy in Onna), 

740.738. 813 

Timcorm (India), 40S, 428; Franciscan snunoo 
stations at, 233; Jesuits in, 271 
Typhoons. 476, 720 

Udayagiri (mouotam chain south of the Krishna 
nver in India), 37a n., 409, 411 n. 
"Udiginncle." See Udayagin 
Ujjain (India), 4S0 


Uliasset island, 616 
UII02, Alfonso, 189, 192* 

Unicoia, $69 n. 

Umoa of Tomaf. 299: European reaction to. 

13$ 

Union of Utrecht, 131 
Upanuhadf : Plociniis’ use o£, 18 
Upeb (Malacca), 314 
“Upi.” See Upeh 

Upper India; defimtion, 4; Odotic of Por- 
dcnone's use of term, 4^ 

Ucbino, 81 

UrdaneU. Andrfs de, 184. 580. 39°. 599. 000. 
dot, 639. 640. 643 m; m Loaisa’s expedition. 
119; m Spanish missionary effort, 297 
Urfi; and St. Thomas, 25; Uzbeks at. 453 


VaibicofTimor), 399 

Vaipokkooa (India): Jesuit mission stanoa at, 
26$, 267. 26S 

Valencia, 316, 429; pnnting m, 183 
Vahgoaoo. Alessandro, 242, iot, }d6. 3o8. 3*3. 
323. 329. 683. 686. 689. 698. 784. 705. 708. 
7ti. 719a., 724. 72d. 728. 800. 809; accom- 
modation policy. 262. 294, 300. 
for Japanese culture, aSo. 6*>"***J7 
Annual Letirts, 318; on A»aa peoplm. 85»-W. 
827: biography, aj)! Cabral disap^ 
293-94; 00 China. 803; death, 2375 
pi.w,- mission to Jap** 0^ 859*. 
educauoa. 2395 oa Hindu temple*. 8*®' 
Hurerw. 237. 323. 693. 7065 
insmictieni regarding Japanese 
Europe, 69>^i; in Japan, 293-945 
leans. 261, 293. 318; mJ”"' 

263. 271 ! lack of understanding forHmduuft 
280; on language study, 239. *60. 26I. aW. 
u> Macao, 296, 799. 800; and 
against joo; mission methoili. a ■ 

262; project for papal embasiy to 8° 

801; as Provinaal of India, 1583-88. ’ 

reform ofjapan misuon, 294; relanons 

Philip II, 261; on telatjoni with seculars. 

on SaUctte nuitjTS, 446: and Smche^29^ 
sources of bis wntings, 802: Summma 


butoncal sources. 257. 

.1,7. Su— Pf 'f LfX 

nuuium of 1583. 236; travels. 236-37- ^ , 

Fidis. Luis; Japan; Jesuit letters; Society 


V^krepattanam (India), 350 
Valoti, Bacao, 476 
"Van-Svi.'' Set IVan-sui-yeh 
yaramui Kalaia (royal camp in India), 475 
"Varanura.” See Scram island 
yarrlla (Burmese for “temple”). 554 
Vargas Machuca, Gregono, 3*0, 3** 
“Varodna." See Baroda 
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3+0, 39J, 410. 41 1, 413, 41911 . 493. S06, JI2. Vopuca, Amengo, 161 

520. 3*5. 3+0, 373. 574, 376. 579, jgo. 3*8, KeK>«.aB»(cjite). 367 
391.393. •ill. 6*3:onChiiuI.3g3;(Tedibilit)r, Vdzdiy cjthedral of. 30 
Jd3 : on Dabhul, 386; Edea'i tramlation oJf fatti elU Tana . . . 

*lt, 2U: m Pegu, 347; on JoutheaM Ana, 

+9+. 303: on Spicenej, 393-9+: ttaveli. 
i 64-<53: on Vijayanagac, 370 
Vaiconcelos, Jorgd dc, 13a 
Vancin Lbrary, 437 n., 777 n., 8oj 
Var, Antonio, 617, di8 

Vai, Miguel. 239. 248, 283, 428, mjapan. 291 
Vaz Dourado, Fcmao, 224. 223, 710, 72^ 8i< 

Vedakha Salaka, 77 
Veer, Gemt de, 489 n. 

Vega, Chnstoval de: million to ALbar. 276 
Vega, E m a n uel: in delegation to Vijayanagat. 
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Velasco, D. Juan Fernindea de, 791, 792 
Velho, Alvaro, 33 1 n. 

Vtlho, Bartolomeu. 224, 723, 818, 819 
Vella (white cetemomal cloth of the Zamoruu), 
33+ n. 

Vellore (India). 4M 

Veleio, Diogo, 309. 310. 3«j. 314. 5*9 
“Vendanao" (Mindanao itaelf or Magiedanao 
in preienl-day Cotabaro ptovioee], 640 
Veoduruthi (Indu): Jesuit nuiiioa suaoo at. 
a«3 

“Veniaga •' Sie Linnin island 
Venice, ao, 33, 38, +1, 47, 37. 39. «9. 79. >3. 99. 
**3. 3<6. 3+9. 744. appanoon of St Mark, 
899, copyright to Pigafecta, 173-. copynghB 
OB travel lieetacuR, 180 n.; Germans at, 
95. <39; Japanese mission 111.998-99. Itnowl- 
edge of in Asia, 138; as middleman. 20, 17>. 
notarul archives, 468 n., overland expedioons 
to India, 180-81, pepper imports. 139-+O: 
pepper prices, 98, 107. 138, l+i. 1++. popu- 
lation, too, 6630., and postelain. 82,pniitiog 
in, 149, 674-73, and publication of VutP 
Jam alia Tana, 180: reaction to Portuguese 
direct trade with India, 104-7: relations with 
Egypt, io6, 112! rebcioni with Spam. 13d, 
revival of 140. Rsalco. 4+. Ji9. S*- 
699: and spice monopoly, 20, 44. 45. +9. 
30, 91. J03, 107, ii3-t+. >33: *P'«" “ 
tod, 119, 122, 124, 123, 129, i4»: “a* 

5+. 93.64. 63, 102,104,103,112, r2j. i25t 
war of 1498-1503 with Turkey. 99. 10+. 
lod, war of 1370-73 with Turkey, 1301 ' 
Venkau II. ruler of Vijayanagai. 4« 

Vergil, on silk production. IS 


49+. 373 
"Vnaya" (Mindanao), 640, 641 
Vscente, Ruy, 136 

“Victona" (first ship to eircimmavigate the 
gtobc), 116, lyr, 173, 177, 598, 399. 6Qr. 
636 CL, 639, Portugal’s reaction to in return, 
46: recumi from its voyage, 116 
Viegas, Caspar, 602 
Viegas, Vicente, 281 n. 

Vseira, Cnsuvao. 187, 73+. 735. 73«. 759 n. 
Vseica, Irancuco. at head of mission ui Spiee 
Islands, 287 

VKiuia,663 o.; pepper prices. I2J, 129, 133, 143, 

>4+ 

Vscnnaoc (Indochina). 311 
Vigndrt. Diaue, dc, 702 
Vighnanalaka (Hindu deity), ++t 
Vigo, Confale de, 600. 640, 641, 644 n. 
Vyayanagar, cacy of (also csdird ‘'Bisinegar'^. 
3+9. 372. 37+-75; ■’Baneanei" of 37»-79: 
Biahsnans in. 378. Cooei en, 60, hutory, 
471: Paes andNunis on. 187, people, 376-77, 
populason, 373; royal court, 376; lack of 
1565. 471: Varihrma 10, 164, 370; wealth, 


Veton 


,700 


Verra: 
passage. 177 

Perre«{Jains).459.+«“-+'5« 
Vecvins, peace of(i598). >4® 


> find norcbcns 


376 

Vyayanagar, empire of (also called "Naninga"), 
269. 337. 341. 497. 433. admuustraBoa, 375! 
arnies. 379. 380; Barrel on, 371; Ceyloa at 
Its mbuiary, 369, clothing, 377; coBttol of 
Cos. 391. Coromandel temrones, 40^r>. 
currency, 373. diamood nunes, 471 , diamonds 
aodpcraous stones, 374; duels, 373 , elephants, 
J76. 380; eatenl, 369-70. 37t-7a: faun*. 373 . 
geography. 371-72. 374: Guiman on. 466; 
bea apparent (ynver^id). 376. history, 369-70. 
horse trade, 370. 373. 376: J“uitam. 274-73, 
466, Tcwefry, 374. juiace, 373: land giants, 
439, languages, 37*-73: marriage praenees, 
]76, ouhtaty tacnca, 380; northern ftooticr, 
370, Oita on, 193 , political divisions. 372-73: 
pOTta. 369. Portuguese sources on. 370-71; 
ptodueo. 37). rcbgions. 377. revenues. 374: 
(cToha. 466. 47r; Salvador in, 233. 379. 
loaal daisel, 377-79: temples. 377: trade, 
373: women. 379 
^^aknrur (India}, ]74n. 

Vib de Conde, JoSo de, 272-73 
-Vilacem.*' See Wdlassea 
Vikla. Caspar, 29a. 676, 678, 680, 681, 68a, 
68J, 72a. 724. in Japan, 290. 291 
Villalobos. Ruy Lopez de. 493. 602, 603. 624. 
625, 642, 643. 633; survivors of Sect of 2I1 
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VilUni, Giovumi. 38 
ViUa-Vifosi (Potnigil), 691, 701 
ViUegu, Pedio Ruu dc, 8t6 
VilUen, Fdjppo de I'lsle Aditn, 174 
Viloi, 316 

Viniyilu (Hindu deicy), 441 
Vincent ofBeauvus, 43, 66, 78, 79; u ciaiutaiRet 
of BatUam and Joiaphat legend, 27; uie of 
HiJfory oj ihe Afon^oii, 34 
Vindbyan hilU, 420 
Vishnu: Jesuits' knowledge of, 280 
Viu (standard of weight ut Burma), 345 n., 346 
Viivanacha, viceroy of Madura (tndia), 434 
Vivero y Velasco, Rodrigo de, 663 n. 

Volga nver,3t 

"Voo" (stands for Japanese words O (king) or 
Ddi O [great king]), 660 il, 661 
Votagine, Jacobus de, 437 n., as tranimictet of 
Barlaam and Josaphat legend, 27 
Vejage el nav[gaUen fiul per lei Eipatgnolz tt 
islei ie MeUusfuei, 173 n. 

Vyibin (cane), 366 

Vyiu: and the authorship olMehebliarau, 438 

Wada Xoreznasa, 684 

Waghenaer, L. J., 200 

Waigeu island, 616 

Wako (Japanese pirates), 634. 633, 796 

“Wakwak." 63a 

Waldseecnuller. Martin. 217. 220 

Wallace, Allied 3i3 n.. 394 n. 

WalMgham, Sit Ftanos, 112 
Wan-li emperor (China), 734 a. 

(Vw^jNKyrh (“Lord of Tea Thousand Yean,** 
a phrase used in addcessiag the Chinese 
emperor), 814 

Wareni, dynasty of Burma, 343, 347 
Waiha^uge Beuhreibunge aller ihetl iet WVir, 
216 

Warsai (on Wuk island oflf New Guioea). 
602 n. 

Wats (Buddhist temples), 33a 
Wedas(a people of "Mato''), 614 
Weissenburger, Johann, 161 
WeUassea (Ceylon), 343 

Welsers, 108. 109, no, 114. lat, laa, 137, 138, 
139. JJ9. J6a 

West Airica: Ramusio's use of Barros* infOTma* 

West Indies: Linschocen’s oi, 202 

Wheeler, John, 126 

Wiak island (northwest of New Guinea), 602 n. 
Wicki, Josef, 322. 431 

Willes, Richard, 213, 324, 748; editor Bden'i 
Decades ej the newt warlde, 2li-la 
Wiiliam IV, duke of Hesse, 193 
WiUiam of Rubruquis, 42, 78; observations on 
Asia. 33-34 


WoUit. John, 202 
WUraburg, 429 n. 

“Xl Natatadim.'' See Julal-ud-Din 
“Xabandat" (Persian, sh3Mis\iat, or "king of 
the port"), 312. 3S3 
"Xanadu.” See Shang-tu 
“Xaqtia." See Sbakyamuni 
"Xaquem Darxa.” See Sikandar Shah 
Xawer. Francis. 128. 237. 3»9. 4^4. ^3*. 

602. 6040., 613; his admiranon of Japanese. 
284: us Amboina, 2B1-82, 283, d09> ^ 
Apostolic Nunoo. 246; apotheosis, 3*6-27: 
his attempt to enter China, 284-83, 668, 794, 
baptism of king of Maldives, 263: biography. 
243 n., 283, 311^28 i his brief catechism, 247. 
249; canoniaanon, 283, 3*6. 3*7. 4*8. 
Cat^y. 467: on China, 28*-83, *84. 795. 
atculauon of his letters in Eotope. 4*»'*9. 
674: in Cochin, 283; death, 284-83. 794! 
to East Indies, 283: evaluation, 283; e«mt 
letters oC 4*9: on Fishery Coast. 2^; ^ 
"gift of tongues,” 66911.; in Cos, 672, 
head of the Jesuit College at Goa. »5*i 
snterett in Japan, 283. *84: and 
182; in Japan, 283.663-68. 794;andJapa»^ 
youths, 667. 668, 672; in Kagoshima. a8J. 
knowledge of Ceylon. 283: larger este^s^ 
249. ajo; Ifgend 3*»: J««« .i; 

283; letters Horn Amboina, 609* 

Irom India. 428-30: Unn* pubhibed » 
Europe, 313. 3»i: Malacca, 27^ 

283. 286, 513; misuemlaang pohaes, aj • 
243-34. *83: m Mtyako. 284. 667-68: a 
More iilands, 282; aa official emissary 
Viceroy of India, 668; pnnapJ 
J,p«^ 664-66. 674: as 
a34.m Quilon, 169^; relationi with Ya^®' 
660: and teporo on India from Martim 
Affonso de Sousa, 272; situaBoa 
arrival in Goa. 262: on Spicenes. 6o9- - 
in Teinate, 282; in Travancote, 263. W; 
travels, 248. 663: types of 
Valignano compared to, 26i; visit to 
vans. 236, 269. See aba Jesuit letters; Soaety 

of Jesus; Vahgnaao, Alessandro 

Xaner. Jerome, 329, 433: ^ iieu. 

mission to Akbar, 277, 278: tehgiom 
463; translation of Chnsoan works into 
Pusan, 279 
"Xeaai.” See Zen-shii 
"Xequiam." Set Sbakyamuni 
"Xercansur.” See Sber Khan Sur 
•^Cetay." See Cathay 
Xunenes, Andif. 139 
“Xintoles.” SeeJuru-luUs 
"Xodoxjus.” SteJodd~shS 
“Xulis.” See Sulu Islands 
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Yaju5(ot Paul of the H<dy Faith), j»j, 657,662, 

665, 664, 666, 667, 670 n., 675, 680, 68], 725, 

727; oa Japan, 660-65; lelaaoni with Xaner, 

660 

Yeiat (a title for “ruler” m Japan), 712 
Yala (Ceylon), 344 

Yemaiiulii (hermits of the Shingon sect of 
Japanese Buddhism). 661 a., 66a a., 716 
Yamagawa (Japan), 657, 658 
Yamaguchi (Japan), 667, 668, 671, 677. 678, 

680, 704n.; Jesiuts in, 290, 291 
Yangtze nver, 819. cartography oC 22J, 
Mandeville on, 79 ; Odonc of Pordenooe on, 

41 

Yaiu (Jam monis of Gujarat), 459 

Yellow Raver, 783 n., 817, B19, Mandeville on. 

79: Odonc of Pordenone on, 41 
Yellow Sea, 819 

Yemen: as intermediary, 13; revolts in. 130 
Yeio (or the Hokkiid8). 729, 823: Amu people 
of, 723-24: arms, 724, 723 , customs. 724> Wi 
on European nupi. 224, 723, 7 * 4 . 7 *ii 
geography, 724! language. 7 HX lotanon. 
723-24; name. 723. 724-25: relaaonihip » 

Japan, 724, 725: trade, 724. 725 
Vefeny Tilelie (a dialogue in the Marathi 
^guege), 280 

J44t 39ln., 441. 444> 461. 831: Barbosa 
on, 419. beliefi, 419, 449. 46s; and C hnio a n 
mite— 250; converts. 442; doesine of 
patanjah, 18 ; European knowledge of 18. 280: 

Greeks on, il, 449, aa hermits, 442: induence. 


at, Lahore, 464-65, as mendicants, 442, 
ffiigraooD from Hmdustan. 419 . organizaDon. 
449, relations with Portuguese, 243. 419 
Yokoseurs (Japan), 683 , Torres in, 291 
YU she Great (legendary founder of the Hsu 
dynasty of China). 783 

Yunnan, province of China, 35. 739 7670-, 

tip 

Yusuf *Adil Khan, ruler of Bijapiir (India), 391 
“Zaba" lilaiul, 507 

Zamboanga Peninsula (Mmdauao). 637. 638, 
64a 

(captain of the sea or ruler of Calicut), 
98, 155, X66. 2JI. army. JS*. affihation. 
i55-54“-: children, 355. court personnel, 
358, dcsCTibed by Castanheda. 354-55: 
funcial ntes. JSI5-S7. palace, 35J. powers. 
349, levenuei, 351. succession, 356, 357-58: 
suauain of Cochin, 352 Stt alst Cahcut 
ZjnrtO. Roman publisher, 321, 675 

(leadicg bonrei of Hiei-zan lO Japan), 
677 

Zaytoo. 5<t Ch uaa<hou 
Zeeland, trade o£ 199 

Zn^ihi (Japanese Buddhist sect), 661 il, 665, 

715 

“Z.iBpogu.”i«J»P»n 
Zoroaster: Mam’s treatment of, 19 
"Zuba.” Cebu 
Zumfrrap.Juan de, 743 
Zwiogb. Ulnch. 122 
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